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CHAPTER I. 

The Colonel was tolerably well satisfied at 
the result of the affair, because with all bis 
fears for Evelyn, he had feared still more the 
annoyance of a broken engagement. He knew 
his child's health was not good enough to bear 
up against much trial, atid he was ready now 
to leave the matter in th^ hands of Providence 
Preston might turn out well after all, and he 
was certainly a man he could like and did like. 
If, on the other hand, he relapsed into his old 
habits, Evelyn as she grew older would learn 
to blame him for them and even break with 
him if necessary. Time would settle it, some- 
how ; but the Colonel's main anxiety was about 
Wytham. Accordingly the next morning he 
posted down to Lea House, and found that 
gentleman walking about in his garden. Every 
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thing at Wytham's was neat to a fault. Never 
was door-step so spotless as his, never were 
gravel walks so smooth, so well-rounded, never 
was grass so closely mown, flowers so well 
tied up, creepers so nicely trimmed. You 
might have dined in the stables, and break- 
fasted in the hen-house. Wytham, his gar- 
dener and his groom between them kept the 
place as natty as the deck of a man-of-war, and 
all for the enjoyment of that wisp of a man 
who now in the eternal frock-coat, for he was 
never guilty of deshabille — was walking about 
having *in one hand a collection of dead leaves 
which he had picked up in his promenade, in 
the other a garden hammer with which he had 
taken care to secure any stray nail that had the 
impertinence to loose its hold in the wall. 

" Ah 1 Colonel, you see I can't shake hands 
with you. How are you, and how is Miss 
Margaret ?" 

The Colonel joined him, and they strolled 
round the garden talking on every possible sub- 
ject but the one which each longed to broach, 
but dared not. Then Mr. Wytham took him 
into the conservatory, discoursed about his 
cobaeas, still in flower, and sought in vain for 
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sotnethiDg Apropos to the subject he wanted to 
open on. 

"Everything, Colonel, in capital order, you 
see, though I have been away four months. 
Putnam is a most valuable man. Ah ! it's a great 
comfort to be back under one's own fig-tree — 
there it is in the corner, you see, though I was 
away at the fruit season — under one's own fig- 
tree, I say, instead of that detestable mud and 
smoke of town. Upon my word, Colonel, I often 
longed for a garden when in town. The near- 
est approach to it is the fernery at the Liby- 
boeum. They have arranged the entrance hall 
very tastefully, basins of water on each side 
filled with ferns and exotics. But after all the 
air of a club is not refreshing. There's a cer- 
tain amount of cockneys in the best drawing- 
rooms of town — a great deal of slang and free- 
dom of manner in the present day. The 
old gallantry I used to notice is dying out, 
Colonel." 

''But there is much less drinking and 
gaming." 

" Yes, perhaps. That reminds me — " 
** Ah ! just so ; I was going to tell you — " 
"About your ami de la maison, Mr.- 
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rather Captain Preston? Well, have you 
heard from him ?'* 

" Yes, and satisfactorily." 

•* I suppose he denies everything ; and you 
have too much faith in human nature to dis- 
believe him,'* said Mr. Wytham with a sneer. 

" No, he does not deny everything ; he con- 
fesses to the gambling." 

"Then of course you have given him his 
cong4y 

" On the contrary ; I have allowed him to 
continue to — " 

" To visit you ?" in great horror. ** And do 
you not think the Miss Mordaunts, or rather I 
should say Miss Mordaunt, will suflFer by the 
acquaintance of such a man ?" 

*'Miss Mordaunt? Do you mean Mar- 
garet ?" 

"Yes, of course. Miss Margaret. Do you 
suppose. Colonel, that I have not perceived the 
growing friendship between them? Do you 
suppose that I should have felt so anxious to 
warn you of this man's real character if I had 
not noticed how completely he has fascinated 
Miss Mordaunt ?" 

The Colonel smiled wickedly, and thought 
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that he had discovered the clue to a great deal 
of Wytham*s conduct. But he could not afford 
to let the old bachelor remain in his delusion. 
He had often dreamed of this match for 
Margaret, who he knew would not object to it. 
Wytham and Lea House were not so very 
unacceptable to a girl who would not have a 
penny after his death, and who in their quiet 
retirement was never likely to meet with any 
one more suitable, and Margaret was not a girl 
to fall in love romantically. 

'*I assure you, Wytham, you are quite 
mistaken, quite. Preston does not even 
admire Margaret." 

"My dear Colonel, for once in a way I must 
doubt your perspicacity, and credit that of the 
whole village. I am told that Preston is 
engaged, positively engaged to one of the Miiss 
Mordaunts, and to confirm it, I find him a 
daily visitor at your house, domesticated there, 
in fact/' 

This, it is needless to say, was only a fetch 
on Wytham's part. He had heard nothing of 
the sort; but it succeeded with the credulous 
Colonel. 
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" Do you mean to say the vUlage knows of 
— I mean talks of it ?" 

"Aha, my good Sir, you have let it out 
The village does know of it" 

^' But it is not Margaret, I assure you." 

•* You will never tell me that it is Evelyn — 
a mere child — nonsense/' 

"My dear Wytham, if the village knows 
of it, so may you. But this in confidence. I 
have my own reasons for keeping it a secret at 
present. It may never come to a marriage, 
you know ; and after all the village probably 
only guesses at the truth. Preston is engaged 
to Evelyn." 

Mr. Wytham dropped the garden hammer, 
and stared at the Colonel like a madman. 

" En — ^gaged — to — Evelyn ?" he said with 
an emphasis of amazement on each syllable. 
"My dear good Colonel, I am delighted to 
hear it ; I congratulate you with all my heart" 

And he shook the Colonel's hand warmly. 

"But it is you yourself who warned me 
yesterday to forbid this man the house." 

"Did I? No, not that; no, no. I told 
you of reports I had heard — mere reports, 
perhaps, after all ; and you say he has denied 
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them. He is not| perhaps, the man I should 
have chosen for a son-in-law in all respectSi it 
is true ; but still. Colonel, I must congratulate 
you. Dear me ! poor Miss Margaret, she'll 
have to wear the green garters ; ha, ha !" 

The Colonel felt most relieved at all this. 

" You know," said he, " I did not allow her 
to enter into the engagement without con- 
sideration. I remembered my promise to you, 
and would not hear of it at first/' 

" When are they to be married ? dear me ! 
When are they to be married ?" 

" I put it off for a year." 

"Very prudent; but, dear me! scarcely a 
necessary precaution." 

"Yet after what you told me yesterday I 
thought I had been most wise to take it. Even 
now I am in a most awkward predicament, 
very anxious it should not continue ; but 
Evelyn's health — " 

" Why not ? why not continue, dear me?'* 

" You say he is a gambler." 

" No, no, not a regular gambler — ^given to 
play. Young men will be foolish." 

"You told me he had squandered his 
fortune.*' 
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"Mere hearsay. Certainly he had £3000 
a-year, and has now a mere pittance." 

"You said his friends were disreput- 
able." 

" Well, they are fast London men ; but he 
has given them up, I hear/* 

" And that you had seen him with an 
actress." 

" Ah ! what, did he say to that f 

*' She turns out to be an Italian lady of 
rank." 

" Ah 1 likely enough, likely enough," picking 
up the hammer to hide a little confusion. 
" These foreign women dress so much that they 
almost always look disreputable." 

" Then you don't think she was an actress ?" 

" Why, really one can't judge of a woman 
whom you see once or twice in a carriage. She 
was a good deal dressed out, very handsome, 
not old, and with that nonchalant air so 
peculiar to — ; but really she may have been 
an Italian countess, for what I know." 

"So it amounts to this," the Colonel 
thought, but did not say, for he had a certain 
fear of Wytham. "So after my daughter's 
heart has nearly been broken, after this match 
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has nearly come to an end^ it turns out that all 
this was mere hearsay or fancy." 

** My good man, nine-tenths of what the 
world repeats as truth is mere hearsay, exag- 
geration, or surmise. The only plan is not 
to believe any evil, and to credit all the good, 
you are told of your neighbour." 

So the Colonel went home happier, and Mr. 
Wytham made a round of friendly calls, in 
which, in the strictest confidence^ he whispered 
the news that Preston and Evelyn were en- 
gaged. However, this interview solved more 
difficulties than one. Mr. Wytham not only 
consented to meet Preston at Marfield, but he 
was so gratified with him for not carrying off 
Margaret, that he actually called upon him. 
Perhaps there was a little interested motive in 
that, however, for once a winter, if not twice, 
the old bachelor considered it his duty to make 
up a large party, which generally ended by 
being a dance. 

He went about protesting it was an intoler- 
able nuisance, that it turned his house upside 
down, that he couldn't find his right arm-chair 
the next morning, and even that the guests 
picked his pet flowers in the green-house. 
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Nevertheless, he secretly delighted in these 
entertainments, and not the less so because he 
had here an opportunity of dancing (he still 
would dance) with Miss Margaret. Now the 
neighbouring villages, and the county gene- 
rally, supplied an ample band of fair damsels, 
of dignified chaperons and substantial papas ; 
but somehow it seemed as if nature in a fit of 
misanthropy, had blessed each household with 
female olive branches in prolific abundance, but 
declined to produce any of the stronger sex. 
Coelebs was at a premium ; Coelebs was worth 
any money, any sacrifice ; a school boy home 
for the holidays was positively supplicated to 
come ; even the lawyer's son at Launceston was 
tolerated for one night. Mr. Wytham on these 
occasions became mad after able-bodied recruits, 
and would have offered a bounty for them if it 
would have been of any avail ; and the season 
now approached for Mr. Wytham's periodical 
insanity. 

He announced on the following Sunday that 
he was about to give a dance a fortnight thence, 
but he told nobody that he had privately 
determined to call on the hermit the very next 
day. 
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Margaret was well pleased, for she liked 
a little gaiety, but Evelyn was utterly indifferent 
till Preston showed her an invitation he had 
just received from the old bachelor. Then, 
indeed, there was much consultation with 
Meggie as to ball dresses, and a deep con- 
spiracy concocted for an attack on the Coloners 
frugal purse. Then, too, there was much 
talk with Preston as to the arrangement of the 
evening. He was to dance certain waltzes and 
galops with her only ; the first waltz to break 
the ice, the second because it was the love- 
waltz, and so on. Then he was to take her 
in to supper, and in short she so arranged that 
he was to be with her the whole evening. 

Meanwhile the time passed happily enough. 
Both the lovers profited by the lesson they had 
received, and Evelyn never once gave way to 
silliness, nor Preston to impatience. It is a 
great joy to be loved, to feel that whatever the 
world says or thinks of you, there is one near 
you who will believe no wrong, hold to you 
through good report, and evil report, and love 
you for yourself alone. It is a great joy to feel 
that this love is the first that person has ever 
felt, and that it comes to you fresh as morning 
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dew on the hill-side. This love is a great 
possession, a stay, a consolation ; something to 
fall back upon when all else slips from under 
you, something to depend on for ever. But it 
is a yet greater joy to love, when that love 
is not rejected, is in part returned. Evelyn 
was happy beyond measure now she had Preston 
once again. He was the king and ruler of her 
life, the owner of her soul, and without him 
she was like a dog who has lost his master. 
She dwelt on his every act and word, followed 
him everywhere with loving eyes, waited for 
him patiently, tended him lovingly, never 
wearied, but rejoiced if she could only labour 
for him. All about him had a value for her 
above all else. The very jasmine he picked for 
her smelt doubly sweet: the rest was only 
jasmine, this was a flower fresh from Eden. 
When the morning woke her, it was to think 
that in so many hours he would be with her, 
and the day was dead till then. That was her 
true dawn. 

He was her sun, her life, her quickening 
air ; the very earth looked twice as fair when 
he was there. His words were all her lore ; 
she treasured them set in halos in her memory. 
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His looks were all her beauty ; she saw nothing 
lovely but him ; his thoughts were hers, she 
never diflfered from him, and had no opinion 
but his. His judgment was her wisdom ; all 
he thought was best. Poor thing, in her deep 
worship she never dreamed that this perfect 
acquiescence destroyed the charm of conversa- 
tion, or that he laughed to hear her express an 
independent opinion, or even contradict, and 
agree with him. And she leaning on his strong 
mind, and giving her whole soul up to him, 
was so happy in this spoiling of herself, so glad 
to be thus robbed, offering him the rich milk 
of love in a full udder of trust, and lowing for 
him to come and take it. And her love grew 
as a tree grows, by its own sap ; it fed upon 
itself, and itself nourished itself. The very act 
of loving seemed to magnify her love, and 
she laid it out on him in joyful usury ; only 
shyness and modesty held her back, or she 
would have sung it into his ears every hour 
of the day, till she shouted and screamed it, 
unable to hold all the thrill of love she felt for 
him. 

And this intense passion raised a new ob- 
stacle. He must be all hers. Waking or 
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asleep, alive or dead, she must at least have him 
by her. She grew jealous of the book he read, 
jealous of her father when he talked to him. 
She looked on them as pirates, if they took him 
even a moment from her, and so in her igno- 
rance she shackled him and exercised a tyranny 
of love over him which was soon to foster a 
terrible revolution. 

For a while this extreme jealousy delighted 
Preston, because it was the chief way in which 
she told her love. She was still too shy with 
him, too modest to tell it him in words. She 
called him still " Mr. Preston,'* and used no 
titles of affection never a " dear," or " darling," 
or *' sweet," such as he heaped on her in his 
happiest moments. But after a time he began 
to discover the inconvenience of this jealousy. 
As long as it was confined to her snatching the 
newspaper or a book from him, if he took it up 
for a moment, or to sharp black looks, (the first 
he had seen in Evelyn) angrily directed at 
Margaret, if Preston engaged in a conversation 
with her, or to sound scoldings if he lingered 
in the drawing-room talking to the Colonel, 
when she wanted him in the dining-room all 
to herself, he only smiled at it ; even when it 
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came to a despotic regulation of bis hours^ to 
keeping him from his work, however important 
it might be, and to depriving him of all liberty 
to come and go, he only thought to himself : 
" It is very pleasant to be loved by this child, 
but I must not let her get into the habit of 
ruling me. I must take my own way now, or 
submit for life to petticoat government/* 

But this determination was the cause of 
more difficulties that followed, and which were 
now only beginning. It happened that about 
this time Hibberd had written to him several 
times about their common work, and new in- 
centives to ambition and labour demanded new 
efforts. He could not but contrast from time 
to time himself working out the deepest ques- 
tions of living interest, and preparing to as- 
tonish, if not to move, the world, and himself 
loitering about to indulge the caprices of a 
pretty child who had not even mind enough to 
understand him. He felt how enervating to 
his character was this easy luxury of love, and 
resolved to break through it. He had got into 
the habit of going every day to Marfield, for 
Evelyn was very miserable and often became 
iQ, if she did not see him at least once a day. 
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He now tried to lessen the number of his visits 
but he soon repented the trial. At first his 
attempt was m6t by passionate remonstrance, 
and tears, and entreaties ; and in anxiety Eve lost 
all her timidity, and would cling to him or 
lock the door on him when he proposed to leave 
her rather earlier than usual. This was some- 
times annoying, for it is never easy to take a 
man of any character away from his ambitions, 
still less so when those ambitions are good and 
noble. Still, when the tears came, as they too 
often did, he had not the heart to go, and so gave 
in. But it did not stop here. Once or twice 
he very deliberately took his own way in spite 
of tears, and on one of these occasions when Mar- 
garet found her weeping bitterly after he was 
gone, she was foolish enough to say to her : 
" Don't you see that he is getting tired of you. 
Eve ? I am not surprised at it, for you don't 
seem to ^muse him very much. At any rate 
you scarcely speak to one another when you are 
with us, and I suppose you don't say much 
when you're alone together." 

Evelyn made no answer to this, but laid it 
up in her morbid little heart, and remembered 
it the next time he proposed to leave her. She 
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no longer, therefore, remonstrated, but being 
angry now with herself, she fell into a sulky fit, 
from which nothing would rouse her. Her 
jealousy was so universal, that often Preston 
sought in vain for any cause of these fits ; and 
soon — fatal conclusion — attributed them to 
temper. She herself knew their causes well 
enough, but would not tell him, and when he 
blamed her afterwards for her temper, she ad- 
mitted that it was temper only, and Preston 
was in despair. In these moments of self-re- 
proach she became doggedly silent, and his 
tenderest, kindest words could not wring a 
syllable from her. Then, after a time, he lost 
patience and broke away from her in disgust. 

The morning of Mr. Wytham's party was 
such a day as that. 

" I shan*t see anything of you at the party," 
Eve had complained the night before, " so you 
must come down to lunch." 

After some struggle on this point, he had 
given in and consented to come. But he had 
a scheme of his own on hand, and after lunch, 
quietly told her that he meant to go to Laun- 
ceston. They were walking in the garden 
under the cedars when he told her this. 
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"Indeed, you shall Dot," she answered, at 
once taking his arm, as if afraid he would be 
off at once. " To Launceston, indeed ! What 
can you want to do there ?'* 

" T will tell you this evening. It is some- 
thing you will like, child." 

" I shan't like anything that makes you 
go to Launceston ; you must stay here. I 
won't have it. You are always leaving me 
now." 

" Well, sweet, I must go, so there's nothing 
more to say about it. And now," looking at his 
watch, " it is nearly three, so that if I am to be 
back and dressed by nine, I must be off at 
once." 

Evelyn said nothing, but grasped his arm 
tightly. He walked on a little way to humour 
her, and they came upon the lawn. There 
was one winter rose blooming there alone in a 
bed, and he stooped down to pick it. 

" I wish you would not pick the flowers, 
papa does not like it,*' she said, with most un- 
usual sharpness. 

But it was already picked, and quoting Owen 
Meredith, he stuck it in the bosom of her 
dress. 
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" * The world buds every year. 
But love just once.* " 

She took it out again, and threw it down on 
the ground. 

" Why, Lyn, that is the first rose of naine 
you have ever thrown away." 

She turned her head away, and said nothing. 
So they walked on again in silence. Presently 
he looked round at her face. 

" Why, little Lyn is positively pouting. 
She has no idea how ugly it makes her look/' 

•' I am always ugly. You think so, I know." 

" Oh ! for the golden tongue of a poet, to 
sing your charms," said he, laughing. 

" 1 shall go away, if you go on like that," 
and she stamped her foot. 

" Lyn angry ! is it possible ? What on earth 
has raised this wonderful amount of spirit ?" 

She took her arm from his, and turned 
back towards the house. He followed to ap- 
pease her. 

" Come, child, we shall only quarrel if we 
do nothing ; so suppose I stay till four, and 
we will read some more Sharon Turner to- 
gether." 

c 2 
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"No. I don't want to.*' 

** What do you want, then, Madame ?" 

She said nothing, but walked on slowly. 

" The silent woman is vindicating her right 
to the title, to-day." 

Not a word or smile from Lyn. 

" Well then, child, I must go, and so be back 
earlier.** 

" Go, if you like." 

" But not in anger. What have I done to 
oflFend you ? come, cheer up." 

" I know you want to go ; you are getting 
tired of me. You hate me now.** 

He walked on a little by her side, and be- 
came grave. 

Evelyn,*' he said, " I think you wish me 
to bate you, for I cannot otherwise account 
for your extraordinary conduct lately. The 
slightest thing seems to put you out of temper. 
I do what I can to restore it, but in vain. 
This is certainly not the way to make me love 
you. 

"You had better hate me then. I know 
you want to. You wanted to break off the 
engagement. You can do so, if you like.** 
" Evelyn, T shall not take advantage of what 
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you say in a moment of temper, but I must 
take this opportunity of telling you, Lyn, that 
if you do not cure it, your temper will be the 
ruin of us both. It has increased so terribly 
lately, that I own to you it has begun to tell 
upon me, and to cool down the affection I once 
felt for you. I warn you of it, Lyn, and I 
hope the warning will not be lost. You had 
better take it, before it is too late/* 

And so saying he went away, angrily, with- 
out a look or a shake of the hand. She stood 
still where she was, her head sunk on her 
bosom, blaming herself, but unable to rally. 
There was just time even now to run after him, 
and ask forgiveness ; even now he had turned 
round to look at her once more ; but no, she 
would not do it, for the thought rose again 
to stare her in the face. " He is tired of me ; 
he loves me no longer." 

She waited till he was quite gone, for often 
at the last moment, when leaving her in such 
an angry mood, he had come back again for a 
last kiss, and then had lingered on for another 
hour to " make it up" again. But this time 
did not come. '* He is very angry/' she said, 
'^ and he has a right to be so. It is all my 
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fault.'' Then she slowly retraced her steps 
across the lawn, picked up the rose she had 
fluDg away, kissed it, and stuck it in her 
bosom, thinking — " I will wear it to-night." 

The two girls looked charming that evening 
when dressed. Their dresses were alike, and 
very simple — white tarlatane trimmed by 
themselves with real ivy-leaves off the house 
wall, the most delicate they could find. They 
wore others in their hair. Mr. Wytham had 
sent down his carriage for them, and with it 
bouquets from his own hot-house for each of 
the young ladies. It would have been too 
marked to send one only for Miss Margaret. 

" Ah," said Meggie. " If Mr. Preston knew 
his duty he would have gone to Launceston this 
morning and brought you back a bouquet/* 

" He is gone to Launceston/' answered Eve 
pettishly. 

"To get you one?" 

" I don't know. I'm sure he had much bet- 
ter not throw away his money in buying flowers 
for me." 

" You are looking pale, Lyn," said the Co- 
lonel, coming out. 

" Oh I she will soon have a colour when she 
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has danced once with Mr. Preston/' said 
Meggie, as they got into the carriage. 

They were almost the first arrivals, for 
they went scrupulously at the hour of the in- 
vitation. Mr. Wytham met them, made 
them several compliments, and took them to 
the ball-room. 

" Only fancy what a fortunate man I am,*' 
said he, in high spirits. '^ For once in a way, 
after turning the house upside down for 
you young ladies to dance in, we are to have 
really a good ball. The Pilgrims are come 
back r 

" No, indeed ? When did they come ?'' 

"On Thursday, and they have at least 
half-a-dozen most attractive young men with 
them—'' 

" Who are to come to-night ?" cried Margaret. 

" Of course. I went up and gave a general 
invitation. They are all good dancers, Miss Mar- 
garet, so that I must secure my dances now, 
or I shall have no chance." 

" Are they handsome ?'* 

"Of course. Trust Fanny Pilgrim to select 
handsome men for the huntmg season. However, 
there is one of them really a good-looking fel- 
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low — Charley Morier, Fanny Pilgrim called 
hiai, she reconimended him highly/* 

The rooms soon began to fill, and the wisp 
of a man rushed oflf to receive his guests. 
Evelyn watched the door eagerly, but as yet 
Preston had not appeared. Of course all the 
village notabilities were present, and a decent 
share of county people. A few highly respect- 
able individuals represented Launceston. At 
length there was considerable stir and commo- 
tion, and the Pilgrims' party was announced. 

The Pilgrims were the people not only of 
Wilton, but of the county. Jack Pilgrim, 
a vulgar looking little man with a crisp brown 
wig, and a notoriety in hunting, was at that 
time High Sheriff. Mrs. Pilgrim, a good 
foil to her husband, was a tall elegant woman 
of the world, more at home in a London sea* 
son than here. Miss Pilgrim, a fine but plain 
girl with a loud voice, and rather inclined to 
be fast, came in surrounded by four young men 
of irreproachable get up and whiskers. The 
air of the whole party were superior, though the 
Pilgrims were not vulgar enough to assert any 
superiority. On the contrary, the father was 
good-natured, the mother well-bred, and the 
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daughter knew how to behave herself, and ge- 
nerally did so. StUl the Pagrims " drew their 
line/* and never visited Launceston people, 
while Wytham, the Thorntons and the Mor- 
daunts were the only set they tolerated in Wil- 
ton. Consequently, all the natural flunkeyism 
of English people displayed itself luxuriantly at 
their entrance into the ball-room. The chatter 
stopped at once, and the Pilgrim voices alone 
heard. Eyes were turned on the Pilgrim party 
with something of awe. The best places, were 
instantly vacated for their reception, and the 
conversation generally ran on the appearance of 
Miss Pilgrim, and surmises as to the probable 
length of their stay in Wilton. 

The first quadrille went off with the usual 
coldness of first quadrilles. Margaret danced 
with some one, but Evelyn, who knew not one 
paitner there, sat out. After the quadrille 
Miss Pilgrim walked round in turn with her 
partner, a somewhat listless Adonis of true 
English type. He was of about middle height, 
with a well-built figure, light hair, and large 
whiskers, and a very large military moustache. 
His face was a complete model of manly beauty 
a VAnglaiSf acquiline and faultless nose, large 
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deep blue eyes with a somewhat languid expres- 
sion, and a conoplexion that would not have 
shamed a girl. He cast half looks at the 
Various young ladies as he passed on with 
Fanny Pilgrim ; but Evelyn felt herself blush 
as he stared rather fixedly at her. 

Presently the two came and stood near 
enough for her to overhear their remarks. 

" It is really a cruel penance/* he said. " I 
wish I might go home and smoke my weed in 
peace. There is only one decent looking girl 
in the room besides yourself.*' 

"Nonsense; there are two or three very 
pretty ones. Which has your highness con- 
descended to select as the pretty one." 

He answered in a low tone, and then both 
turned round and looked at Evelyn. Apparently 
he asked who she was, for she heard Fanny's 
louder voice reply. 

''I can't imagine; unless it is a younger 
sister of Meggie Mordaunt. Ah ! here she is ; 
we can ask her." 

Fanny and Meggie went through the usual 
cordiality proper to young lady friends. There 
was a little meaningless talk, and the Adouis 
was introduced to Meggie. Then Fanny seemed 
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suddenly inspired with a recollection, and pounced 
upon Evelyn, very much to her confusion. 

" Dear me, I really didn't know you again, 
till Margaret told me who you were. You 
are so altered since last winter. Have you 
been dancing ? No ? Then you will let me 
introduce you a partner, an admirable waltzer, 
I assure you." With which she drew forward 
Adonis. " Miss Evelyn Mordaunt — Captain 
Morier." 

" Been to Paris, Miss Mordaunt, this 
winter ?" 

" Paris ? oh, no. I have been here all the 
winter." 

" Ah ! hunting I suppose. You hunt, of 
course ?" 

"No, I don't," said Evelyn rather con- 
fused. 

Now Captain Morier knew at a glance that 
this girl neither hunted nor went to Paris, nor 
anything of the kind. He was merely pursuing 
his usual tactics. 

" Ah ! quite right, too. Governor doesn't 
allow it, daresay. I suppose you were in town 
last season ; very full season, wasn't it ?" 

** Do you mean London ?" 
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" Well, yes. Ah ! I see you put me right 
' Town' is rather slang now ; ' London' quite 
the proper phrase. You were in London 
then?" 

" No ; I have never been there in my 
life.'' 

"Nonsense. You won't make me believe 
that you are provincial bred, Miss Mordaunt, 
you haven't the unmistakeable signs of it about 
you. There's as much diflference as between a 
cart-horse and a racer. But you're quite right ; 
it ought to be prohibited by law to ask a young 
lady about her former seasons. Every season 
she passes ought to be scratched out and 
ignored. A young lady is always in her first 
season, of course, eh?" 

" I assure you I have never been in London 
at all." 

" Ah ! well, I won't dispute with you. Fond 
of the country, eh ? great rider, daresay. Stiff 
country about here, isn't it ? Now you ought 
to come and see the throw off to-morrow at 
Loxmore — beautiful vale country all through — 
splendid pace. But here's the waltz ; not 
engaged, are you ?" 

Eve was longing for a waltz. She looked at 
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the door for the hundredth time, but Preston 
was not there. 

** I am engaged/* she said ; *'but my partner 
is not come/* 

" Then cut him. In a small room like this, 
there is no excuse for him. 

" I mean he is not come to the party yet." 
" More reason still. Shall we follow Miss 
Pilgrim ? she has led off.** 

"No, thank you; I am afraid he might 
come in the middle." 

" Then he must forfeit the dance.*' 
" I would rather wait, please." 
" Then I'll wait, too.'* 

And he sat down by her side and began 
talking rapidly to her, quizzing the dresses and 
appearance of the whole party, and rousing 
Eve completely from her sullenness. At last, 
after much pressing, she consented to waltz with 
him. 

Now, as I said, in purely physical acquire- 
ments, Evelyn generally showed considerable 
skill, and waltzing was one that she excelled in. 
The Captain was delighted. 

" Ah ! Miss Mordaunt, you*ve nearly broken 
my heart/* said he when they stopped. 
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" What do you mean ?" with an attempt at 
dignity. 

" Don't be alarmed ! That breakage is to 
come, and you may do it yet. But I mean 
this tiresome article that you hear thumping — 
can't you hear it ? The doctors tell me it will 
snap in two some day, and waltzing is one of 
the things that are to bring about the explosion. 
Riding^s another ; so, of course, waltzing and 
riding are my two pet exertions. How should 
you like to see me roll a corpse at your feet ? 
pretty tableau, eh?" 

I don't know that any girl of seventeen 
is utterly insensible to flattery. Eve had as 
little vanity as a violet, and would have 
repudiated open flattery with contempt, but she 
was so unaccustomed to attention, that she was 
very soon won by it. Therefore, in spite of 
Preston's truancy, she enjoyed this first 
waltz. 

The Captain joined the other exquisites, 
who with Jack Pilgrim were standing in the 
middle of the room. 

" I can tell you, Worthington," said he, 
" you don't know what dancing is till you've 
tried that little filly in the ivy-leaves over there." 
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All the five turned round and stared at 
Evelyn, who for relief examined her bouquet. 

*' Dooced pretty little thing, too,'* said one. 

" I say, you mustn't try it on there, Venus,'* 
(this was the soubriquet of the handsome 
Captain), " she's too young." 

" Bah ! I'll bet you a pony she knows how 
to flirt. These country girls begin when they're 
in short petticoats ; you may trust innocence 
for being cunning. I believe, for my part, 
they pick it up from the foxes." 

"No, no, Morier," said old Pilgrim, "that 
won't do ; if I'm not mistaken, she belongs to 
the village ; I've seen her at Moorlands, I think. 
If you go breaking her heart, you'll lose the 
election for the county." 

'* I vote we protect her," said Worthington. 
" We three will keep her out of Venus' hands 
for the rest of the evening. She's the prettiest 
girl here." 

" Come now," said Morier, " let us make it 
a business matter. I'll introduce you aU, one 
after another, give you a fair start, let you 
dance the next two affairs with her, and back 
her to refuse you all for the second waltz, 
and accept me." 
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" She's promised you ?" 

"Ask her if she has. Besides, yoi;i never 
knew me engage myself beforehand, did you ? 
Come, will you three club, and give me three 
to one in ponies on the event, eh ?" 

" A pony a-piece, and fair play.'' 

" Just so ; is it done ?" 

Poor little Eve, she had no idea that she was 
being treated like a race-horse. 

The next two dances came off. Mr. Wor- 
thington was introduced to her for the galop, 
Mr. Fitzroy for the polka ; Sir Edward Acton 
was bent on getting the waltz; Preston was 
not come yet. 

At last the waltz came round, that second 
waltz, that love-waltz she had promised to 
Preston. Mr. Worthington came up first. 

*• I am engaged, thank you." 

"Will you allow me to put a rather im- 
pertinent question ? Are you engaged to 
Captain Morier ?" 

Evelyn blushed without knowing why. 

** No, no, to a gentleman who is not come 
yet." 

Mr. Fitzroy saw his friend's discomfiture 
with glee, and after a short interval came up. 
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He relied for success mainly on the beauty 
of his get-up, but was met with the same 
reply. 

" Not engaged to Morier, are you ?" he also 
asked. 

" No, my partner is not come yet." 

" Oh ! he will not come now, it is too 
late." 

" I am sure he will be here directly. I would 
rather wait if you please." 

" There's my money gone," he murmured 
retreating. 

Sir Edward Acton, just of age, and very 
rich, was led up by Venus himself. He was 
allowed to argue the point, to say what he 
could about the infidelity of the truant partner, 
and to make a last effort to save his own money 
and that of his friends, but in vain. Evelyn 
was determined to wait. 

When she had dismissed him, her head 
being not a little turned at so much attention, 
she found Venus seated quietly by her side. 

" I must admire the way in which you gave 
those three graces their conge, Miss Mordaunt, 
but really, you must have great confidence 
in your partner to suppose he will come at this 

VOL. U. D 
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hour to a quiet country party. No one of any 
taste would do such a thing in the country. 
But I understand the case, and must ask you 
one question. Is not this truant the saoae 
as you expected for the first waltz ?" , 

" How did you guess that ?" 

"There, I tell you what we'll do. It is 
roost shameful conduct in him to be so late^ 
let us punish him." 

" Oh no. I dare say he could not help it, 
because I know he had to go to Launceston 
this afternoon, and he may have been de- 
tained." 

** But he will not have the face to come in 
so late?" 

" Oh, yes, I am sure he will come." 

Venus thought of his money. 

" Do you know. Miss Mordaunt, how popu- 
lar you are to-night ? each of those three 
gentlemen would give a thousand pounds to 
dance with you." 

" I am sure they would not, indeed.'* 

" But I assure you it is the case. So much 
so that if you will not dance this waltz with 
me^ I shall have to pay them each that sum." 

(Venus was not particular as to truth). 
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" Oh, you are joking." 

" It is positive truth. I have undertaken to 
dance with you — of course, not knowing that 
there was an interesting stranger in the question 
— or to pay them each a thousand pounds." 

" What an enormous sum. But is it really 
true?" 

" Shall I call them to witness ?" 

" Oh no, please don't/' 

" Then will you save me the money ?" 

Evelyn looked at the door. 

** I will wait five minutes, and then if my 
partner does not come, I will dance with you 
with pleasure." 

Venus took out his watch, and Evelyn 
looked anxiously at the door. He did not 
come, and Morier gained his point. 

In the middle of the waltz, Evelyn said, " I 
must stop." 

She had looked to the door as they danced, 
and there stood Preston watching her with 
a quiet smile. Venus followed her eyes, and 
saw her hlush. 

" Stars and fishes ! there's Denny Preston," 
said he, " I wonder how the — how he came 
down here." 

D 2 
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" Do you know Mr. Preston ?*' 

'* Oh Lord, yes. Everybody knows Denny 
Preston.'' 

Thereupon Evelyn formed a little plan. 

" Can you tell me anything about him ?" 

" Of course I can, if you will tell roe one 
thing. Is this that truant partner." 

Evelyn blushed and looked down. She 
wanted now to appear to flirt with Venus, but 
Preston's eyes were fixed on her. 

"Ah! Miss Mordaunt, you have caught 
hold of a dangerous man there/' 

"Dangerous?" 

" To your peace of mind, a thorough lady- 
killer." 

" Will you please tell me if he is a good 
man." 

" Good ?" laughed Venus, " Oh yes ! very 
good indeed, too good for this world. After 
knocking about town for ten years, he has 
taken it into his head that he can regenerate 
the world — ha, ha !" 

" We can dance now," said Evelyn quietly. 

When the waltz was over, she looked about 
for Preston. He was talking in a lively 
manner to Louisa Thornton. Now, Louisa 
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Thornton was a very good girl, no doubt, but 
in no way attractive. She was very well grown, 
in prime condition, and her age might have 
been anything between twenty and forty. It 
was impossible to tell it. Her face was rather 
classical in profile, but in full was common. 
In short, she was as nearly like Britannia on a 
half-penny as a young lady can be, and when 
you saw her from one side seated, you intui- 
tively looked for her shield and trident. Never- 
theless, Evelyn felt as if she could have 
demolished Britannia, and immolated her on 
her own shield. 

Their conversation was not promising. 

** Have you been reading much lately ?'* 
asked Preston. 

" Not much, a few novels." 

**'AdamBede?'" 

" I began it, but found so much Warwick- 
shire dialect in it, that I did not care to go 
on. Then, too, it is all about the lower 
orders.*' 

" Very objectionable certainly," said Preston, 
laughing in his sleeve. 

Evelyn was watching them, and felt certain 
he was saying aU kinds of tender things to 
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Louisa Thornton. She was not engaged to 
him for the next two dances^ and he went 
on .talking to Britannia, and even danced with 
her, while she had to go through quadrilles and 
Lancers with Worthington and Acton. 

At last he came to claim her for a waltz. 

" Why are you so very late ?" said she. 

*^ I was detained at Launceston." 

** Your two waltzes are over, you know.'* 

"Yes, did you dance both with that man 
Morier?" 

Evelyn looked down ; " I waited as long as 
possible for you." 

" Oh, I am glad, to see you have been 
enjoying yourself. How did you like Morier ?" 

Evelyn thought of her plan. 

" Very much indeed ; do you know him ?*' 

" Yes, a little. He is a famous rider and 
also lady-killer. So I suppose you are in love 
with him already ?*' 

" Oh 1 yes, quite, of course. But do not be 
so disagreeable," she answered, utterly unable 
to play her part. "I want to talk to you. 
I am so glad you are come at last. I thought 
you were not coming." 

" I have something for you,'* he said 
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quietly, taking her out into the passage ; " but 
stop, you have a bouquet already ; who gave 
it you?" 

" Ah 1" 

" Not Venus — I mean Morier?" 

" Never mind, who gave it me/* 

*' Then I may give mine to some one 
else/* 

" Yours ! have you brought one ? oh, you 
can give it to Louisa Thornton." 

•* Just so — to Britannia ; and the fan, too ?" 

He had brought her to the side-board in the 
hail, and then drew out from his hat a splendid 
bouquet, and a yet more splendid fan. Evelyn 
looked at him inquiringly. 

** Did you get those at Launceston ?'* 

"No, they came down from London. I 
only went over to fetch them. I thought you 
would want a fan and some flowers." 

"Forme?" she cried. "Oh, how very silly 
I was to be so naughty about your going to 
Launceston. Oh, how could you order them 
all the way from London. Oh you dear, 
dear—" 

She suddenly remembered herself, and forgot 
Morier and Britannia, and everything in tlie 
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delight of this discovery. It was for her that 
he had gone. She felt she was quite unworthy 
of it, and did not know how to thank him. 
She tore Mr. Wytham's bouquet to pieces, and 
scattered the flowers on the ground. Then she 
took the winter rose from her bosom, and 
stuck it in his button-hole. 

"Why, that is the rose you threw away/* 
said he. 

She blushed so deeply, that to hide her face 
she came and nestled her head on his breast. 
He took her hands and grasped them warmly. 
Each had discovered, for the first time, how 
much they loved one another. 

Then after this, Eve thought the ball was a 
dance of Peris in Paradise. She never had 
enjoyed, thought she, never could enjoy any- 
thing so much, and was quite sad, though very 
tired when it was over. As for Venus, he lost 
money after all, having backed himself to get 
another dance out of her in spite of that fellow 
Preston ; but Eve danced with no one else that 
night. Preston avoided the exquisites, merely 
nodding to them, and when Venus came up to 
talk to him, suddenly discovered most interest- 
ing matters to talk about to Eve. When he 
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had seen them off in Wytham's carriage, he 
turned about, and found Wolf waiting for him 
at the door. Then the two walked off, Preston 
thinking to himself, " I am almost in love to- 
night." 

The night was very dark, and a thick fog 
had come down over it ; he could scarcely find 
his road. Wolf followed at his heels, but from 
time to time stopped and uttered a low growl. 
He was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to notice this, and walked on rapidly. 
He had soon mounted the hill, and managed 
to find the path which led towards the Wynch. 
Here the wind was blowing fiercely, and driving 
the fog up from the valley below, so that in 
a few minutes he could scarcely see his hand 
before him. He came at last to a large bare 
tract, where there was nothing to guide him 
but a miserable wind- worn ash, fit for the 
midnight orgies of elves and demons dancing 
round it. He looked round for this, but could 
not see it through the mist. Then he listened 
to hear it creak or whistle in the wind, but the 
gale was so noisy, that he could hear nothing 
else. Wolf, too, who knew the path by 
instinct, or scent, or something, had gone on 
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in front, too far for him to see him through 
the dense fog. He had just whistled to the 
dog to come back and guide him, but he ^as 
suddenly struck by a desperate blow on the 
back of the head, and fell forward insen- 
sible. 

When Preston came to himself again, he 
was lying on his face with a drowsy feeling 
of comfort, and implicitly believing that he was 
in his own bed ; he had no inclination to stir, 
and might have lain quiet for an hour longer, if 
he had not felt a cold tickling on the back 
of his neck. He put up his hand towards the 
part, and in doing so perceived that he was 
lying on wet grass instead of a dry mattress. 
There was some moisture on his neck, but 
he was quite indifferent about it, till he began 
to feel a low sullen aching on the back of 
his head. On turning over, he found that the 
pain increased, and seemed to come all round 
to his forehead. Utterly ignorant of what had 
taken place, his first impression was that he 
had fallen into a quarry, of which there were 
several on the hills. He sat up, put; his hand 
to his head, found that his hat was gone, and 
that in place of it there was a wound of some 
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kind on his crown ; and presently he made out 
that the cold tickling moisture was nothing 
more nor less than blood flowing from the 



He soon recovered the full use of his senses, 
and wondered where Wolf could be. The wind 
was whistling wildly, the night was impenetrable, 
but dose to him he discerned a strange noise. 
He listened attentively, and made out that 
it was partly a low rattling growl of his dog, 
and partly a succession of indistinct curses from 
a human mouth. He got to his feet, wonder- 
ing more and more, and turned in the direction 
of this noise. Moving forward a little, he saw 
two figures in a close embrace, yet struggling 
with one another. Another step, and he saw 
an arm uplifted, and something flash for a 
moment in the dark night. The next there 
was a piteous yelp, and one of the strugglers 
loosed his hold of the other, and fell upon the 
ground. He bounded forward, and saw that 
this was Wolf, and that his adversary was 
a man. All now flashed upon him. This 
same man had struck the blow on his head ; 
this man with the knife in his hand had cut 
the dog's throat ; this man having done these 
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kind offices, was running away ; but Preston in 
fury, took two leaps, flung himself upon him, 
and grasped his throat from behind. In a 
moment the man had disengaged his arm, and 
Preston saw the knife glitter, as his opponent 
brought it round and struck backward at 
him. 

He missed the first time, but the second 
Preston taking one hand from his throat, 
caught his hand just under the knife. The 
man then twisted round his long supple body, 
and got his neck free again ; the while Preston 
seized the knife in both hands and tried to 
wrest it from him, he struck at him with 
his left hand. Preston was weak already from 
the stun, and these blows nearly brought him 
down; when rallying all his strength, he 
brought his fist so heavily down on the man's 
wrist, that he could no longer hold the knife, 
but left it in Preston's hand. Then, just 
as Preston was falling forward, too weak to 
keep his balance, the man seeing that the odds 
were turned against him, ran off again and 
escaped. 

The whole struggle was done in about a 
minute, and in the most complete silence. 
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Preston had neither seen the face nor heard the 
voice of his assailer, and the knife which re- 
mained in his hand was the only clue to his 
discovery. He fell for a moment on his hands, 
staggered up again, and turned back to Wolf, 
whose long yelping was now subsiding into 
a groan. Preston felt he could not run after 
the man, for he could scarcely run at all, and 
in the fog he would not have caught him in any 
case ; so he gave up that idea, and knelt down 
to examine Wolf. The gash was just above 
the right shoulder, and bled profusely. It was 
evident the dog had caught the man from 
behind, and had held him somehow while 
Preston was insensible. Then he must have 
got out his knife, and struck backward at 
Wolf till he managed to cut him. Of course, 
if the hound had fixed his teeth in the back of 
his neck or shoulder, it would have been diffi- 
cult for the man to attack him without tearing 
away his own flesh. Preston stripped his 
hankerchief into bandages, and bound up the 
animal's shoulder. Then he examined him to 
see if there were any other wounds, and when 
he came to open his mouth, shuddered to find 
a lump of flesh hanging on his lower tusks. 
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This he took, wrapped it in paper and put it 
by his side. Then, quite exhausted, he sat 
down by Wolf, and untying his white cravat 
made a bandage of it for his own head. After 
some time both master and dog were able to 
creep home to the Wynch, where after washing 
and bandaging his own wound and Wolfs he 
lay down utterly exhausted, and fell into a state 
between sleep and swoon. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Providentially, the next day being Wednes- 
day was that on which his charwoman came to 
clean up. He despatched her with a note to 
Evelyn to say he was unwell, and a message 
to the police and a surgeon at Launceston. In 
good time all was satisfactorily settled. The 
surgeon and an inspector arrived together. 
The former declared the dog's wound to be the 
worse, but that while Wolf would be assisted 
by nature and good health in recovering it, 
Preston had to fear suppuration in the head. 
That blow, he told him, had been inflicted with 
a club or stick, the other with a knife. The 
lump of flesh was pronounced to be the lobe 
of an ear, the very limb a stag-hound would 
seize first. The knife was nothing but a large 
clasp-knife such as labourer's carry, with a 
long blade which could only be shut by pressing 
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a spring. Preston's hat had been found by 
the charwoman, and the inspector then proceeded 
to examine the spot, but found nothing but 
a few faint traces of blood which the heavy 
mist had almost washed away. 

The doctor prescribed and ordered complete 
quiet for both dog and man, but to no pur- 
pose. First, Wolf insisted on seeing his 
master, and scrambled upon his bed with much 
labour. Next, not approving of surgical ap- 
pliances, he did his best to lick and scratch 
away his bandages, and at length succeeded. 
Lastly, w4ien Preston had lain in miserable 
solitude for a long time, he felt that he must 
see Evelyn, and accordingly made his way down 
to Marfield, slowly followed by Wolf, limping 
along on three legs. 

He was well rewarded, though, for the pain 
of walking, in the tender anxiety of Evelyn, 
and the kindness of the Colonel and Margaret. 
Sympathy was heaped with wholesale bounty 
on dog and man. They would not rest till 
Preston consented to lie upon the sofa. Evelyn 
brought the softest cushions for bis head, and 
vanished for awhile to prepare some infallible 
concoction of the tea yams, in which she placed 
implicit confidence. Even Wolf was, for the 
first time in his life, allowed to come into the 
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drawing-room and there coddled and petted 
like a child and regaled with biscuits ; and 
therefore on finding that an invalid life was so 
much more comfortable than that of weary 
.sentinel in the porch, that individual took care 
to limp very badly for the next fortnight 
when any body was near to see him, turned up 
his eyes in the most pathetic manner and assumed 
the general air of a martyr — all, I regret to say, 
with a sordid view to biscuits. To crown it 
all, the Colonel insisted that Preston could not 
return to his lonely lodgings, and though the 
invalid protested his complete convalescence, he 
was pressed by all three — Evelyn using her 
eyes more eflScaciously than her tongue — to 
stay that one night, and very comfortable they 
made him. 

As for the adventure, it was a nine day's 
wonder and a deep mystery. Every body 
hazarded conjectures, but none hit so near the 
mark as Evelyn in her random way. For 
when everybody had worn the subject thread- 
bare, and were giving their tongues a rest, she 
suddenly exclaimed : 

'' I'm sure it was the same man that we used 
to see at the window." 

A loud laugh at this was not the sole cause 
of Evelyn's deep blush. 

VOL. II. B 
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"What!" cried Margery, off her guard, 
" do you mean the man that kissed you ?" 

" Kissed you I" cried the invalid, starting 
up on the sofa. 

Evelyn hid her face for shame, and Margery 
had to tell the whole story. 

" By Jove, if I had known this, I would 
have scalped the fellow," shouted Preston. 
"But this is more and more mysterious. 
This must be looked into, but we must not let 
the police do it. No, no, I must stop their 
search, Colonel. It would not do to have the 
mystery publicly solved after this." 

And so it turned out that the police were 
stopped in their enquiries, and for a time the 
offender escaped. 

However, the adventure soon became the 
talk of the whole village. The four exquisites 
posted down to the Wynch to hear it all from 
Preston himself. 

Fortunately for him, he was then at Mar- 
field, but on his return found their four cards 
tied up with a bit of string to the handle of his 
door. Wytham came down to Marfield to 
hear and offer consolation, and by way of the 
latter informed Preston that the Pilgrims were 
going to call on him — an honour at which he 
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d'd not show that intense delight which Wytham 
had expected. . 

At last the Launceston papers got hold of it. 
The Examiner of that ilk gave the story a whole 
column, headed " Dastardly Assault ; Heroic 
Conduct of a Dog." The * Chronicle' which 
was at deadly feud with its rival, gave two 
columns in which it examined the story critically, 
sneered down the details, and affected to have 
more particular knowledge of the facts, adding 
" Mr. Preston is known to be actively engaged 
in a reforming scheme of the most revolution- 
ary tendency, and it has even been suggested 
by evil-disposed persons that his mysterious 
assailant was the hireling of a political party. 
tempora, mores, (the only Latin he 
knew) to think that such acts can be im- 
puted to any party in the nineteenth century. 
That there is more in it than meets the eye, 
however, we may well surmise from the fact— 
not generally known — that Mr. Preston has 
himself carefully hushed up the affair, forbid- 
ding any further steps to be taken towards the 
discovery of his assailant." 

As for Wolf he became the hero of the vil- 
lage for the time, and accepted all homage — 
especially in the shape of biscuits — as his un- 
doubted right. 

£ 2 
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Preston would soon have forgotten the affair, 
if his head had allowed him to do so. While 
Wolf soon got well and only limped when 
watched, his master^s cranium refused to join 
comfortably, and took to suppuration. The 
effect of this was to weaken him so much that 
he fell into low spirits, from which he tried in 
vain to rouse himself. Unable to work, he 
used to pass whole days at Marfield, and it 
was then that he began to find out fresh defi- 
ciencies in poor Evelyn. She did her best to 
amuse him, but did not know how. If she 
talked a great deal, it could only be on very 
common place subjects, and this wearied him. 
If she was silent, he found the time pass heavily 
and longed for some distraction. 

She loved him all she could, and would do 
anything that could possibly make him happy, 
if she had known what and how. Often when 
she was sitting by him in silence, he would 
think to himself : *'Is she fit to be my wife, 
seeing that I shall often want cheering, often 
even need amusing, and she cannot do so for 
me.'' Men are generally selfish, and in illness 
more so than ever, and thoughts like these 
often rose in Preston's mind. They would not 
have risen if little Eve had had as much 
"head" as "heart." 
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One day when he came down to Marfield 
in very low spirits, for his head was worse than 
ever, and he had got hold of an idea that 
the iilcer was spreading inwards, and would 
reach his brain in time — he found Eve sitting 
in the drawing-room with Charley Morier. He 
had never seen her colour so bright, nor heard 
her talk so much and so well. He did not 
know whether Morier knew of their engage- 
ment, so he threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and allowed the lady-killer to rattle on merrily. 
Morier had his own game to play, and amused 
Evelyn by levelling banter at Preston, which 
began by being innocent enough. Preston, 
however, in his morbid mood, answered him 
curtly, and Morier went on to say sharp and 
somewhat sneering things. Evelyn thinking it 
was all play, laughed, and at last Preston got 
up and most absurdly left the room. But 
Evelyn rushed after him. 

" You shouldn't leave your guest," said 
Preston. " Besides he amuses you, which I 
can't/' 

She said nothing, but clung affectionately to 
his arm. 

•' Evelyn, go back to the drawing-room.*' 
" Oh, no, no ; don't be angry with me." 
"Angry? heaven knows I have not the 
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spirit to be angry, Evelyn. But I have made 
a discovery lately. I have been thinking what 
cause this man who struck me could have to 
hate me, and as I don't find any, I begin to 
think that there must be something about me, 
which I don*t see, that makes people hate me. 
Now, there's that man Morier, why should 
he set upon me, too ? Then I see even you 
are cooling down." 

** Oh, how can you be so cruel ?" 

'* Yes, you have begun to see a little life, to 
find out what your pretty face is worth, and 
how men fall in love with you, and to begin to 
be tired of a dull fellow like me." 

Evelyn turned up her face to his, and he 
saw tears brimming over her eye-lids. 

" Well, child," he said more kindly, " per- 
haps I am morbid — I am ill, you know. 
Forgive me, but listen, Evelyn ; if you really 
have found out that I am not loveable, if 
you really have taken a fancy to some one else, 
just tell me, and I will go away." 

She might well have accused him of being 
morbid and silly now^ but she only blamed 
herself. 

" I'm afraid I am very stupid," she said 
humbly, " I can't amuse you properly." 

" Well, never mind about that. But 
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Evelyn, I should be sorry if you were fascinated 
by this man. I have my reasons ; I won't say 
anything against him, but if you throw me 
over — '* 

" T never, never will/' 

** Don't swear it ; I think I see a leaning 
that way already. But if you should, child, 
get tired of nje, just take up with some one 
who will treat you a little better than that 
man." 

This advice, though morbidly given, was 
not without some reason. Charley Morier, 
who, by the bye, had just gone off highly 
amused at the affair, was a noted bad character 
among men. Even Jack Pilgrim knew it, but 
he was a hunting man, and Morier a first-rate 
rider, and Jack himself was not spotless. So 
he allowed Fanny to invite him to Moorlands. 

The affair did not end here though. The 
Colonel had called on the exquisites at Moor- 
lands, as guests of the Pilgrims, and the four 
had found out that the Mordaunts were the 
prettiest girls about the place, and came down 
pretty often. The Colonel, with his usual 
hospitality, used to ask them to stay to dinner. 
Morier especially ingratiated himself, and laid a 
heavy bet to cut out Denny Preston after 
all. The consequence was, that Preston re- 
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peatedly found Morier in his place at Marfield. 
Ctiarley could amuse the Colonel and Margaret, 
and openly made love to Evelyn. Preston in 
his present state could do nothing of the sort. 
His morbid replies to Morier's sallies were 
secretly blamed by the Colonel, and openly 
laughed at by Margaret, and Eve had often to 
fight his battles in his absence. In short, 
Preston was now jealous in his turn, yet Evelyn 
never once twitted him with it, but only loved 
him more and more. 

At last one day it came to an open affray. 

The hounds had met not far from the Wynch, 
and having lost one fox, were going from 
covert to covert in search of another. Preston 
happened to be sitting on a style looking at the 
view, when up rode Worthington, Acton, and 
Charley Morier. These gentlemen had brought 
down their own horses, and the last had just 
made a fresh purchase of a young mare, a 
beautiful creature, but lightly built, and not 
half up to her work^ This was what Charley 
liked best. To break a horse was a pleasure 
only second to breaking a heart. 

By the side of the style on which Preston 
sat was a fence of the ordinary kind, composed 
of stakes fixed at intervals in the ground with 
a running pole along the top, and hedge-stuff 
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filling up the spaces. Here and there where 
the fence was weak, a hurdle had been stuck 
in. Over this fence Acton and Worthington 
leaped with ease. Morier put the mare gently 
at it, but she swerved and bolted. 

Now the game began. Charley brought the 
mare back, and put her at the same place. 
This time she reared, and would have thrown a 
worse rider. 

"Let me give her a lead/* said Acton, 
leaping to the other side. 

" You be — ^ I want to teach her.'* 

He got his whip right, and prepared for 
work. Spurs and whip went together, but 
with the same result. Each time the mare 
swerved to the off-side, and each time reared. 
He put her at it again and again, lashing her 
more and more, but always in vain. The 
young thing was frightened, and always would 
be frightened till she was coaxed. At last 
Morier lost his temper, and began to swear 
after the manner of the British gentlemen, when 
let loose in the hunting field. 

" rU kill the beast," he cried savagely. " If 
she don't go over I'll flay the hide oflF her — the 
obstinate beast." Only for " beast" he substituted 
another word. 

These and other speeches, accompanied with 
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unprintable expletives, did not allay the said 
beast's terror. It was a splendid struggle 
between theni, showing how powerless mere 
force is between a man and a brute — though 
which was the greater brute we shall see 
presently. 

After a succession of fruitless trials in which 
the mare reared and stumbled, and fled wildly 
about, while Morier stuck on like a Centaur, he 
called out : 

** I know how we'll do it. Acton, get down, 
and let in to her behind." 

Acton obeyed with glee, and now the poor 
thing was to be flogged over. Waiting behind 
her, Acton flogged into her like the master 
of a circus, only twice as hard, and with twice 
as heavy a whip. Morier spared neither spurs 
nor whip, and the poor beast was lashed till she 
bled. No, she knew nothing of timber, and 
wouldn't go, but infuriated with her persecutor, 
commenced a series of movements to get rid of 
him. He stuck on bravely, till at last she 
slipped and rolled over. Morier was almost 
under her, but escaped in time. 

"Hold her down," cried Worthington, and 
Acton running up lashed into her, while Charley 
held the reins fast. But the mare struggled to 
her legs again, and tore away at a fearful pace 
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With Morier by her side, till with a clever jerk 
he sprang into the saddle, and brought her 
to again. 

The battle was to begin again, when Preston 
disgusted, cried out, 

" You'll never get her over like that. You 
must coax her.'' 

** Coax the devil. Do you think I'nn going 
to be beat by a horse ?" 

" It would only be tit for tat ; you beat her, 
so she has a right to beat you." 

So saying, he quietly walked to the place at 
which the attennpts were being made. 

" Hang it, get out of the way," cried Morier, 
preparing to ride up. 

But Preston did not move. He had noticed 
that she always swerved on one side, and saw a 
hurdle sticking in the fence. This he quietly 
drew out, and set up at right angles to the 
fence on the side on which she swerved. The 
next moment she went over the fence gallantly, 
crushing the top pole away however ; she had 
found it impossible to swerve again, and so gave 
it up. 

But Morier was disgusted at the interference ; 
and the moment he was on the other side^ 
dismounted, and holding the reins in his left 
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hand began flogging the poor brute round the 
field, and crying savagely : 

*'Now ril kill her, now Til flog her, the 
obstinate devil." 

" You'll spoil the horse for ever like that," 
shouted Preston. 

" Never mind. There are plenty more where 
that comes from/* 

" Horseflesh must be cheap there,*' laughed 
Preston. 

*' Come, Acton, help me to punish her." 

Acton was quite ready for a little British 
brutality, and the two set to. work and flogged 
the mare round and round till she trembled. 
And then that noble specimen of the British 
sportsman, Charley Morier, affectionately, so 
styled by young ladies, when he was tired of his 
work, stopped panting, and coming up to Wor- 
thington, tried a little bit of sentiment. 

** I'd kill her. Worthy, if it wasn't for my 
heart ; it palpitates so frightfully. I do not 
like to go on." 

How very interesting! What a pity no 
young lady was there to hear him ! 

But the mare was not done with yet. She 
was to be made to go back, and this she 
declined to do resolutely as before. The top 
pole of the fence being now broken down the 
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Stakes stood up bare and sharp^ and yet it was 
over there that the noble sportsman would force 
this creature. After many ineflFectual trials, 
Morier dismounted, got over the fence, and 
tying the lash of his whip firmly to the reins, 
set Acton to flog her behind while he pulled 
her over in front. 

'* That's the way to teach the brute," they 
all cried delighted at the manoeuvre. It was 
slightly ridiculous to see the. handsome lady- 
killer dragged every now and then into the 
fence by the mare, or losing his balance, come 
rolling over on the turf. The battle was a 
fierce one. The mare would soon have 
broken the reins and got away, but for Acton 
belabouring her from behind, and so driving 
her to the fence. 

At last by sheer force Morier succeeded in 
dragging her over. This time she did not 
leap at all, and a stake ran into her flank, 
making the blood flow fast. But they did not 
stop here. Elated with success, Morier leapt 
the fence and dragged her in the same way back 
again. The poor thing was quite exhausted 
by this time, and allowed herself to be dragged 
backwards and forwards, Acton flogging all the 
time, and more wounds being torn in her 
side« 
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When at last the men themselves were tired, 
the poor creature stood trembling and staring, 
and when as Acton held her, Morier came up 
to her, she cowered before him. Then he 
flourished his whip, took a breath, and began 
to punish her again. 

Preston could stand it no longer, and walked 
up to him. 

"Come, she's had enough of it, Morier," 
he said. 

'• Hang you. Til kill her before I've done 
with her." 

He raised the whip, and Preston caught it 
and snatched it from his hand. 

** You're a brute, Morier," said he. 

Morier walked up to him panting with rage. 

" Now, mind," said Preston, pale with 
indignation, ** I've a good mind to show you 
what the whip feels like, even on a brute's hide, 
and by Jove, I'll do it too, and let that poor 
bleeding creature have its revenge, if you touch 
her again." 

Preston's cool character was well known. 
Morier, like all bullies, was a coward. 

" The fellow's mad," said he, turning on his 
heel. Worthington and Acton looked on 
laughing. Preston threw his whip after him, 
and walked slowly away. 
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" He'll have to repent quarrelling with 
Charley Morier," said that individual, mounting 
bis mare, and he meant it, too. 

Well, Mr. Rarey, there's work for you to do. 
You need not talk about grooms ill-using horses. 
Begin with their masters. Such a scene as 
this is not the only one I have seen in the 
hunting field and elsewhere,* only a man like 
Preston to take the horse's part is a rarity I 
have not met with more than once. 

There was this difference between Mr. 
Wytham and Mr. Preston. While the former 
had eagerly availed himself of a calumnious report 
to get rid of a rival, the latter did not even seize 
the opportunity of this scene to turn Evelyn's 
mind against Venus. He only said once in the 
course of conversation. "I don't like that 
man Morier. I think he is cruel, for I saw 
him ill-treat a horse shamefully the other day. 
I told him my mind on the subject, and he did 
not seem to like it." 

Morier's visits at Marfield ceased for a 
short time, but Preston's spirits did not re- 
vive. 

One morning Eve, to her consternation, re- 
ceived the following note. 

♦ The anecdote is a true one. 
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"Dearest child, 
" I am in such low spirits that I am quite 
unfit to see you. I am going for three weeks 
or a month to France, and by the time this 
reaches you, shall have left Launceston on my 
way there. If you care to write to me, address 
to the Poste Restante, Dinan, Brittany. I will 
write to you when I get there, and when I 
return I hope you will find me a rather livelier 
companion. Love to Margaret. 

" Very affectionately yours. 

"Denis Preston.'* 

Poor Evelyn ; before she had read to the end 
of the letter, her hands dropped, her head fell 
powerlessly on her bosom and she had swooned 
away. She had been little moved when they 
told her he was a reprobate, she had only shed 
tears when he talked of breaking off the en- 
gagement ; but when he went from her, it was 
too much, and she sank under it. It was the 
first time in her life that Eve had had a fainting 
fit. Weak as she was, she was one of those 
people who are deeply, but seldom suddenly 
moved. Her appreciation of the extent of an 
evil generally came slowly, probably from want 
of experience id misery. Of separation she 
had had a daily experience, but then there was 
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always hope and faith for the morrow to counter- 
balance it. This time he was utterly gone, and 
the mere thought was enough to strike her 
down. More, Margaret soon brought her 
round again, but the blow was not a single one. 
The grief remained, and with the thought of it 
and the attempt to realize it, she fell into a 
sickness, not indeed alarming, but sad enough 
to all at Marfield. It was a low nervous fever, 
and though she was up again in a fortnight, 
and the fever was at no time very severe, it 
told upon one so constitutionally weak as 
Evelyn, and brought her back to that state of 
timid anxiousness from which her engagement 
had for a time roused her. 

The Colonel and Margaret were disgusted at 
what they believed to be heartlessness in Pres- 
ton, though they excused him, as they were 
always ready to find excuses for him, on the 
plea of ill-health and low spirits. Meanwhile, 
they concocted a plan for an excursion to the 
sea-side when Evelyn should be well enough to 
go, and this illness had also the effects of turn- 
ing their thouglits more towards the child 
whom they had so much overlooked. Little 
Evelyn was so patient in her suffering, so unre- 
pining, and so grateful for every little kindness, 
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that they felt they had not loved her enough till 
now. 

And poor Eve in the long dreary days when 
she lay in that large dull room, in that huge 
old-fashioned four-poster had nothing to think 
of but Preston's indifference, and repeated to 
herself again and again that he did not love her 
any more. Yet whom did she blame for it ? 
Not him, no one but herself. She it was, she 
thought, who had brought it about by her 
illness and her temper, and she resolved to be 
so different to him when he came back. When, 
yes there was the doubt. Would he ever come 
back, she asked herself; but that thought was 
too dreadful to dwell upon, and she prayed 
humbly and earnestly that he might be brought 
back to her. 

The village people were all assiduous in their 
enquiries, and the fact, so clear to all, that some 
quarrel between the lovers had sent Preston 
away, and brought on this illness, made the 
case the more interesting. Venus at once at- 
tributed this imaginary quarrel to jealousy on 
his own account, and saw before him an amus- 
ing game for the remainder of the hunting 
season. Moorlands was rather dull ; the few 
young ladies who came down were not pretty 
enough for him to practise on, while Fanny 
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Pilgrim was engaged in fishing for the rich 
young baronet. 

" My dear fellow," he said to Worthington. 
" Country life always makes me feel rustic, and 
I think one ought to do a little amour champetre 
now and then by way of going out to grass. 
I swear this little Mordaunt is a (something) 
sight more interesting than your regular town- 
girl of five seasons. I really feel quite a good 
little boy when I am with her. Denny Preston 
ought to be cut out, and if he's engaged to 
her, so much the better. It would be too easy 
a game otherwise." 

" Go in and win, Venus, ray beauty,*' res- 
ponded Worthington, relighting his weed. 
" You've sent the social regenerator off the field 
already. But what will you do with her, when 
you've got her ?" 

" Got her, my good man ? I don't intend to 
get her at all. You must be mad to think of 
it. I only want to get that fellow Preston off 
her books, and by that time the hunting will 
be over, and there'll be an end of the game." 

In pursuit of which, Captain Charles Morier 
became a very frequent visitor at Marfield, and 
when Evelyn came down convalescent was quite 
tender in his attentions to her. He made the 
Colonel laugh, won over Margery by his gentle 
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insinuatioDS, and amused Evelyn by his " fun" 
and roused her out of her melancholy. But 
there his success stopped. 

Eve had written many letters to Preston, 
and loving touching letters they were in spite of 
occasional bad spelling, childish hand-writing 
and poverty of thought. The same ideas were 
to be found in all, her misery at his absence, 
her self-reproaches, her promises of improve- 
ment if he would only come back, and lastly 
what she could say on paper though she never 
dared to say it to his face, her deep unalterable 
love for him. The style of this epistle never 
changed. They always began, ** My dearest 
Denis," and always ended, ** Your most loving 
aflfectionate child,*' words under which were 
always two or three dashes. She said scarcely 
anything of her illness, and Preston could not 
guess how bad it had been. Still these letters 
touched him, and though he wrote only three to 
. her, they were enough to console her again. And 
how she read and re-read them, carrying them 
in her pocket, taking them out at quiet mo- 
ments and privately kissing them when there 
was nobody to see her. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that it takes 
two people to flirt. Of course there must be 
a man and a woman in the case, but one of 
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them may be simply a dummy and perfectly 
neutral. Venus was quite aware of this, and 
though Evelyn would not flirt with him, he 
flirted desperately with her, confident that he 
was gaining ground all the time ; and Eve did 
not check him, indeed she did not know how 
to do so, but was rather flattered by his atten- 
tions. In her utter innocence she even en- 
couraged him without meaning it, and ceitain 
it was, that she could get on with him much 
better than with Preston. Venus was not 
burdened with intellect, and did not care for it 
in his quarry. He could therefore enter with 
zest into the little trifles which interested Evelyn, 
and she on the other hand could understand 
him. She was not afraid of him as she was of 
Preston, and for the first time she found that 
she could keep up a conversation, if the subject 
of it was not too exalted. Consequently, the 
Captain whose talk was generally of the smallest 
kind, found her very simple and ** green" but 
i](ot at all stupid. 

At last on the strength of his success so far, 
he laid a heavy bet on the matter with Wor- 
thington, and the next day went down to Mar- 
field in great glee. All this time he had been 
too wary ever to speak either good or evil of 
Preston, he relied solely on his own fascinations. 
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The Colonel and Margaret happened to be out, 
and Morier sat alone in the drawing-room with 
Evelyn, who was working at the table opposite 
the window which was next to the porch. 

His conversation was much too insipid to 
take up my space. He talked a great deal 
about himself, but more about her, artfully 
flattering her with an imaginary character which 
he drew of her, protesting that her light was 
hid under a bushel in this quiet country nook, 
and assuring her that she would make a sensa- 
tion in London. 

At last he came and sat down close to her at 
the table. 

*' Have you no ambition to shine, to receive 
the due meed of your beauty, among people who 
can appreciate it ?" 

He bent down as he spoke, and looked ten- 
derly into her face. Evelyn raised her eyes, 
doubting what to say, and at the open window 
saw Preston standing. She uttered a scream 
of delight, dropped her work, and rushed out 
to him. 

'' A pretty fix," said the Captain to himself. 
" I suppose there'll be another row with 
Denny." 

And to nerve himself for it, he walked to 
the looking-glass and pulled out the ends of 
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his moustache. But he was spared this time, 
for Preston took Evelyn into the garden. Venus 
watched them, and soon under the cedars he 
saw the two locked tenderly in each other's arms. 

" Confound the girl/' he muttered, " she'll 
lose me my money if I don't take care." And 
in no very comfortable mood, he took the op- 
portunity of making his escape. 

Preston never said a word about Morier, and 
Evelyn dared not venture on the subject. 
They had quite enough to say to one another 
for a long time to come. Preston was quite 
restored, but was shocked to see how pale and 
thin Lyn had become. He gradually got her 
to confess how ill she had been, and his con- 
science smote him for his conduct, though Lyn 
never for a moment reproached him with it. 
The separation had done him good, for he had 
felt terribly lonely at Dinan, and had often 
wanted little Eve by his side. He had resolved 
to love her in spite of everything, and had even 
learned to look affectionately at her faults and 
defects. It certainly startled him to find her 
alone with Morier, but he trusted her too well 
to think she was playing him false. He was 
not jealous now of the Captain, but he certainly 
said to himself that night, *' I am glad to find 
that she can amu^e herself when I am away, 
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I shall feel, if it is ever necessary to break off 
the engagement, that she will be able to get 
over it," from which it would appear that his 
love had not increased so very much. 

The hunting was over in another week., the 
Pilgrims departed, and their guests dispersed. 

" How about that bet, Venus ?" said Wor- 
thington, at the station where they were to 
separate. 

** Oh ! my good man, you must give me 
time, Tve only laid the seed at present. The 
crop will come up ready for harvest. Look 
here, has Jack asked you down for next season. 
Yes? Well, he hasn't said anything to me, 
but I shall come, I am pretty sure. Now, if 
you like to let the bet stand over till then, I'll 
finish my work down here in November. If 
not, you must give them a month at least to 
quarrel it out, though after seeing me and her 
together in that way, I expect Master Denny 
will knock it off as soon as he can." 

" Perhaps the old boy keeps him to it." 

*' Just my idea, I shall find out next season ; 

and if so, I'll give the Governor something to 

settle him ; ha, ha." 

« « * « 

The summer passed as summer passes only 
for lovers. Of course, the excursion to the sea 
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was given up, for Preston could not go with 
them and Evelyn begged so bard that they 
would stay that the Colonel, fearful of the effects 
of another separation, gave in at last. But the 
summer was very happy at Marfield. Preston 
had indeed to work a great deal, but perhaps 
on that very account he found more pleasure 
in Evelyn. He had never passed so quiet a 
summer in his life, and yet he seldom found it 
dull. In their own simple way they had plenty 
of amusement. There was the punt on the 
lake, there were excursions to various places, 
there were long walks to be taken, there were 
even certain queer little parties at the Wynch 
itself, which partook rather of the character of 
pic-nics. But better than all this, there was 
the quiet enjoyment of nature. It was quite 
happiness enough for Evelyn to sit and watch 
the sunset with her head on his shoulder, and 
it was quite happiness enough for him to talk 
to her of the beauty of the world, and speculate 
on the beauty of heaven. It was a calm summer 
time, but it was pure and free from the world, 
and Preston felt that this life of labour and love 
was better than any he had ever passed. 

That it did pass, was the saddest. September 
winds came to announce that their summer-life 
was closing, and October frosts told them that 
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it was done. Done ! yes this one summer with 

him, this one first summer, in which she had 

found life so happy, this one first, which might 

perhaps be the last. Happy Eve, who could 

not look into the future. How bitter, if she 

could have done so, would have been those 

September gales and early October frosts ! How 

bitter, indeed, to know that next summer he 

would not be there to bless her every day ! 

Time enough to-morrow, when the grief 

comes. 

* « « # 

It came at last. The Pilgrims brought it 
back with them. 

There was a completely new set of visitors 
at Moorlands this season. Sir Edward Acton 
had refused to be hooked by the lively Fanny, 
and had shown such a determination to be 
refractory that he was not invited again. Mr. 
Worthington had not yet arrived, and Morier 
had been strongly objected to by Mrs. Pilgrim. 
There were, therefore, only two gentlemen of 
any importance in the house, and they had 
failed in their eflforts to collect a larger number. 
On the other hand, there was a considerable 
majority of the fairer sex, and Mrs. Pilgrim and 
Fanny were in despair for men. Mamma pro- 
posed Wytham and Preston to fill up. Fanny 
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said nothing against the old bachelor, but ob- 
jected strongly to the young one. Of what 
use was an engaged man ? The matter being 
referred to Jack, he gave his vote for Preston. 
He had heard Worthington's version of the 
fracas with Morier, and thought Preston had 
been quite right, and that Venus was a fool. 
The consequence was, that as a dinner-party 
was fixed for the following Siiturday, Preston 
received an invitation thereto some days be- 
fore. 

" Shall you go ?" said Eve, when he showed 
it to her. ** I suppose you must go, but I 
wish you would not.'* 

" Then I won't, sweet. I am sure the 
amount of amusement to be derived from these 
people is not worth thwarting any wish of 
your s. 

" I think you had better go. Besides, perhaps 
they will ask Meg and me to go in the evening. 
I wish they would/' 

** Which am I to do then, Madame ?" 

" Oh ! you had better accept it." 

So Preston accepted. 

Now the next day, after the acceptance had 
been sent, it so happened that Evelyn and Mar- 
garet, while walking through the village, were 
passed by a carriage full of ladies, in which by 
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the side of Fanny Pilgrim sat a girl of whom 
Margery at once exclaimed : " What a beautiful 
creature !" 

•' Do you think she is staying with the Pil- 
grims?" asked Eve. 

" Of course she is.'* 

Whereupon Eve lapsed into a silent fit of 
moroseness. 

Now the whole summer had passed without 
one attack of jealousy in little Eve. She had been 
laughed out of being jealous of Britannia, whom 
Preston had quizzed unmercifully, and there 
had been no one else to be jealous of, but now 
she felt convinced that Preston w^ould fall 
in love with the visitor at Moorlands^ and 
when Friday arrived and there was no invita- 
tion for the Mordaunts^ she could not get this 
idea out of her head. 

He had arranged to walk out with her at 
three, but something, kept him and he did not 
arrive till four. Every moment that she waited 
for him at the garden-gate her ill-humour in- 
creased, and when he arrived it was at its 
height. 

*' It's no use to go out this afternoon now," 
she said pettishly. *' It will be dark in half an 
hour.*' 

*^ No, sweety the sun doesn't set till half past 
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five. We can get at least an hour's walk, and 
I must have some exercise, for I have been 
working like a cart-horse all the morning." 

" Then you can go by yourself. I dare say 
you would much rather do so." 

" Silly little pet, are you fishing for flattery ? 
Come let us be oiF." 

" No, I shan't go. 1 shall only be in your 
way." 

" Nonsense, come along, child, while the sun 
shines." 

But she would not go, and for ten minutes 
they walked up and down, Preston doing his 
best to soothe her, promising never to be late 
again and so forth, but all to no purpose. He 
oflFered to give up his wa'k altogether, but she 
would not hear of that. He offered to go 
alone; but then she said he was unkind to leave 
her, and in short he did not know what to do 
with her. At last at half-past four she agieed 
to go with him a short walk, but this was no 
gain, for the whole way she was pouting and 
fretting, and looking so glum that Preston 
longed to be alone again. However, he bore 
with her patiently enough, and would not scold 
her. On the contrary, he tried to be merry 
Rnd forced himself to talk nonsense to her, but 
this seemed only to fan the flame of irritation. 
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He attributed it all to his being late, resolved 
to be earlier the next day, and to take no notice 
of what seemed only a single instance. 

But the next day, though he was even before 
his time, the same kind of scene was acted, 
but this time rather worse. 

" I am glad you are come,'* said Margaret, 
" you can cheer her up a little ; she has been 
in the dumps all the morning, and nobody 
knows why." 

" I'm sure I don't ; what is it, child ?" 

"Nothing," very glumly. 

And so the battle began. If she would only 
have abused him, only vented her spleen in 
words, Preston would not have minded ; but he 
could not put up with this sullen silence, which 
he tried in vain to break through. He was 
afraid that another reign of ill-temper, such as 
he had struggled with last year, was now 
beginning, and thought it best to stop it at 
once. 

So in his ignorance and blindness he gave 
her a lecture, calm, kind, appealing to her 
better nature, but still a lecture. He never 
dreamed that it was love, more love, for which 
she fretted. Poor Eve bore this reproof, as 
she bore all, without a' murmur. She knew 
she was foolish, and she knew the cause of the 
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feeling which so overpowered her, but she 
would not tell him of it. 

When he had done, he prepared to go. 
For a moment she clung to him, but then she 
remembered that she had no right to expect 
him to love her, and loosed his arm; and 
when Margaret said to her that evening, 

" Eve, if you go on like this with Mr. Pres- 
ton, he will soon hate you," she felt there was 
some truth in it, and looked bitterly to the 
future. 

" He will soon see some one whom he will 
like better,*' she answered with a bitter presen- 
timent. 

The party at Moorlands was rather a grand 
one. It was one of those numerous solemn 
dinners which Jack Pilgrim and his wife con- 
sidered it imperative on their position in the 
county to give about once a fortnight. It was 
not precisely an official dinner, nor was it a 
friendly dinner ; it was something between the 
two. Oh, miserable responsibilities of wealth 
and position, when your possessors are com- 
pelled to feast their stately neighbours once a 
fortnight, to bring them miles in close carriages 
to be stuffed with delicacies Which they will 
criticise for a week, and meagre conversation 
which everybody has to pump up for the occa- 
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sion. Truly the sores and bread-crumbs of 
Lazarus are luxury compared with the solemn 
duties of Dives. Mrs. Pilgrim felt that Preston, 
a clever talker, a man of the world, and not a 
mere horsey-houndy, well-dressed lump, was 
just the man to help out such a party, and she 
was not mistaken. 

The hermit having thrown off for once his 
hair shirt and hempen girdle, was prepared to 
be as merry as Friar Tuck himself. Society of 
this kind, long a rarity to him, was not the 
intense bore it was to the rest ; and he brought 
nature, life, and spirit to rouse the big-wigs 
from their weary stateliness. 

Preston had not been two minutes in the 
room, when Mrs Pilgrim came up to him and 
said, » 

" There is a young lady here who is very 
anxious to know what a hermit is like. She 
will be much disappointed to find that instead 
of bare feet, you wear an irreproachable pair of 
boots, but I must introduce you in spite of 
it/' 

On the sofa to which she led him there were 
seated two young ladies, one of whom was 
stout, heavy, and very plain — the other, the 
girl whom Margaret had noticed in the carriage. 
Preston had caught sight of this face the 
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moment he had entered the room. It was one 
which outshone all the others, and it did seem 
to shine. It was just such a face as a painter 
would have chosen for a Venus rather than a 
Madonna. The complexion perhaps was its 
greatest beauty, because the extreme brilliancy 
of this gave a light to the whole. The features 
were perfect in their way, but not coldly 
classical. The face was oval, not luxnriant; 
the nose slightly acquiline, but with a &ne 
tapering point ; the blue eyes were not very 
large, but vivid and quick ; only the mouth 
was somewhat peculiar, being very «mall^ with 
a very fine short upper lip. Add to this that 
the hair was deep brown, and very luxuriant, 
and so arranged as to show a very beautiful 
shell-like ear, from which hung a simple gold 
ball as ear-ring, and you have the photograph 
of Alice Fenton. 

But no photograph could render that ani- 
mated expression which gave the whole face its 
greatest charm. It was a perfectly happy look 
without one touch of melancholy, but with 
delicate refinement. The great point in her 
character was evidently — taste ; the next, supe- 
rior mind. Everybody who saw her said, 
'* Miss Fenton is a beautiful and elegant girl ;" 
everybody who talked to her — at least every- 
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body to whom she cared to talk — said, " Miss 
Fenton is a clever attractive woman." Woman 
she almost was; she was about three-and- 
twenty years old, and had seen as much of the 
w^orld as a girl of that age can. 

" Here is the hermit, Alice," said Mrs. Pil- 
grim, ** you see he wears boots.'* 

" But, perhaps, like Ignatius Loyola, you have 
cut away the soles and only wear the tops to 
avoid a parade of sanctity." 

" I assure you, I am not guilty of any such 
pious fraud, and to tell you the truth, not 
capable of it. But you pay me a liigh compli- 
ment in referring to Loyola." 

*' Surely you do not admire such a charlatan, 
or at least, an enthusiast." 

" 1 don't consider him to have been either 
one or the other, indeed not enough of either. 
Had he been a charlatan, Jesuitism would not 
now be in existence. Had he been an en- 
thusiast, he would never have founded it. He 
was, in my opinion, a man of the shrewdest 
practical sense, to which you may add a certain 
amount of ambition late in life.'' 

" But surely a man who professes to cure sin 
by drawing lines on a wall — " 

"Pardon me, that is just what I should 
advance as proof of bis shrewd observation of 
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human nature. Loyola did not aspire to make 
high immortal souls of his disciples, but men 
of character, like himself. He was essentially 
a man of strong character, strong self-control, 
deep purpose and unswervable resolution. He 
discovered the value of such a character in 
worldly objects for the acquirement of power, 
and he aimed at reducing the natures submitted 
to him to the same model. With the finer 
natures he failed, Xavier for instance was never 
a pure Jesuit, but with the lower natures, where 
principle could be swamped in practice, he was 
enimently successful. 

** You do not mean to assert that you can 
make a man good by mechanical means ?** 

" Yes, mechanically good, that is good by 
habit. It is not only possible, but done every 
day in the education of children, and it succeeds 
with them, where a higher system, namely the 
attempt to instil pure principles, fails. It is 
being done, and generally advocated too in our 
modern reformatories, wherever conversion is 
effected by mechanical more than by moral 
means." 

" But if it may be done with children and 
boys, it is surely degrading to men.'' 

** Not always. If it is impossible to raise a 
man by principles, you have every right to try 

G 2 
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the effect of exercises, and with lower natures 
it becomes even a duty to do so.*' 

" Have you ever tried it on yourself, Mr. 
Hermit?" she asked wickedly. 

*' You are hard on me. I have tried it." 

"Successfully?'' 

" I scorn the imputation. Of course not.** 

" Ob ! then we must take that as a proof 
that your's is one of the higher natures, I sup- 
pose.'* 

" As you like it.** 

At this moment Miss Fenton was claimed 
by a stout little gentleman, with a face like a 
French poodle's, while Preston was directed to 
take under hi& wing the stolid young lady who 
sat next to her, and in this order they proceeded 
to dinner. 

Preston was not at all satisfied with this 
arrangement. The stolidity next to him. Miss 
Wenham, the eldest daughter of one of the 
" best** of the county families, received his 
attempts at conversation with what he mistook 
at first for frigid scorn. Having dined, too, 
at one o'clock, and had tea at five, she was 
unable to eat, so that she sat there a terrible 
model of dignified propriety, freezing him into 
silence. Preston was one of those people who 
think that the conversation at dinner should be 
S o 
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general, and that to be tied down to your neigh- 
bour and have to take the chance of her intel- 
lectual powers, is a simple penance, which in- 
creases the boredom of a dinner-party to posi- 
tive torture. He could not see what right a 
host or hostess had to chain their guests side 
to side in this manner for a couple of hours, 
and being accustomed to easy sets in London 
where the strict letter of social law was set 
aside, he resolved to escape from Miss Wenham 
by dashing in right and left across the table 
and anywhere where an opening was to be 
found. At first the big wigs were terribly 
scandalized and whispered, ** who is that man ?" 
but as Preston, nothing abashed, went on until 
he had got the conversation out of mere localism 
into general subjects, and as he said several 
smart things upon them, the big wigs concluded 
that he was '' some celebrated author or some- 
thing of that kind** from the metropolis. 

But when twenty consequential people sit 
down to dinner it is utterly hopeless, in England, 
to induce them to amuse themselves or be 
natural, and in this country of strong opinions 
and violent prejudices, to go into society seems 
to mean to show off your dignity, to placard 
yourself, ** I am the great big wig so-and-so. 
Paws off,*' by means of a series of looks, acts 
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and short speeches. Ergo, in ten minutes 
Preston had opened ten prejudices of ten of the 
big-wigs, and produced in consequence ten 
awkward pauses, an awkward pause being the 
funeral oration which Englishmen utter over a 
slain prejudice or assaulted opinion. Mrs. 
Pilgrim, for instance, had made Herculean 
( fforts to secure the presence of that cumbrous 
and stupid old being who sat next to her. 
Lord Cripplebrain ; Preston had defended some 
act of the Emperor of the French, and it was 
well known that in the only speech he had made 
in the Lords that nobleman had expressed his 
conviction that the said Emperor was no one 
else than Antichrist. Hence an *' awkward 
pause." Again he had had a laugh at Lord 
Palmerston for something or other, while oppo- 
site too him sat the mother of five daughters 
who was a cousin of a cousin of the said Lord, 
and therefore considered it her duty to look 
oflFended. Awkward pause number two. The 
provincial lights never reflected that public 
questions and public names were public property, 
and if it had not been for Jack Pilgrim, who 
detested the big wigs and thought these great 
dinners were great bores, Preston would have 
have been silenced by awkward pauses in a very 
short time. 
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As it was he had soon to retreat to his ice- 
berg, and from time to time he caught the 
eyes of Alice FcDton, who oiice even smiled at 
his pitiable position. At last he thought he 
would at least make some use of his iceberg. 

" Can you tell me the name of the young 
lady opposite to us ?" 

" Miss Fenton/' 

" Ah ! do you know her ?" 

"Very well, indeed. My father is an old 
friend of Mr. Fenton's." 

" They don't live in this country, do they ?'* 

" Oh ! no, in Warwickshire." The iceberg 
drew up as if she had been questioned enough, 
but Preston went on. 

'* Don't you think her very pretty ?" 

" She is better than pretty, she is very 
good." 

" Indeed ! but one sees it in her face." 

" She is not like some girls. She is the 
same to young ladies as to gentlemen." 

" Ah ! a very good distinction. Is she con- 
sidered clever ?" 

" She is very talented and highly accom- 
plished." The iceberg began to melt. 

" You say she is good. Now, what do you 
call a * good* young lady ?" 

" Sir ?" The iceberg was refrozen. 
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" I thought all young ladies were good." 

Therefore the iceberg began to sing the 
praises of Miss Fenton in short easy sentences 
suited to the meanest capacity. She was un- 
affected, genuine, simple, free from vanity, kind, 
gentle, religious and so on. 

" Really, Miss Wenham, you are quite in 
love with her.** 

The iceberg smiled for the first time. 

" If I am not, I think my brother is.*' 

" Your brother — is he here ?" 

" That is my brother next to Miss Fenton.'* 

" Oh !" 

After dinner the barbaric custom of the ladies 
withdrawing and leaving the gentlemen to 
empty the decanters, gave Preston an oppor- 
tunity of soothing the nobleman by laughing 
at the House of Commons, and making it up 
with the other offended big-wigs by describing 
a famous run he had had in that county eight 
years ago. Now as hunting was the only 
subject which these provincial notabilities could 
understand, be at home upon, and agree upon 
without prejudice and opinions being shocked, 
(especially after dinner) they were very grateful 
to Preston for introducing it. He then left 
them to talk of coverts, throwings-off, breaks, 
leaps, castings, scent, dog foxes and vixens, the 
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conduct of certain hounds, the qualities of 
certain horses, to get very muddled and more 
stupid than ever with Jack's port, and escaped 
to the ladies, who you may be sure were de-. 
lighted to see him and the two other young 
men who followed his example. 

Miss Fenton was singing at the piano as he 
entered the room. Though she had a beautiful 
soprano voice and sang very well, being as the 
iceberg had said, "highly accomplished," the 
female big-wigs who had not been able to find 
ideas at dinner, were inspired the moment she 
began with remembrances of their domestic 
troubles. Others discussed politics which they 
had received second-hand through their hus- 
bands, and just because Miss Fenton was sing- 
ing the wife of the liberal member for the county 
took it into her head to grow very warm on the 
subjects of reform of which she knew about as 
much as I do, which is nothing at all. The 
consequence was that Miss Fenton had for 
audience only Miss Wenham and the King 
Charles' spaniel, who preferred music to politics 
and lay under the piano. 

It was natural, therefore, that Preston instead 
of responding to Mrs. Pilgrim's appeal to come 
and settle the knotty question just mooted, 
coolly went and placed himself behind Alice, 
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and truly it was a long time since he had 
heard music such as that. There was no dis- 
play in it. The song was some ballad from 
Tennyson set by Blockley, or some simple 
Anglo-Saxon composer. Yet the truth of 
the expression she gave to it, pronouncing the 
words so as to be heard and intonating them 
so as to be felt, made of the ordinary ditty 
truer music than that of an Italian aria. 

" That is beautiful," said Preston, " I wish 
you would sing it again." 

Miss Fenton stared in amazement at this 
cool request. 

"Why not? Nobody is listening but me, 
and the audience you know has a right to call 
for an encore." 

'* You are very complimentary.'* 

*' But it is perfectly true. The English have 
no real taste for music. They go to the Opera 
for fashion and to concerts for something to 
do.*' 

"Yet we are the greatest patrons of music." 

" That is, we pay the best price, but it does not 
matter whether for Rossini or Negro melodies. 
£ have been in concerts where Mozart has been 
yawned over, and a comic song encored twice. 
But here is ocular demonstration. Here are 
eight ladies who rank high in the land, who 
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are thoroughly educated, who show taste in 
their houses and cultivate luxury, all talking 
while you are singing, and down stairs there are as 
many men of the highest calibre preferring port 
and hunting adventures to the sound of your 
voice." 

" Very natural. It does not follow that they 
cannot appreciate good music. But how do 
you know they are talking of hunting?" 

" I knew they would not be happy till they 
got on that subject, so I introduced it and 
escaped. I hope it is not a pet theme of 
yours/* 'v^ 

"Heaven forbid. I am perfectly weary of 
it. I hear nothing else wherever I go in the 
country, and it is quite a treat to meet with any 
one who can talk on something else than horses 
and hounds." 

" A queer people, these English 1 They are 
so essentially a business people, and utterly 
incapable of enjoyment unconnected with busi- 
ness. You see it most in our so-called sports. 
I believe the reason that we have more sports 
than any other nation, is that we keep them 
up as a business — not that we are more spor- 
tively inclined. Look at our racing and our 
cricket. I know a nobleman who actually keeps 
a cricketing secretary." 
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" It makes them manly, you know.*' 

" I think that word is often used where 
* brutish' would be truer. These men down 
stairs, for instance, can anything be narrower 
than minds which are satisfied with mapping 
out a run and minutely describing a leap?" 

" But you would not have them as effemi- 
nate as foreigners are ?'* 

" Forgive me, if I say that too is a prejudice. 
I cannot allow that true manliness consists in 
mere physical strength and courage, or that 
the neglect of these constitutes effeminacy. 
As far as society is concerned, the mind is dis- 
played more on the continent than in England. 
We talk of the freedom of speech in our im- 
maculate island, but the fact is that except 
in purely intellectual circles, we raise such a 
wall of prejudice round every general subject 
that one is really confined to localisms." 

" I think you are speaking from your ex- 
perience at dinner," she said, looking up archly 
at him. " I was amused to see that you 
had to beat a retreat." 

" And take refuge in an iceberg.*' 

** Velinda Wenham ? She is a very nice girl 
when you know her. She is such a very good 
girl, and her manner is only caused by shy- 
ness." 
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" You ought to praise her, Miss Fenton, 
for she sang your praises till — " 

"Till you were quite tired of the subject. 
Yes, Velinda and 1 are very good friends/' 

" She told me something which it may per- 
haps make you very happy to hear." 

" Me !" said Alice, blushing a little. 

" Was not that her brother you were talk- 
ing to." 

** Who was talking to me, you mean. I 
scarcely listened to him." 

" Very ungrateful of you, for Miss Wenham 
assures me that he admires you excessively.'' 

Miss Fenton laughed. 

" Poor dear little man. Is he not an od- 
dity?" 

At this moment Mrs. Pilgrim came up to 
Miss Wenham and begged her to sing. 

" Oh ! pray do," added Miss Fenton, mov- 
ing away from the piano, followed respectfully 
by Preston. Miss Wenham was persuaded to 
give the company that great pleasure at last, 
and sitting down commenced in a doleful 
hollow voice — terribly j9at — a lively Scotch 
air about " Chairly" and *'Nayther," which 
should have been sung at the rate of six 
bars a second. Miss Fenton moved to an 
empty divan and was just seated when in came 
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the poodle-dog iSushed with port, and would 
have taken the vacant place beside her. Miss 
Fenton gathering up her skirt on that side 
looked at Preston. He understood the invita- 
tion, and by a rapid movement managed to 
reach the seat just as the poodle was hovering 
doubtfully over it. 

** Velinda is singing charmingly, Mr. 
Wenham," Miss Fenton was saying, " but I 
think she is a little nervous. Do go and turn 
over her pages for her, it will give her 
courage." 

*' Anything that Miss Fenton commands,*' 
said the poodle, disappointed. From these move- 
ments one thing was clear, namely that Miss 
Fenton and Preston preferred each other's con- 
versation to that of any body else's, though 
probably neither would have confessed it for a 
moment. 

'* I want to ask you," said Miss Fenton, '* a 
rather inquisitive question. I am a true daugh- 
ter of Eve and I feel very curious to know 
why you have adopted this mysterious hermit 
life." 

" I did not know that I had done so." 

*' Yet I hear that you live quite alone in an 
old fashioned bouse with no one but a dog to 
talk to — for 1 suppose you do talk to your 
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dog — and that nobody knows what you do 
■ there. Is all this true ?" 
" Quite true." 

"And what has induced you to take up with 
such a strange mode of life?" 

" If you will allow me, we will talk of some- 
thing more interesting than myself." 

" But for the moment I find this a very in- 
teresting subject." 
Preston bowed low. 

" I am very curious, I know ; but I am so 
tired of common place people that anybody out 
of the common is quite a novelty to me," she 
said. 

" I'm afraid that if you knew me better, you 
would find me very common place." 
" At least you are a misanthrope." 
'* Not at all, I assure you." 
'* I am glad to hear it, for I confess I do 
not understand the character of a misanthrope. 
I think there is so much good in men and 
women, if we only choose to see it. Do you 
not ?" 

" I am so little of a misanthrope that I love 
the world with all its faults," said Preston. 
'* I love life, I even enjoy it. There is a de- 
lightful uncertainty about it which we shall 
not have in the next world, a mystery about 
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the future, a doubt about to-morrow which 
gives a keen interest to life." 

" Yet you can scarcely enjoy this incomplete 
solitude." 

"Why not?" 

" It is an unnatural, almost a morbid state. 
You cannot always be communing wilh your 
own mind only. Do you never grow weary of 
your own thoughts ?" 

" Very often, but it is still more wearying to 
be forced to lower to the level of narrow minds. 
"When I meet with a mind which can under- 
stand and answer to mine, and from which 1 
can draw new light, I enjoy conversation, but 
not when it is a mere amalgam of prejudice 
and common thought." 

" Then, if you eschew ladies' society, you 
can at least enjoy that of men." 

" 1 beg your pardon. Men who have the 
experience which alone can mature wisdom, 
have generally formed their opinions, and are 
not likely to allow them to be moulded. The 
charm of conversation consists in its uncertainty. 
When you know what opinions you will hear 
and that yours may clash with them, but never 
move them, your conversation degenerates into 
a mere partizanship, where you have a succes- 
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sion of either complacent affirmatives or un- 
flinching negatives.'' 

" I understand you. Over us poor women 
you can achieve a victory, while you are con- 
tent to decline a contest with men. But, Mr. 
Preston, we women have really very little 
mind. It is you men who draw it out, who 
force us to think in self-defence, and who sug- 
ijest everything to us. Then our rapid com- 
prehension comes into play, and hecause we 
understand you readily, we are able to cap 
your thoughts, and even suggest new ones. 
Is that your meaning ?" 

'* Just so ; but it takes a clever woman to do 
this. I have often thought that there can be 
more friendship, more communion of minds 
between a man and woman, than between two 
men.'' 

" If so, why do you not marry ? you would 
then have a companionship which would make 
solitude really intellectual, because a man and 
woman can live alone, and yet be independent 
of the world ?" 

"There you raise a new difficulty, Miss 
Fenton, and one which has troubled me much 
of late. Do not suppose that I am a woman- 
hater any more than a misanthropist; but I 
ask myself, in regard to marriage, whether 
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mind or heart has the highest value. A woman 
can only love where she admires." 

" Weu r 

" But a woman of mind will always be 
meeting with some mind stronger than her 
husband's, and soon no longer admire him/* 

** But is it mind that we admire most in 
men ? is it not rather character ? is it not 
that very strength which we feel that we our- 
selves want ?" 

*' Very true ; but if I am conscious that in 
character I am weak — ?" 

" I do not believe it. A man who can live 
alone as you do, must have strength of character 
to renounce society." 

'* You do not know me yet, Miss Fenton,'* 
said he with a bitter smile. " You do not 
know how I am driven to leaning on much 
weaker characters than my own, where there is 
not even much to make up for their weak- 
ness." 

Miss Fenton was silent for a moment. 

" I should like to know your reasons for this 
solitude ?" she said. 

'' It is not really solitude. There is a mind 
in nature itself, a voice that speaks to me out 
of the flowers and the trees." 

^' Yes, but there is some selfishness in this. 
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If you enjoy nature so thoroughly, have you 
never any yearning for sympathy ? have you no 
wish for any one to share the enjoyment ?'* 

" You cannot tell how deep a longing I have 
— always have — for some one whose mind and 
heart could enter into all I feel. But when 
I seek this some one, I find on the one hand, 
love — much love — given freely, almost unasked, 
indeed ; and on the other, mind — much mind 
— which cannot condescend to sympathy." 

"And you think there are no women who 
combine the two ?" 

" Miss Fenton, you are wanted for another 
song.** This was from the poodle, who now 
stood before her, offering his arm. 

" We will take up our argument where it 
left off," said Miss Fenton, bowing to Preston 
as she went. 

Nevertheless, one thing or another intervened 
to make this impossible. The gentlemen came 
up from their port. Lord Cripplebrain button- 
holed Preston, and asked him his real opinion 
about the Education Bill. 

" I hear," said he, ** that you are hand and 
glove with Hibberd, who is a very superior 
man, quite above the common run of M.Ps. 
What does Hibberd think of it ?" 

Miss Fenton was soon surrounded by gentle- 
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men. When Preston glanced at her, she was 
talking with aninnation in the midst of a circle, 
and seemed to amuse them all. 

At last it was time to go. Preston was one 
of the last to leave, and when he did so. Miss 
Fenton put out her little hand to him. 

" I shall penetrate this secret of your hermi- 
tage," she said. 

" You will be disappointed. But if you will 
do me the honour to come there with Miss 
Pilgrim some day, I will show you that a 
hermitage in the present day is a very diflferent 
place to the recognised idea of one." 

Now, I am bound to state, that on his way 
home that evening, Preston did not once think 
about poor little Evelyn, who sat very miser- 
able in her own little room, reading over his 
letters. 
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CHAPTER III. 

That same evening, about the time that 
Preston had sat down to dinner next to the 
iceberg, old Stephens was sitting on his settle 
in his own cottage, in a very lonely miserable 
state. The stream flowed from his little grey 
eyes more abundantly than ever, and the dirty 
blue and white checked handkerchief was used 
repeatedly to relieve them. The wood fire on 
the hearth was very meagre ; the supper con- 
sisted of potatoes only, which the old man had 
himself planted and dug up. Otherwise the 
room was unchanged, save that a few of the 
more valuable properties had disappeared. On 
the table — no longer spread with a cloth — 
stood a large stale loaf, out of which many 
slices had been taken, and which was now 
nearly finished. But on the dresser was a new 
one, and in the old man's pocket was the change 
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out of a shilling ; for old Stephens was now, 
and bad been for the last six months, " on the 
parish/' receiving two loaves and a shilling per 
week. Where was Jim Stephens all this time ? 
why did not he support the old man now as he 
had done before. 

Old age is a great trial to the poor. Forced 
idleness after a life of labour, with nothing to 
feed the mind, is a sad state. The old man 
had but one book which he read, and that was 
in very large print. It now lay open on the 
table, at the Book of Job — a favourite, and 
justly so, with those whom sorrows have left 
comfortless. His wife, his children, even his 
son now, were gone from him. On the fly- 
leaf of that book you might have read — " To 
William Stephens with the good wishes of Co- 
lonel Mordaunt.'* 

The old man was sad. He was quite alone 
in his old age — a dreary lot. He thought of 
bis ties to life. Alas! he did not think of 
those greater, better, surer ties to another Life, 
a true Life to come soon for him. He looked 
back upon the past. He never thought of that 
future which was to set it all right. And no 
wonder. He had never been taught to do so. 
In church or out of church, this life and its 
concerns bad been made paramount with all those 
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who came to comfort him. They had sym- 
pathized and sorrowed with him, but they had 
never pointed on to the haven where these 
storms would be forgotten. 

" And now he's been took away from me, 
the last of the lot, and its a bad job for an old 
man to have ne'er a one to look after him." 

So he was thinking, when a hand without 
lifted the latch, and finding the door bolted, 
shook it violently. 

•' Who be ye ?" cried the old man, his voice 
rising from under the settle to about the level 
of the seat itself. 

"Let me in, dad, and look sharrup," an- 
swered a well-known voice. The old man 
hobbled gleefully to the door. His lost son 
was brought back to him. When he had 
opened it, Jim reeled in, drunk and savage. 

" Why, lad, what has brought 'ee back. Tm 
mighty glad to see 'ee, Jim," and he wanted 
to shake his son's hand. But the other bustled 
past him. 

"Are you, dad — all right. I'm not come 
to stay, so don't bother me now. I'm just 
come back for some of my traps." 

"No, no, James, you're not come in this 
like to go away again, and leave me alone. 
Stay and have a bit of supper. There's some 
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good taters a biling, will be ready directly, Jim. 
Stay a bit, lad, with your old father." 

"Potatoes, are they?" answered the other, 
looking about the place for sundry of his be- 
longings. ** It ain't potatoes as IVe been 
used to this last six months, and it ain't pota- 
toes I'm going to sup upon to-night." 

" Why, Jim, where have 'ee been all the while." 

" Been, hang it," he answered, stumbling 
about. ** Where's that cursed whip of mine — 
you old fool? What have you done with it, 
confound you. Ah 1 here's the beggar. Bean ? 
Why, I've been at Bartlett's stables in London. 
I've been a making thirty shilling a week, old 
boy, and I'm now going to have fifty pound a 
year and my grub, down in Wilton. That's 
the style of it." 

" Down in Wilton ? Are you to be groom, 
Jim ?" 

** Yes, of course, confound you ; where's 
my old cap ? groom, aye to Morier, and he's 
a lucky fellow to have got me. I might have 
staid in London and done better — hang it." 

" Morier ? Captain Morier ? as was here last 
spring. And where may he be staying in Wil- 
ton, Jim?" 

"What's that to you, governor. You go 
your way and Til go mine." 
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lie was bustling and stumbling about all 
the time, and the old man was frightened of 
him. Nevertheless after a pause, he got courage 
enough to say : 

" Fifty pound a year, Jim ! Well, may be 
like you could spare an old man a few shillings 
out of that. You won't let your old father as has 
been kind to you, since you was a boy, remain 
on the paarish, Jim ?" 

" Parish be damned. I ain't going to bother 
myself. The parish is made to look after old 
folk like you, and young ones like me looks 
after theirselves. Good night, old boy/' 

" Jim, Jim, just a word or two afore you 
go. Jim, do ee hear ?" 

But the son was gone, and the old man heard 
the door slammed to, and did not dare to go 
after him. He curled himself up again in his 
corner and was sadder than ever. 

The next day was Sunday. 

I regret from the bottom of my heart that 
the church of Wilton should always seem to be 
a rendezvous for the actors of the story, but 
it is a true history, and I cannot help it. Too 
often in England is the village church the 
scene of strange encounters, and the is- 
suing from church the moment of strange 
vicissitudes. I cannot help it. 
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In the Pilgrims* pew little Evelyn saw, and 
stared at, the beauty, Alice Fen ton. She di- 
vided her attention between her and Denis Pres- 
ton, who sat in his old place in the free seats. 
I am sorry to say that these two objects occu- 
pied almost all her thoughts. When Preston 
looked at her, she blushed ; when he looked at 
Miss Fenton, a cloud came over her face. There 
was, however, a third person, to whom her 
thoughts stole for a moment. This was Cap- 
tain Morier, who had arrived at Wilton the day 
before, taken up his abode at a kind of hunt- 
ing-box, a mere cottage, to which good stables 
were attached, and now, for a great rarity, ap- 
peared in church. What his object was in 
coming there, I cannot say. I only know he 
did not come to pray. 

It was Preston's custom to go out of church 
among the first ; he liked to go with the 
people; and Eve was in the habit of hurrying 
out in order to catch him. This time, how- 
ever, he stayed long in his pew, and when 
the Colonel and his daughters were in the 
porch, they were accosted, not by Preston, but 
by Captain Morier. 

" Well, Colonel, here I am again, you see, 
come back like a bad penny. I found Wilton 
so charming last season, I couldn't keep away ; 
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SO I have taken a little box to myself, and mean 
to hunt with the P.W.H. all the season. How 
do you do. Miss Mordaunt ? and how are you. 
Miss Evelyn ? Very well, I should say, to 
judge from your looks ; you look more blooming 
than ever." 

Evelyn took little notice of this; she was 
looking back for Preston, but did not see him, 
and had to walk on. When she looked back 
again, the Pilgrim party was coming out. 
There was Mrs. Pilgrim with one gentleman, 
Fanny with another, and Jack good-naturedly 
"chaffing'' two young ladies. Lastly came 
Miss Fenton with Preston by her side, talking 
to her already. Evelyn bit her lip and walked 
on, but from time to time she looked stealthily 
back. Preston who ought to have come to 
lunch that day, was walking on with Miss 
Fenton, and now taking the turn up to Moor- 
lands. She saw him bend over the new beauty, 
talking eagerly ; she saw the last of him in this 
way, and then her heart sank within her. 
There was no hope for her with such a rival — 
nothing left but the actual right which her 
engagement gave her, and that was her last 
straw. 

The Colonel was delighted with Captain 
Morier. He talked amusingly to him, and 
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judiciously left Margaret to Mr. Wytham, who 
now balanced up. Evelyn felt obliged to join 
her father, and listen to Venus* extravagant 
compliments, but her heart was gone up to- 
wards Moorlands. 

As she passed Wytham and Meg, the former 
called out to her rather maliciously, 

" Where is Preston, Miss Evelyn ? I heard 
of him last night at Moorlands. They did not 
do me the honour to ask me ; it was too grand 
a party, I suppose, for me. I hear there is an 
heiress. Miss Evelyn, at Moorlands ; I advise 
you to look out." 

Eve stopped and stared at him with her 
large vacant eyes. 

" Is that the heiress, that Mr. Preston was 
talking to ?" she asked. 

" Was he talking to her? Oh, Miss Evelyn, 
you must put a stop to this ; she is not only 
an heiress, but a beauty." 

" What is her name ?" 

" Fenton, one of the Fentons of B— r — , a 
very good family. She is the only child, and 
will have some £20,000 a-year ; really quite a 
catch/' 

" Oh, she looks very pretty." 

" She is quite a celebrated beauty ; all the 
men are running after her, and old Fenton will 
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know how to settle for her. You have nothing 
to fear. Miss Evelyn, Mr. Preston is not an 
earl or a marquis, in spite of his good 
looks." 

£ve felt a little consoled. Still there was 
the fact; he was walking home with the 
heiress instead of coming to lunch at Mar- 
field. 

Mr. Wytham presently left them, but Venus 
hung on resolutely ; it was impossible for the 
Colonel not to ask him in to lunch, and he 
rather enjoyed his society. Morier hesitated, 
waited and walked about in some doubt 
whether Preston would turn up after all ; but as 
he did not come, he accepted the invitation, 
and they went in to lunch. 

" Are you going to the ball on Friday ? of 
course you are?" said he to Evelyn. 

**. No," she answered, with her usual stare of 
surprise ; " what ball ?" 

"The hunt-ball at Launceston. Do you 
mean to say that you have not got vouchers ?" 
" Will it be a good one?" asked Margaret. 
" I believe so ; if the presence of all the 
grandees of the county can make it good, I 
suppose it will be so. I don't know anything 
about the arrangements." 

" Are you going, Morier ?" said the Colonel. 
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" I shall look in for an hour, perhaps. The 
Pilgrims want me to join their party, but I 
don't see the fun of being chained to Fanny 
Pilgrim for an evening ; she's a very charming 
person, no doubt, but rather exacting — expects 
one to look after her all the evening." 

"Mr. Wyth^m is going, too," said Mar- 
garet. 

"Oh, then you know all about it, Meg, 
dear ; why didn't you tell me ?" 

"Oh, Wytham's going — hem," said the 
Colonel. 

" Don*t you think we ought to go ?" said 
Margaret, making it a matter of duty. 

" Hem, I don't know. How about your 
dresses, girls?" 

"Oh, that is easily settled. We have our 
pink tarlatanes." 

Evelyn, however, made no remark. The 
Colonel cocked his head on this side and that, 
murmured something about "silly amuse- 
ments," and eventually gave in. 

" And you. Eve ?" said Margaret. 

" I don't care about it, Meg, dear ; that is, 
if Mr. Preston goes — but of course he won't." 

" Ah, your hermit," Morier put in ; "a 
nice hermit, indeed ; dining out, going to balls, 
and flirting with heiresses." 
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Evelyn had not the proper words to defend 
her hermit, but she felt very indignant, and 
liked Venus less than ever. Venus regretted 
the remark immediately after ; but the fact was, 
that after seeing Preston go off with the 
heiress, be thought that his bet would, as it 
were, win itself, without any exertion on his 
part, and was proportionately indifferent as to 
his conduct. 

I say nothing about the conversation which, 
meanwhile, took place between Miss Fenton and 
Denis Preston. Suffice it to say, that they 
perfectly understood one another; that they 
wanted to let loose the bottled ideas which both 
had kept so long to themselves, and that in 
doing so they became conscious* that they stood 
apart from the common world, and superior to 
it. Well, that is a very comfortable feeling, as 
the Pope and Dr. Gumming both know, and it 
is a very fertile one for friendship, let alone 
love, when two people of such a mind meet. 
What a tie there is between Brown and Jones — 
hitherto utter strangers, and such as in Piccadilly 
would not recognise one another, and will not — 
when they meet in the middle of the Great 
Sahara, one coming one way, the other the 
other, and pass notes on the savage inferiority 
of the beings with whom they are destined 
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to travel. What a smile of quiet pity is ex- 
changed between Thonripson and Robinson, when 
they, (unknown to each other,) are ushered in 
at the S'dtne moment to bow before the Grand 
Duke of Kalbsbraten-Dampfnedeln. Do not 
Thompson and Robinson, in that look, say to 
one another, ** This ,is all flummery, old cock, 
and great humbug; you and I, as Britishers, 
know a thing or two worth a dozen of this." 
And do not two people who have outlived the 
commonplaces of their native island, in like 
manner, understand one another, and in common 
despise them. Oh 1 as to that, next to 
loving in common, or admiring in common, 
there is no closer tie than despising in com- 
mon. 

When lunch was oyer, Venus was asked if 
he would go to church again. Now, though 
money was on the event, and though Venus 
felt a certain pride in winning his bet, he could 
not do it at that price. He made himself out 
to be suddenly engaged to meet a friend, and 
so escaped. 

Perhaps it will be best at once to track 
Venus to his usual haunts, and have done with 
him. When he reached his hunting-box, he 
found no one there but the old woman who was 
engaged as his cook and housemaid. 
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"Where's Jim, Mother Jenkins?*' he asked 
abruptly. 

" Jim be garn to the * White Horse/ Sirr." 

•• Good ;" and so the master followed the 
servant. 

The " White Horse" was the principal inn in 
Wilton, and was divided after the manner of all 
*' White Horses." In the bar-parlour sat the 
flabby landlord, and on a chair in the corner, the 
•' young 'ooman" who dispensed the liquids ; the 
landlord being there only to receive moneys and 
institute conversation, well knowing that talk and 
tenpenny encourage one another. On the opposite 
side of the passage was a well-sanded, but 
scantily furnished room, with tables and benches, 
on the former of which w^ere sundry tobacco-boxes, 
of a species known only to such establishments, 
the lids thereof opening only when a half-penny 
was dropped into a hole in the middle of it. This 
was intended as a security against the robbery of 
the landlord's tobacco, but I regret to say, did 
not succeed in putting a stop to that wholesale 
thievery. By the side of this machine was a 
selection of long clay pipes, with their ends 
encased in red sealing-wax. 

Such, with a dozen spittoons, was the furniture 
of the room. The guests were of an ordinary 
stamp. Here were grooms, game - keepers, 
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poachers, and stable-boys all mixed together. 
Only the sturdy ploughman and ragged tramp 
kept away, .contented with a yet humbler room at 
the end of the passage. So rank and caste 
prevails from top to bottom of the social scale. 

At the time when Venus entered, there was a 
goodly collection of stable-boys and grooms in the 
tap-room. . There was Mr. Wytham's very 
diminutive youth of sixteen, who looked twelve 
in figure, but had the face of sixty. There 
was Jack Pilgrim's five under-grooms — the head 
groom despised this low company — full of talk 
about hunting and matches. There was even 
Mary's lover, John Evans, who came here by 
way of excessive gaiety and fastness Lastly, 
there was Mr. Morier's groom, Jim, commanding 
a voice in the assembly. 

About all these individuals — except Jim — there 
was the same unmistakeable ** horsey" cut. In 
figure none were tall, nor even strong-built ; they 
were men for horses — centaurs — and when the 
horse portion was taken away, of course the 
remaining moiety was inferior. Thus, their legs 
were all deficient, all being bandy and very slim. 
Their trousers had the appearance of having been 
made for limbs of twice their length, and the 
legs thereof were accordingly wrinkled up from 
foot to knee in a very eccentric manner. Some of 
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these individuals were young ; all had an appear- 
ance of age come suddenly down upon youth. 
The youngest were wrinkled ; the oldest had a 
boyish knack about them. Some, frog-like and 
puckered, had smooth cheeks and chins ; others 
aspired to the same cast of whiskers as their 
masters patronised, though of an inferior quality. 
But on the faces of all, without exception, you 
saw the same brutal devilish look, to which pity 
and misery would appeal in vain. These same 
grooms, representatives of a large class in England, 
and purely English in every point, were the men 
who spoil the tempers of the best horses by kicks 
and curses; who though they live with and by 
horses, have drunk in none of the noble nature of 
those fine animals, who though they lounge in 
the stable, are wickeder and coarser, and more 
vicious in every sense than the most dangerous 
animal ever put into yonder loose box. These are 
the men who being imported into a quiet English 
village, and frequenting nightly the village inn, 
soon infect the whole place with their insolent 
godlessness, and wheedle young honest lads into 
their way of thinking. These, last, but not 
least — no, no — are the men from whom half the 
gossip and calumny of this country emanates. Who 
invent and retail it, and maintain it with the 
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scraps of information which they pick up from 
their masters. 

Now, when Captain Morier entered the bar- 
parlour of the " White Horse/' the flabby, pursy 
landlord thereof having made him several obei- 
sances, and having supplied him with the brandy- 
and-water for which he called, was about to shut 
the door of the said parlour, when the said 
Captain interposed. 

'* Thank you, leave it open, there's a good 
man." 

*'This condescension overpowering the land- 
lord, he at once acquiesced. He then enlarged 
on such topics as he thought might meet his 
guest's approbation, the state of the coverts, the 
strength of the cubs, the horses lately brought in 
the neighbourhood, and the state of the stables 
at the Captain's box — all of which being sub- 
jects which came with the Captain's compre- 
hension, ought to have created more interest in 
the bosom of that individual but were for the 
present swamped in the sounds which proceeded 
from the other room. 

However characteristic and interesting the 
conversation of those individuals in the opposite 
room, I must decline the task of giving a full 
report thereof. I am not a friend to low lan- 
guage, oaths and coarse simileSi and without 
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these the talk would be without its point. I 
can only give its general drift. 

These grooms and stable-boys were then 
talking about their masters and mistresses. For a 
time this was limited to the exploits of Miss 
Pilgrim as a horsewoman, then it passed to 
the gentlemen at Moorlands, who were criticised 
one by one, and lastly descended to Captain 
Morier himself. That gentleman engaged the 
landlord eagerly at this juncture, but managed 
to keep his ears alive to the conversation in the 
other room. The grooms gave him his due as 
a rider, and then passed to his merits as a 
lover. Here he heard the voice of Jim, his 
own man, rise above those of the rest. He 
asserted that he knew the Captain was not fool 
enough to fall in love with a little girl like 
Evelyn Mordaunt — her name was introduced 
in this familiar style — that he wanted to amuse 
himself, and, perhaps, something more, and for 
his part, he, Jim, was ready to back him to 
be successful, and would give him a helping 
hand in it too. 

On hearing this, the Captain's opinion of 
his new groom rose immensely, and he now 
listened with both ears. The new groom un- 
dertook, for the enormous sum of half-a-sovereign, 
to ** put his master into the way of. it*' and if 
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they didn't hear the last of ** that mealy-mouthed, 
cheese-biting cove at the Wynch," he would 
forfeit his bet. The Captain listened to a 
good deal more in this train and then told the 
landlord to summon his groom. With him he 
walked and talked as far as Launceston, where 
the Captain intended to pass the night, and with 
him he concocted a plan, of which we shall hear 
anon. So much for Venus and Jim. Let us now 
return to the objects of their conspiracy. 

Evelyn went, of course, to the afternoon ser- 
vice, but neither Preston and Miss Fenton was 
there to disturb her meditations. Nevertheless 
when they came out, Denis presently joined the 
Colonel, and entered into an interesting conversa- 
tion with him. He bad evidently been waiting 
outside for the end of the service. Evelyn felt 
happier when she saw him, and as Mr. Wytham 
had joined Margaret, she walked on by the Co- 
lonel's side, listening to Preston's talk, for he 
did not once speak to her. He stayed to dinner 
as usual. Mr. Wytham was there too, and there- 
fore it was a long time before she had an oppor- 
tunity of talking to Preston. This was when 
Wytham and the Colonel had gone to the draw- 
ing-room, and Evelyn, rather doubtfully, stole 
into the dining-room, where Preston was sitting 
alone, warming his hands over the fire. 
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" Well, child," was all he said to her, and that 
in an indifferent tone. Evelyn came at first to 
the side of his chair, but receiving no encourage- 
ment, she went back and sat down opposite to 
him. 

There was then a long silence, at last, she 
said. 

" I hope you enjoyed yourself last night.*' 

" Oh, pretty well. About as much as I expected. 
I had to sit next to a great heavy girl without a 
word to say for herself." 

" Then you were not next to Miss Fenton V 

"Miss Fenton? What put that into your 
head ?" Nevertheless Preston looked conscious, 
as she asked this question. 

" Oh ! I only thought so, because you walked 
with her after church/' 

" Not a very logical conclusion, Madame/* 

She said nothing for a few minutes, ponder- 
ing in her mind what to say next. 

" She is very pretty," she broke out at last. 

"Who?'* asked Preston. 

" Miss Fenton. She is quite beautiful." 

" Do you admire her ? She is lovely, cer- 
tainly.*' 

Evelyn did not speak. Here was bitter con- 
firmation of her worst fears. There was now a 
long pause. She asked herself what he was think- 
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ing about, while he gazed so absently into the 
fire. Presently she ventured to come to the side 
of his chair. She would have given half a life- 
tinae — poor Eve, she had little else to give — for 
one kind word — one kiss, from him, but he took 
no notice of her. 

" Why did you not come to lunch after church," 
she asked, timidly. 

" My dear child, I think I have told you that 
I cannot bear that man Morier. I saw him walk 
away with the Colonel, and guessed he would stay 
to lunch, so I left you to the full enjoyment of 
his society.'* 

" Did you lunch at Moorlands ?" 

« Yes, I did." 

He answered so coldly, that for a long time 
she had not courage to speak. There was therefore 
another still longer silence, during which she laid 
her pretty head on the arm of his chair, close to 
his elbow, yet he took no notice of it. He still 
stared into the fire, and she, poor child, looking 
very unhappy, played with the charms on her 
chain and said nothing. Still it was for her to 
break the silence. 

" To-day is the 1 5th of October,'* she said quietly. 

At this Preston laughed outright. 

** Have you nothing but truisms to say to me. 
Miss Almanac ?'* 
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" Do you remember ?" she ventured to say. 

** Remember? What!" 

" This day last year/' said she sadly. 

"This day last year? the 15th of October? 
What about it ?" 

" Ah ! I see you have forgotten. I remember 
it well — well ;'* and at this two big tears welled 
up into her lower lids. He did not see them, for 
he was still staring into the fire, but he heard 
them in her voice. 

"Let me see — the 15th October. What was 
it, child ?'* he asked more kindly. 

"It was a Monday last year. You had just 
come down from London." 

" Aha ! and I came here afterwards, and 
—and talked to the Colonel.'* 

"Yes, that is all." 

Preston drew back his hands from the fire, and 
put his left arm round little Evelyn's neck, as she 
sat on the ground by his chair. He even pressed 
her towards him. This made her very happy, and 
she ventured to speak again. 

" You loved me then, Denis." This was the 
first time she had called him by his christian 
name. He bent down and looked into her face, 
and by the light of the flames, he saw the two big 
tears now flow over their prison walls, and run 
down her pure cheeks. 
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** And do I not love you now, Evelyn ?" he 
said quietly. 

She looked up to him believingly, and he drew 
her head towards his bosom, 

" God forgive me/' he said passionately, " if I 
am not thankful for this love you give me, Lyn." 

At this she rose up, and came of her own 
accord and kissed him. She looked anxiously 
into his face, and then said : 

" If you have seen any one you love better than 
me, will you please tell me. I think you have. 
I am not surprised at it, for I know how foolish 
and worthless I am." 

Preston^s conscience smote him at this, and he 
drew her towards him and pressed a kiss on her 
lips. They were soon lovers again, and she, in 
her timidity, said nothing about this new beauty 
— Miss Fenton. Yes, though Preston's thoughts 
were far away, he even spoke lovingly to her and 
cheered her up. He was engaged to her. In 
honour he was bound to love her ; and he tried 
his best to do so. 

**We are going to the hunt-ball," she said 
presently ; " that is, I shall go if you go. Shall 
you go ?" 

" The hunt-ball ? Well it is not like a hermit 
to be going to balls." 
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" The Pilgrims are going," said Eve by way of 
persuading him. 

" Oh ! and you are going ?" 

"Yes. I hope you will go, too; will you 
please?" 

"Yes, of course, if you are going." 

" And Miss Fenton will be there.'* 

" Silly thing ; as if I cared to meet Miss 
Fenton.'' 

" 1 know you do. But tell me if you like Miss 
Fenton better than me ; will you please tell me, 
and I will try to bear it/' 

He only answered by pressing her to his bosom 
and kissing her warmly. Poor little Eve ! as long 
as she had these kisses she did not mind. Oh ! 
if she might only have them for ever ! 

Venus came down the next day soon after 
lunch. I have said that he did not find Evelyn 
stupid, and as the hunting had not begun, this 
flirtation amused him. His visits when he was 
last at Wilton had gradually grown to the same 
length as Preston's; the family received him 
without ceremony, and he generally knocked 
about Marfield the whole afternoon. On the 
present occasion, he lighted first on the Colonel. 
The two gentlemen talked for some time, when 
apropos of something or other, Venus threw out a 
well-aimed hint about Preston. On this the 
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Colonel asked more, and in a short time, what 
with hints, surmises, peculiar looks, smiles and 
sneers, Preston's character was torn to shreds. 

" But all this is altered now ?" said the Colonel 
anxiously. 

" Oh, we'll hope so, we'll hope so. Colonel. 
I'm the last man to think of taking away any 
one's character, and really I have no doubt that 
Preston goes on comparatively quiet down here." 

** Then you think he is not quite reformed, eh ?* 

" You can't expect a man's habits to alter 
entirely in that kind of way. He can't be very 
fast at Wilton, I fancy, Colonel," he laughed; 
" but still Launceston is only five miles off, and 
London can be reached in an hour and a half." 

** Do you mean to say that — ?" 

At this moment Evelyn entered the room. It 
was about the time for Preston to arrive, and she 
did not know that Venus was there. She could 
not in decency retire again at once, and the 
Captain kept her laughing and talking for some 
time. At last, however, she escaped, and went 
to the dining-room expecting to find her lover 
there, for she was certain she had heard his 
footstep in the hall five minutes before. Instead 
of him, however, she found a scrap of paper from 
bis note-book with this sentence scrawled on it in 
pencil. " I see that Morier is here, and as you 
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seem to be amused with him, as far as I can see 
through the window, I will not interrupt you/* 

" Bother Captain Morier ! I hate him," she 
muttered to herself, stamping her little foot. 
" He is always getting in the way now. Oh ! 
dear me, dear me, to think that I shan't see 
Denis now till to-morrow afternoon." 

Just then the Colonel called her to the drawing- 
room. 

"I want you to hear Captain Morier's very 
kind offer for you." 

*' Offer ! for me !" her head always ran on offers 
of one kind, and she started back indignantly. 

"Don't be furious, pray," said the Captain 
laughing. '* I should not have the impertinence 
to offer ray hand and heart, but something much 
more worth having — my horse." 

" For me !" she cried, looking from one to the 
other. 

" My proposition is this. You said the other 
day that you were longing to know how to ride ; 
but I forgot at the time that my pony had been 
used to carrying a lady before he came to me. 
I shall make my man practise her a little with a 
horse-cloth, and the Colonel says that he has a 
side saddle — " 

** That old thing in the harness-room, Lyn." 

" But I have no habit. Meg has one." 
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" You only want a skirt, linsey-wolsey, or any- 
thing for this quiet country," said the Captain ; 
" and then if Miss Mordaunt can beg, barrow, or 
steal an animal of some kind for herself, she can 
chaperon us, and I shall have the pleasure of 
initiating you in the mysteries of equitation." 

The scheme was too agreeable for Eve to oppose 
it, though she felt that it would have been so 
much nicer if Preston had proposed instead of 
Morier ; but even this suggested a little plan to 
her which might be productive of soorie good. 

Still before accepting she would have Preston's 
consent, and as he would not come down again 
that evening she wrote to ask him about it. His 
answer was : 

" Dearest sweet, 
" By all means accept the Captain's offer. I 
have often regretted that you could not ride, and 
I am sure it will do your health good. When 
you have learned, we shall be able now and then 
to hire a couple of horses at Launceston, which 
will be jolly. I shall not be able to see you 
to-morrow, and I dare say the riding will quite 
occupy your time. 

" Your's lovingly, 

Denis Preston." 
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This was not quite satisfactory. He did not 
seem to be at all jealous, as she hoped he would 
be ; the letter was cold in expressioD, if not in 
words, and he was not coming to-morrow. That 
last was dreadful, yet she now determined not to 
let him see that she cared about it. Then, too, 
whatever she may have felt herself, Margery 
would not hear of her giving up the riding scheme 
which pleased her immensely. She even posted 
down to Louisa Thornton, and induced her to 
lend Eve a riding skirt, which she wore about 
once year at most. 

The next day, therefore, the first lesson came 
off, Margaret having a horse of Mr. Wytham's 
which she had ridden once before, and Venus his 
own. The pony was a pretty animal of from 
thirteen to thirteen and half hands, and a bright 
chesnut colour. Morier was in the habit of using 
it as a covert hack for easy distances. It was 
brought round by a groom in Morier's plum 
coloured livery, in whom the Colonel after a time 
recognized James Stephens. 

" Why, Stephens," said he in surprise, " I 
thought you were in town." 

" Yes, Sir," said the groom, touching his hat 
respectfully, "so I was until Captain Morier 
brought me down here again." 

*' Ah, well I am glad you have so good a 
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place. I had no idea you would turn out a 
groom." 

"No, Sir," and another highly respectable 
touch of the hat-brim. Blessed hat-brims — why 
should you have all the pulling and pinching when 
your owner wants to simulate respect? Why 
doesn't he pull and pinch his own nose? That 
would be fairer. 

** It's strange," said the Colonel that evening 
to Margaret, " that man Stephens always struck 
me as such an independent kind of fellow. He 
is quite polished up now." 

"And did you notice, papa," said Evelyn, 
" how long his hair is grown. 1 did not recognise 
him at first." 

Meanwhile Evelyn had her first riding lesson. 
At first, she was very timid, and could scarcely be 
induced to mount, but when she had once got over 
the first difficulties, she soon caught the nack of 
horsewoman-ship, for as I have said, she was far 
from stupid in physical performances, and, in fact, 
she rode almost as well as Margaret before she 
had done that day, and certainly looked twice as 
pretty on horseback. 

Now Venus had discovered that Preston's time 
for calling was about three in the afternoon, and 
therefore declared that no other time would do 
for riding. Evelyn had a great battle between 
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her inclinations. She liked the riding immensely, 
but Preston better. Conseqently when the pony 
came round again the next day at three, she 
would have waited and even given up her ride, 
had not Margaret, the Colonel and Venus all set 
upon her, whereupon she gave in. 

They had scarcely then emerged from the 
grounds, when Preston appeared. Evelyn pulled 
up ; Margaret and Venus rode on. 

" My dear child, I am delighted to see you ride 
so well and look so pretty." 

" Oh ! I shan't ride any more. I shall go back 
with you." 

" Nonsense, I wish you to ride. Besides I am 
going to Launceston." 

" I would rather stay with you." 

'* I wish you to ride. Come, I will walk by 
your side part of the way." 

Evelyn could not resist, and they went on to- 
gether for a short distance, till the other two be- 
gan to trot on and then Preston insisted on her 
going after them. 

" Do you wish it ?" said Evelyn, pleadingly. 

"Yes." 

And away she went. 

The next day Preston did not come, nor the 
next. Still that next was Friday and a very im- 
portant day, for they were going to the hunt-ball. 

VOL. II. K 
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Morier meantime had made his engagements for 
the said ball, and induced Evelyn to promise four * 
dances. She had not arranged for any yet with 
her lover. 

Like all long expected evenings it came, but 
under disappointing circumstances. The girls' 
dresses did not look well. They had made thera 
up at home, and in spite of Margaret's dexterous 
arrangements they were failures. Both girls felt 
this when they were dressed, but Evelyn cared 
less about it than Meggie, and in truth she looked 
much better than her sister. To add to this, the 
Colonel though forced to go himself, had offered 
Venus the spare seat in the hired carriage. Of 
course it was accepted, and Evelyn felt that Preston 
ought to have been there instead. 

The town-hall of Launceston was well suited 
for a ball. The large room up-stairs had been 
well dressed up with hunting insignia, and at one 
end was a raised platform for the band. Down- 
stairs the court had been covered in under a large 
marquee, and here the supper was laid out. 

When the Marfield party entered the room, 
the Pilgrims were not arrived, nor Preston 
either. 

The former came in good time, bringing with 
them Mr. Worthington, who had come from town 
that morning. Evelyn had now an opportunity 
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of really admiring Miss Fenton, and certainly 
among all the pretty girls, she, Alice Fenton, 
shone like the moon among stars. She was soon 
surrounded by admirers, and Eve felt relieved 
when she saw how amiable she was to them. 
Evelyn danced with Venus once and again, and 
waited anxiously for Preston. At last she saw 
him arrive, but instead of coming to their party, 
he went at once to Miss Fenton. Evelyn's heart 
sank at this. 

" The gay and giddy ball — ha — ha,'* laughed 
Preston as he went up to Alice. '* And how do 
you like these country gaieties. Miss Fenton ?" 

** Better than town gaieties. Here I see honest 
country lasses prepared to enjoy themselves, and 
I know they will do so. But, Sir, how is it that 
you are not true to your allegiance ?" 

" My allegiance ?" 

" Yes, you ought to be dancing with some one, 
I know, at this time." 

" What do you mean ?'* 

" Oh 1 you may well blush. Do you think 
I have been, ten days in Wilton without hear- 
ing—" 

"What?'* 

" Point her out to me." 

" Who told you of this f 

** Who, the whole world of course, I want now 

K 2 
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to see what a hermit's choice is. Ah ! I like your 
assuming publicly the garb of an anchorite, and 
privately spending your time thus. But I remem- 
ber our conversation about matrimony ; now which 
is the anchoritess ?'' 

** Well, I suppose it is useless to make a mystery 
of it. Do you see that little child opposite ?" 

Miss Fen ton raised her gold eye-glass — she was, 
or pretended to be, short-sighted, and looked at 
Evelyn from head to foot. 

" What do you think of her ?" 

** She is charming — a most taking face, in- 
deed '' 

" Do you really think so ?" 

**I quite understand that even a saint would 
turn sinner for such a sweet face.'* 

" Yes, I think it is a sweet face, and yet there 
it ends." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Do you remember what I said about head 
and heart?" 

" Certainly, you gave heart the preference." 

'' Did I ? Did I not say that one must back 
the other ?" 

'' I don't think so. But why should not both 
unite in that pretty girl ?" 

" Look at her, and tell me if you see any 
mind in that face." 
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" I cannot say. The mind lies deep in women. 
It shrouds itself of necessity. Remember what a 
part we must play, and that we display the best 
we have, and conceal the weaker parts. We can- 
not help it." 

" And the best she has, poor child, is the heart. 
But here is our waltz. Will you dance ?*' 

It happened that Evelyn was dancing this very 
waltz with Venus, and that both couples stopped 
almost at the same place. Each couple, of course, 
slyly examined the other. 

" There's Preston quite thick with the heiress," 
said Venus. 

" I think you are most fortunate, indeed — 
most fortunate," said Miss Fenton, staring through 
her glass at Eve. 

" She is very handsome," said Evelyn, bitterly. 

" She is a charming little creature,*' said Alice, 
without one touch of bitterness. 

'* She's a deuce of a flirt," said the Captain. 

"Yes, if her mind equalled her face," said 
Preston. 

" It must be very nice to be so pretty," sighed 
Eve. 

" Yet this simplicity has a great charm," said 
Alice. 

" Miss Mordaunt has no reason to envy her," 
said Venus gallantly. 
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"Why should mind oust simplicity? Are all 
clever people, double-hearted as well as double- 
minded ?" said Preston, bending close towards his 
partner. 

" I do not/' muttered Eve to herself, ** shall 
we waltz again?" she said aloud. 

"She inspires me with a certain sympathy,** 
said Alice. " You, are a fortunate man. It is not 
one man in ten who meets with an unsullied na* 
ture such as her very face proves hers to be.'* 

" Well, Miss Fenton, wait till I have told you 
a quaint and romantic history." 

•' Tell it me now, I long to hear it Do you 
want to dance ? I prefer talking, I always do so.** 

Miss Fenton did not waltz nearly so well as 
Evelyn, and perhaps this was one reason why she 
preferred talking. She displayed her best. 

" Oh ! I think it will only bore you,** said 
Preston. 

" Not at all. I shall enjoy your story more 
than a novel, because it will be fact not fic- 
tion. 

**Then the narrative must be more amusing 
than the truth. You have found out my secret, 
but I must tell you that it is not worth the dis- 
covery, for I am weary of the reality already.*' 

" Then you do not know when you are blessed.** 

" Blessed, ha, ha. Blessed with a little child, 
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who — yes, she is loveable, but who is utterly 
unfitted for me." 

" Well, tell me all about it/' 

They went into the refreshment room and sat 
down on a divan where they could talk quietly. 
Then Preston began his story. 

** You know, or you do not know, that there 
are times in every man's life when he looks into 
himself, and asks, * What are you ? What do 
you do here? What is your past, your present 
and your future?' He looks back with a sigh 
upon the one, forward with hope to the other ; 
the present he does not look upon, because it 
seems to be in his power, but only seems. Well, 
imagine to yourself, a man who has lived, ill and 
well, more ill than well, unfortunately. He ex- 
amines his past life and hates it. He sees 
good in the world, as you said to me the other 
day, and he wishes to be in among it. He 
yearns and longs for good. His heart is parched 
up with worldliness, he has lived too much. He 
tears himself away from the world with a wrench, 
and he is glad when the rent is made. He looks 
back on all he has left with contempt, but know- 
ing his own weakness — for we men are weak, let 
them paint us as they like in novels — he looks 
with fear towards the future. Then he says to 
himself, ' There is a path to good, a quiet life. 
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still perhaps, but calm, at least freed from all 
that I hate. 1 will choose that better way/ and he 
looks round and sees its opening in a pure love, 
in an innocent union ; he knows the power of a 
wife over a husband. He seeks and finds." 

" Ah !'* said Miss Fenton. 

" Yes, wearied of life and all its practical rhap- 
sodies, he finds in some village maid the true 
pratique of life, the true source of quiet happiness, 
the true narrow briared bridle way that, he thinks, 
will lead him a short cut towards heaven. He 
quits the highway and he is there." 

" Then he is happy/* All this time she was 
curling up her upper lip— a thin little upper lip 
it was — with h6r fore-finger. This was a habit 
of hers, and one resorted to when she thought 
much. She was thinking now, thinking in 
spite of herself, about this man and his love. 
What was it to her ? Nothing ; he was betrothed 
to this girl. As a man of honour, he would 
marry her. It was nothing if she, Alice Fenton, 
felt that this man was more her own than that 
poor child's. She pitied the poor child^ and 
yet — 

Ah ! there it was, that " yet," and it was deep 
set. 

" Happy — ^yes,'* continued Preston, " for a time 
the bridle-path is pretty and he makes his way in 
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it till he finds himself entangled in a thick wood ; 
to drop the metaphor, he finds that he has been 
hunting a shadow. The child he pictured as his 
guardian angel, proves in a hundred ways to be 
little better than his watchful demon/' 

" Impossible !" 

" Pardon me ; he is a man of some mind/' 

" Some !" she looked up at him as she said 
this. 

" He is a man of some mind," he went on, 
affecting not to notice the interruption, " and he 
wishes a free field for it. He is a man almost 
past the power of loving passionately." 

She looked up at him again. 

** Though he may love tenderly, and he looks 
rather for a communion of mind, than the mere 
enjoyment of a boyish passion. Oh I if I could 
love now as I did at nineteen, wildly and blindly." 

** You would not be giving the name of love 
to what seems to be a mere calculation." 

*' Perhaps so, and yet the strong man needs 
sympathy which is after all a higher form of love 
than mere devotion." 

" That I cannot allow ; devotion is the highest 
form of love, it is the form of our love in loyalty 
and religion." 

" And should therefore be kept for them, I con* 
tend that it is not manly for a strong man who has 
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outgrown mere passions, to be devoted to a 
woman. It is almost impious. I cannot profane 
what I owe to God^ to real beauty and perfection, 
by offering it to a fellow creature with only a few 
less imperfections than myself." 

" Now you are coming out with some of your 
ascetic ideas, but allow me to suggest that if 
we women are so little worthy of devotion, as 
you so chivalrously hint, we are unworthy of love 
at all. What can there be to love in woman, but 
a real or fancied beauty and goodness. If these be 
real, they constitute us a superior order of 
beings." 

** But if, as is too often the case, they be 
fancied only, and I have lived long enough to 
know what women really are, I cannot in self- 
respect bandage my own eyes, and pay devotion 
to a mere idea." 

" You would be happier if you could." 
" Perhaps — yes, undoubtedly I was happier 
when I could. I cannot now." 

** Then I pity you, but go on with your story.'* 
" Well, I left the world, trying if I could over- 
come of my own self the natural bias to evil within 
me. I came down here, and resolutely shunned 
all society ; when one or two of the neighbours 
called, I used to hear their knockings at my door 
and would not let them in. People called me a 
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hermit or a madman ; when accident brought me 
into collision with them, I did not follow it up. 
Even when I made the acquaintance of these very 
people, I shunned them for a long time, till at 
last I grew weary of myself and accepted their 
society. I found in this child much that was 
loveable and quite new to me, but I allowed my 
fancy to have its play, and under this calm exterior 
I believed that there was a deep worth sounding. 
After a time I went up to London to test my 
power of resistance to temptation ; I found I was 
no stronger than before, and resolved that marriage 
alone would cure me. I came down and offered 
the very same day to this child's father." 

" And were accepted ?*' 

" Not at once, but after various considerations 
on his part. The only stipulation made was that 
we should wait a year/' 

" And you did not offer to her ?" 

" I had no need to do so. I had long seen 
that she loved me — *' 

*' You are modest, Mr. Preston." 

*' It was only natural. I was the first man she 
had ever met. Adam, you know, had no occasion 
to offer to Eve. Well, we were no sooner thrown 
together by our engagement than I began to find 
out her deficiencies; first, she was lamentably 
ignorant, so I set to work to educate her ; then 
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she 'proved silly, then obstinate, then even ill- 
tenapered, and in its worst form, sulkiness. Still 
there was so much goodness and sweetness in the 
little country girl that I would have overlooked 
all these, and as it was did my best to cure 
them ; but now, after labouring for more than a 
year, I find her mind utterly untractable. She is 
not advanced, she never can advance, for the 
simple reason that she has no mind. It is not her 
fault, poor thing! She knows it herself, and 
even does her best to improve, I believe. Yet 
there is the actual fact to stare me in the face. 
I aim saddled to a pretty doll, who is more amused 
with the niaiseries of any fool who chooses to talk 
to her, than with the richest wisdom of ages. 
When I tell you that she yawns over Shakespere 
when 1 explain it to her, and the next moment is 
in high glee over some prank of my dog ; when I 
tell you that when I am speaking to her, with all 
the wisdom I can master, of eternal truths and 
the riddles of the universe, she will suddenly pull 
my beard and burst into silly laughter because 
she has found a white hair ; you can understand 
that charming as she may be for a time, she is 
wearisome — " 

'' There she is now. She looks happy, she 19 
amused by Captain Morier.*' 

Venus and Evelyn had come into the refresh* 
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ment-room. The Captain was telling her some 
mild story, and Eve was laughing merrily over it. 
They did not at first perceive the couple in the 
corner of the room. 

" Just so. Morier has no more mind than the 
horses he rides, and you see he can amuse her, 
while I weary her. She satisfies him, but bores 
me. 

" Which is only a proof that you are badly 
matched. It is always the case in this world. 
Everybody falls in love with the wrong person.*' 

" I am glad you admit this. But now comes 
the question — what is to be done ?" 

" Break off the engagement.'* 

" And break her heart and my promise ? Im- 
possible !" 

** Is she still attached to you, poor thing ?" 

" You may well pity her. I had hoped that 
when she came to see more of the world she 
would think less of me. I even now see her so 
merry with this man, and have a fancy that she 
would soon recover such a blow as the breach of 
our engagement. But this is pure conjecture; 
but — " 

At this moment Evelyn looked and saw them 
seated in the corner. Miss Fenton was looking at 
her through her glass, and saw that her face 
expressed first astonishment, then somw^thing like 
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indignation, and then fell into a sullen melancholy. 
The Captain was still laughing and talking ; but 
Eve, who stole a look at Preston from time to 
time, laughed no longer. Alice Fenton well 
understood that expression on Evelyn's face, as 
one woman always understands another, and she 
said to Preston : 

" Let us go into the next room." As they 
went, " I retract my advice ; in fact it was no 
advice at all. I think Miss Mordaunt could not 
bear such a blow ; it would be cruel to her. But, 
Mr. Preston, is it not almost more cruel to go on 
deceiving her, to make her believe that you still 
love her ?" 

" How can I help it ? Can I tell her to her 
face that I am weary of her? Even this last 
week I have not once spoken to her, and yet I 
know that she believes in my love as much as 
ever, and cannot see that I am avoiding her* 
No ; I am bound in honour to marry her, and — " 

" It will be more dishonourable to marry with- 
out loving her, than to break off the engagement." 

"Ah! do you really think so ?" 

" Of course. But, remember, I give no advice ; 
I can give you none. For the moment, though, 
I will advise you to go and talk to her now. 
Poor thing, she must be very unhappy/' 

"Why so?" 
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" Women perceive much more quickly than 
you imagine. I feel certain she has already dis- 
covered your indifference, and is miserable. Go 
in kindness and talk to her." 

** She is quite happy with Morier." 

" No, no, that is a mere blind. I insist on 
your going." 

" You promised me this galop." 

^' I think you are mistaken ; but, at any rate, I 
cannot dance it with you. You miist excuse me ;'* 
and so saying she drew her arm out of his and 
joined Mrs. Pilgrim. Preston looked round, and 
finding that Evelyn was now alone, went up to 
her. 

Venus had done his best to make her laugh, 
but failing, had left her. He was now walking 
up the room with Worthington. 

'•Well, old fellow, didn't expect to see you 
here,*' said the latter ; " but rather glad to find 
you. Looked over my book this morning coming 
down, and find you down in it for a hundred ; 
shan't be sorry when you can pay up." 

" A hundred? what about ?" 

" Little girl — something Mordaunt — ^got name 
and address down. To be engaged to you by 
October before hunting began." 

" Nonsense. YouVe got the bet all wrong, 
and I was just going to ask you for the money." 
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" Obliging, very. Are you engaged ? con- 
gratulate you. Sorry can't aflford wedding 
presents, old fellow,*' 

** Engaged, of course not. I never back myself 
to play the fool. What I undertook was to cut 
out that fellow Preston, break off his engagement, 
and leave the girl to her own devices." 

"Have you done that?" 

" Not quite, but very nearly. You saw us two 
minutes ago. Denny Preston is madly in love with 
Alice Fenton." 

" A stunning girl, too ; but out these four 
seasons.'* 

** A clipping girl, my dear fellow ; and if it 
wasn't for my bet I should amuse myself in that 
quarter instead. Well, I was saying, he's awfully 
thick with her. He hasn't been to see little 
Mordaunt since Sunday, and she rides out with 
me every day. Is that anything like it, eh ?" 

" But look at them now," said Worthington 
triumphantly. 

They certainly seemed to be on very good 
terms. Poor little Eve was, in fact, trying to 
play a part for the first time in her life, and if she 
was not very successful, it was because she loved 
Preston too well to be able to conceal it. 

'* Well, child," he said, when he went up to 
her, " how are you getting on ?" 
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" Very well, thank you/' 

" Enjoying yourself, eh ?" 

" Oh ! yes, very much/' 

" Ah ! you like the Captain ; I see you have 
been dancing with him a great deal/' 

" I like him pretty well/' 

" Only pretty well ? He amuses you, does he 
not?" 

*' Oh ! he has been telling me such very 
amusing stories/' 

" And how does the riding go on ?" 

*• Very well, indeed. I like it so much/' 

" I suppose you are going to scold me for not 
coming down since Monday ?" 

" Monday ? Tuesday you mean. Oh ! no, I 
dare say you have been very busy. I did not 
miss you very much/' 

This was such a terrible lie that little Eve's 
conscience at once smote her, and she hastened 
to add : 

" That is, I did not miss you very much ; but 
I thought perhaps you were happier away/' 

'* I don't know about that ; but suppose we 
dance." 

" I must look if I am engaged," she answered, 
pretending to inspect her card. 

At another time she would have forgotten any 
engagement for him. 

VOL. II. L 
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" What are you writing ?" 

" Nothing." 

** I must see." He snatched the card away 
and found she had written " Mr. Preston." 

" There was no occasion to write it, as the 
dance comes off now/' 

" But I like it ; because I always keep my cards.** 

" Ah ! Captain Morier, Captain Morier, Captain 
Morier — three dances already with him, and 
here — " She snatched the card from him im- 
patiently. If she could only make him jealous, 
she thought, it would be all right. ** Well, 
though I don't quite approve of Captain Venus, 
you might do worse." 

So then they danced, and Lyn was perfectly 
happy. It seemed quite a different dance when 
he was her partner. Still, she would try, she 
thought not to appear satisfied. With a great 
effort she stopped, and said she was getting tired. 
It was no small sacrifice to her. 

" I don't think you dance so well to-night as 
you did at Mr. Wytham's," she said. 

" Perhaps not, or after the Captain's lively style, 
you find my dancing too quiet." 

" He dances like an angel," said she, though 
from what scriptures she discovered that angels 
danced did not appear. Nevertheless she could 
not give up her dance with Preston, and soon pro- 
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posed to go on again. He saw through her ; she 
could not deceive him ; he knew well enough 
how much she still loved him ; but he was 
a little deceived about the Captain, and thought 
that he must really have got on very far with her, 
and Evelyn did her best to nourish the impression. 

" Shall you dance with me again ?" she asked 
as indifferently as she could. 

'* What are your engagements ?" 

" Let me see — the next waltz with somebody — 
never mind who, the next with Mr. Worthington, 
the next gallop with somebody — ah ! I shan't tell 
you." 

" The Captain of course,'* he laughed. 

" I didn't say so. You seem very jealous of 
Captain Morier." 

" Jealous ? not I. I only wish you had some 
one a little more trustworthy to flirt with. So 
then you have no other dance for me. Good bye, 
then.'* 

He was walking away, but she could not 
bear it and forgetting her part, called after him an- 
xiously. 

" Oh ! do please dance with me once more. 
I won't dance with him, if you will.'* 

" With all my heart ; but I don't object, 
you know, to your dancing with whom you 
like." 

L 2 
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" Do you know why I wish so much to dance 
with you ?" 

" Wish it ? you don't seem to care much about 
it/' 

"Yes, I do indeed. To-day is the 20th/' 

"Well?" 

" The 20th, last year — Oh ! you don't remem- 
ber, of course. It doesn't matter." 

"The 20th, what about it?" 

" Oh ! nothing. You had better go and dance 
with — with Miss Fenton." 

" I was waiting for that What do you think 
of her?" 

" She is very handsome," said Eve sadly. 

"And a very charming girl. Do you know, 
pet, we have been talking about you." 

Evelyn flashed up indignantly, in spite of her part. 

" What had she to say about me, I should like 
to know ?" 

" She admires you very much." 

" I don't want to be admired by her. She can 
admire you, if she likes." 

" What, pet, cross again." 

" Yes, I have a right to be cross. You didn't 
come near me — you went at once to her. I can 
tell you, papa and Margaret both noticed it, and 
Margaret thinks it very odd you have not asked 
her to dance, yet, at all." 
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" I will do so at once/* 

** I don't know what has come over you, I am 
sure. You haven't been to see me five whole 
days/' And here at last the tears welled up into 
her eyes. 

** You have had the Captain to amuse you all 
the week/' 

" You know I don't want him. It's only be- 
cause Margaret likes to ride, and I am obliged to 
go with her. It is — it is not — not kind of you 
at all/' 

" My poor child, be reasonable. How could I 
come when you were out every afternoon ?" 

*• You might have come in the evening. But 
I know how it is, you don't care at all for me, 
now. It doesn't — npa — matter. But I know 
you don't love me any more/' 

Preston said nothing, and they walked up and 
down in the refreshment room in silence, till 
another waltz struck up. 

" You are engaged for this, Lyn," said he coldly, 
" so am I/' 

" No, I am not. I kept it for you — I mean, 
I thought perhaps — " 

" You said you were engaged to Venus." 

*' Not for this one. Besides I don't want to 
dance with him. Everybody thinks we have quar- 
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relied. They told me so. You have not danced 
one waltz with me.** 

" But I am engaged for this one." 

" Very well, I will not keep you. I know I am 
always in your way." 

" Silly child, but there comes Venus to ask you." 

" I shan't dance with him." 

And she kept her word. Preston was engaged 
to Alice Fenton, and again they sat out, and 
when they looked across the room, there was little 
Eve sitting alone looking very miserable. She 
did not touch him so much now, for he was com- 
paring her and Miss Fenton, and the comparison 
was a trying one for Eve. In Alice's face, as she 
now talked to him, there was all the refinement, 
delicacy and variety which the other's wanted. 
Evelyn's large eyes were melancholy just now, but 
they showed no mind. Alice's flashed with new 
fire at every word. How should he be insensible 
to the wide gulph between them ? And then, even 
if he had felt more for poor Evelyn, he could not 
break off the interest of his conversation with 
Alice, knowing that silent reproaches would be all 
that he would hear in exchange from the other. 
This 20th of October too, he now remembered 
was the day on which the Colonel took him back 
to Marfield, the day on which their engagement 
was sealed. 
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"It is strange/' he said, to Alice— -again on 
the subject of his engageraet — " that this day con- 
cludes the year that we arranged to wait. To- 
morrow I should be speaking of marriage. There is 
nothing now to prevent it, but roy own feel- 
ings." 

" You will be happier when married. You 
will find out her better qualities, and 1 am sure 
she will make a good wife. After all, heart is more 
wanted in matrimony than head ; you can do with- 
out intellect, but you must have love." 

'* It is you yourself that told me that heart and 
head might go together, and be found in one 
person. Ah ! you don't know how, unintention- 
ally, you have completely altered my mind with 
regard to this child." 

" I have said nothing, I am sure, to warrant 
such an alteration. I now advise you, if you ask 
my advice, most strongly, to marry her." 

"It is not what you have said — it is your- 
self—" 

" Mr. Preston, you liave no right to say that, 
I must leave you, if you mean to talk in such a 
strain." 

" No, no, I will say nothing. Don't leave me, 
pray. I feel now doubly alone in the world, for 
I feel more than ever estranged from that one tie. 
I cannot marry her from honour only, I cannot 
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go to the altar and swear to love her, when I 
know I shall not do so, and yet this is the mo- 
ment when J must say one thing or the other. 
I must either talk of immediate marriage— or — 
or break it off. I feel now the want of a confi- 
dant, and adviser, I have no one to ask about 
it, and I am too weak to decide for myself. I 
wish you would advise me/' 

*' I neither can nor will. 1 pity you sincerely, 
but I pity Miss Mordaunt still more. I should 
like to know her.*' 

" I wish you would, with all my heart You 
could find out for me the real state of her mind, 
for perhaps after all I am mistaken/' 

Soon after. Eve sitting alone was quite terrified 
when Mrs. Pilgrim and Miss Fenton as they passed 
before her stopped, as if without premeditation 
and at once began to talk to her. 

" How do you do Miss Mordaunt. Where is 
the Colonel ? You are quite alone — shameful of 
him to leave you, I prdtest. You must come 
under my wing, though I have an ample brood 
of protegees there already. Here is one of them, 
Alice, Miss Mordaunt." 

Eve behaved with her usual politeness, but 
made no advances to intimacy. It was Alice who, 
as Venus would have expressed it, made all the 
running, and it was amusing to see how in- 
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geniously she managed the timid girl. She 
talked to her in just such a way as Eve could 
appreciate, first about the ball, then about the 
country, about the walks round Marfield, and so 
on, till Eve found that her rival was sitting by 
her, and that she herself was growing quite 
loquacious for a wonder. Indeed Miss Fenton 
was so very amiable and agreeable, that in spite 
of everything, Eve began to like her. 

" I think I have been dancing with a friend of 
yours," said Alice at last, causing Eve to blush 
deeply, " Mr. Preston — you know him very well, 
do you not ?" 

Evelyn blushed again as she answered, " Very 
well, indeed ;" and if Alice had known nothing 
about it, she must have read her secret in that 
open face, for Lyn had none of the arts of polite 
deception. 

" He interests me extremely," continued Alice 
kindly ; " but he will tell me nothing about 
himself. Can you tell me anything about him — 
I mean about his being a hermit, as they say he 
is." 

The silent little woman could talk on this 
subject a life long, and she was grateful to Miss 
Fenton for introducing it ; because however much 
she loved to talk about Preston she never dared to 
do so at home, and Margaret was not the person 
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to ask her confidence. They were soon discussing 
the hermit eagerly, Miss Fenton scarcely able to 
repress a smile now and then at Evelyn's ncnvetS. 

" Oh ! yes, he is very very clever, papa says ; 
and I am sure he knows something about every- 
thing/' 

" Then you must enjoy his conversation very 
much/' 

" I am afraid I am not clever enough to under- 
stand him. At least he often seems to think me 
very stupid/' 

" But you try to understand him, I dare say." 
*' Oh ! yes, because it pleases him/* 
And then seeing how completely she was con- 
fessing their connection. Eve drew in and tried to 
put a check on everything she said. There was 
one peculiarity in Evelyn ; she never talked about 
herself or her feelings. It was in vain that Alice 
probed her, and diplomatically tried to betray her 
into a confession here or there. She even 
admitted that she knew of their engagement, and 
expressed a great interest in it. She pushed on 
into intimacy in a way which anybody would have 
thought almost impertinent ; but all to no pur- 
pose, for Evelyn would confess nothing, and Miss 
Fenton doubted after all whether this child was as 
much attached to Preston as he had affirmed. 
Preston sat watching them with a smile, and 
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could not help comparing Alice's clever face with 
the simplicity of bis betrothed's. Worse than 
that, he compared her beauty with Evelyn's 
prettiness, her kind, almost tender manner, with 
Evelyn's coldness which she assumed to protect 
herself. I fear that he wanted no cold pudding to 
settle his fancy then. 

The announcement of supper put an end to their 
talk, and the rest of the evening passed without 
much of importance. Miss Fenton declined to 
dance any more with Preston, who, however, 
would not dance with Eve, in spite of Alice's 
entreaties. When the Pilgrims left, he left too ; 
and Evelyn thought after that that the ball was 
very tedious, and paid no attention to Venus' 
sallies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"I'm afraid there's something wrong between 
Preston and Lyn," said the Colonel to Margaret 
next morning. 

" Oh ! he has simply fallen in love with Miss 
Fenton. Eve does not know how to manage 
him at all. It will be her own fault if he is 
faithless to her." 

Poor Eve, you tried your best, but what chance 
had you against such a rival — beautiful, clever 
and amiable, and evidently much fitter for the 
heroine of a novel than you, little Evelyn. 

The next day, as there was cub-hunting, the 
Captain did not send the pony, and Evelyn was 
quite happy in the long afternoon spent with 
Preston, Nevertheless she could not conceal her 
jealousy of Miss Fenton, and before he left he had 
so irritated her by talking of Alice, that there was 
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another of the old scenes of sullen ill temper, and 
Preston came away less in love than ever. 

As they came out of church on Sunday she did 
her best to avoid Venus, but in vain ; and when 
Preston came up to talk to her he was already by 
her side, and was delighted to see his rival walk 
away and join the Pilgrims; but Evelyn was 
furious with him and would not speak to him the 
rest of the day. To add to her misery, the Colonel 
asked Morier to dinner, and when Preston came 
down, nothing would induce him to stay. Evelyn 
entreated and clung to him, but he was now quite 
as obstinate as she had ever been^ and left her in 
tears and positively hating the Captain. 

But her real trouble was only now beginning. 
The coming events did indeed cast their shadows 
before, and in the coldness of Preston she found a 
presentiment of a worse treatment which was to 
follow. Several accidents led up to this; but 
except in her foolish jealousy and fits of sullen 
temper, Evelyn could not be blamed for what was 
soon to prostrate her. 

The first occurrence of this kind, and the one 
which had the greatest influence on what followed, 
happened on the Monday morning. While at 
breakfast Margaret was called out to speak to 
James Stephens. It turned out that old Stephens 
was very ill^ but Margaret had caught a cold in 
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coming from the ball, and could not go to see the 
old man. Evelyn at once volunteered, and the 
Colonel always pleased to find her ready to do 
good after her power, allowed her to go and take 
some soup and medicine to him. It happened to 
be the day fixed for brushing the Wilton coverts, 
and as Evelyn mounted the hill she was rather 
dismayed to see parties of horsemen making their 
way towards the plantations. As her path, 
however, lay in a different direction, she did not 
mind, and was the more resolute to go on when 
she thought of old Stephens alone and ill, with no 
one to attend to him or care for him. She 
avoided the hunting parties dexterously, and 
believed herself secure, till suddenly she heard the 
sound of hoofs behind her, and in a few minutes 
Captain Morier was by her side. 

" Come up to the meet, eh ? Too late, Miss 
Mordaunt. Hounds gone off to Blex Bottom, 
no chance of your seeing them." 

** I did not know they were hunting here to- 
day. I am only going to see a cottager who lives 
up here.'* 

**Some work of charity, I suppose — always 
doing good, Miss Mordaunt. But there are very 
few cottagers up this way/' 

"It is old Mr. Stephens who is ill. I am 
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taking him some medicine," she answered, quicken- 
ing her pace, but Morier kept up with her. 

*' Stephens — that's the father of my groom. 
Clever fellow that groom of mine ;" and so he 
chatted on, following by her side till they reached 
the lonely cottage. 

Cub hunting is never a very lively amusement, 
and in a hill country chock full of coverts where 
the unhappy mamma and her young ones have no 
sooner been driven from one tenement than they 
take refuge in another, it is even a very poor 
entertainment, for a run is almost impossible. 
Thus there was more than one inducement for the 
Captain to leave the well- mounted members of 
the hunt to loiter round the woods expectantly, 
and amuse himself this fine morning with the 
prosecution of his flirtation. 

" 'Pon my word, you make me feel quite 
charitably disposed. I rather w^ant to see this old 
boy, for my groom has spoken to me about him. 
You don't mind my coming in with you, eh ? 
Only if you are going to read prayers to him or 
anything of that kind, just let me know." 

So saying he jumped off, tied his horse to the 
hook by the side of the door and followed Evelyn 
in. She was disgusted at this, for she felt she 
could say nothing to the old man while Venus 
was there, but there was no help for it. All she 
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could do was to shorten the visit as much as 
possible. 

By an awkward coincidence, Preston was taking 
his morning walk, and as the two came out after 
comforting the old man, he happened to be 
passing along the ridge of hill beyond the cottage. 
He saw them come out, saw the Captain loose 
his horse and lead him while he talked in his 
usually familiar manner to Evelyn, and he won- 
dered what it could mean. Why should they 
meet at this out-of-the-way cottage? for it was 
evident that they met there, and did not go thither 
together, for then Morier would have gone on 
foot. He cared indeed little about it, and had it 
been any other man would have thought nothing 
more of it ; but he knew Morier's character. He 
was not the man to go out of his way without a 
decided object ; he was still less the man to fall in 
love with a mere child like Evelyn. Venus had 
probably never been in love, and never could be in 
love; but he was well-known to have com- 
promised the name of more than one young lady in 
his club, and Preston had heard it said that he 
had done several dishonourable actions. He now 
asked himself if it were possible that having 
gained an ascendancy over Evelyn's mind, the 
Captain had induced her to go so far already^ and 
would eventually entangle her farther. The 
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thought inflamed him. Whatever his feelings for 
Evelyn, he knew what an innocent and ignorant 
little creature she was, and could not endure to 
think that she might be misled by such a man. 
His blood boiled at the very idea. He well knew 
her utter ignorance of all evil, and how easily she 
might allow certain lengths to be gone till she 
found herself irretrievably compromised. He 
believed implicitly in her purity, but he was not 
blind to her complete ignorance. With such a 
man — for he now magnified him into a reprobate 
— to tempt her, he knew not where she might 
stop. Innocence is always more easily misled than 
experience. Evelyn was no judge of right and 
wrong. She had a natural modesty which might 
protect her ; but Preston felt that this very 
modesty was more a weapon than an obstacle in 
the hands of a resolute villain. 

He hoped it might all be accident. He believed 
it to be so, for the present. As far as Evelyn 
was concerned he would not dream of evil for a 
second, but that man — that man was capable of 
anything. His heart beat and bled for little Eve. 
Perhaps his very neglect of her had driven her 
into an intimacy which would lead to her getting 
interested in such a scamp. He chid himself 
harshly for it. If anything of the kind happened, 
he could never forgive himself, and as for " him" 
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he would trample him in the dust. He had never 
heen jealous of Morier till now. For more than 
a week he had seen little of Evelyn, and could 
not tell how intimate they had become in the 
interval. At this moment he forgot Alice Fenton 
and everybody else. The girl whom he had once 
loved, who had been a loving child to him, whose 
amplicity and innocence he had rejoiced in — this 
girl was in jeopardy. His blood curdled at the 
thought ; and yet after all, he asked himself, if 
this was not needless anxiety, if after all, it might 
not prove that they met in pure accident. 

Poor little Evelyn knew not what doom was 
hanging over her, and after their quarrel of yes- 
terday, she determined, if she could, to rouse 
Preston to jealousy. 

He came to Marfield that afternoon, and she 
forced herself to treat him with indiflference. When 
they were alone, he began thus : 

" Lyn, child, I do not like your intimacy with 
Captain Morier — *' 

She blushed up at this indignantly. Preston 
mistook it for a blush of shame, and became very 
serious. 

" I dare say, Evelyn, that I, by very selfishness, 
have encouraged this intimacy, and I feel that 
from one cause or another I have left you of late 
too much alone with this man." 
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She took her pocket-comb out and combed her 
hair. 

" You need not be afraid/' she said, " I don't 
think Captain Morier eares much for me/* 

**And yet, Evelyn, I am afraid of this man. 
What can he want with you, knowing you to be 
engaged ? Why does he come so often to Mar- 
field?" 

" You yourself gave me leave to flirt with him," 
she answered, " and I am sure I don't do so. I 
only ride out with him, that is all." 

** My dearest child, listen to me. I have never 
said anything about this man ; I have never uttered 
a word against his character till now, but now it 
is due to you to warn you that he is not a man 
to be depended on. You know, Lyn, that I 
seklom speak against anybody, and I should not 
do so now, but for your sake." 

" I'm sure I don't know what you mean. Papa 
thinks Captain Morier quite good enough to come 
to the bouse, and 1 suppose papa knows best." 

" He does not know that you meet him privately 
at some cottage on the hill." 

At this Evelyn's whole dignity — all that she 
bad — rose up grandly. 

" I know what you mean," she said, looking at 
him with most unusual sternness, *' I suppose some 
one has told you that I went to see old Stephens 
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this morning and that Captain Morier insisted on 
going with me. But you have no — «o right, 
to speak in this way. It is most unkind of you — 
most cruel. You flirt with Miss Fenton and you 
leave me quite alone, and go dancing and talking 
with her, and then — then you accuse me of flirt- 
ing with Captain Morier. I don't care, I know 
you want me to hate you. You do all you can 
to make me do so. I never shall do so, but if I 
ever did, it would only be because you want me 
to ;" and then she burst into tears. ^ 

It was almost the first time she had been roused 
to speak out to Preston, and the next moment 
she repented of it, and was vexed with herself. 

" Very well, Evelyn, you can take your choice. 
You are quite right to like this man better than 
me. I only warn you that he is not to be depend- 
ed on. You can do as you like. If you are caught 
in this net, it is not my fault, I have warned you — 
good bye." 

He left her without a word more, without a 
kiss or even a shake of the hand, and this was 
the last time she saw him. Poor Eve ! she sank 
down in the chair, after foolishly crying after him, 
for he would not hear her — she sank down and 

wept bitterly. 

« « « « « 

As Preston went home, he called, as usual. 
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for his letters at the village post-ofBce. There 
was one of importance from Hibberd, begging him 
to come without delay, as he was very ill, and had 
some directions to give him, fearing that this ill- 
ness would be fatal. 

Preston went home, packed up a few things and 
wrote two lines to Evelyn. 

" Dearest child. 
" Forgive me. I am called to London to see a 
sick friend. I shall be back in a few days. Avoid 
Morier. 

" Your*s most aflfectionately, 

"Denis Preston.'* 

When Evelyn received this, she felt that the 

last hour of her happiness was come — though she 

could not tell why. 

« # * ^ * 

Evelyn took Preston's advice — indeed she scarce- 
ly needed it — and refused to ride out with Venus. 
Still, when Morier heard that his enemy was 
gone and the field open to himself, he felt that 
he could take it leisurely, and was sure of his 
game. 

A week passed and Preston had not returned. 
Several things occurred in the interval. The 
Pilgrims called, and Miss Fenton did her best to 
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draw out Evelyn, and was very kind to her. 
Still, Preston was away and Lyn disconsolate. 

One day she took it into her head to go and 
see the Wynch, it was an anniversary of her's. It 
was a day on which he had said something to her 
last year more than usually tender. She had been 
reading his letters and thinking of the past ; she 
could not write to him, for he had left no address. 
She determined to walk that afternoon towards 
the Wynch, and look at the place she loved so 
mucii. 

It was now November, and the usual English 
fogs set in and covered the hills early. Often they 
had a fine clear day with driving clouds across the 
sky, and then about five o'clock in the afternoon 
a thick fog rose in the plain and clambering up 
the hills soon covered all the earth. It was such 
a day when she went out alone in the afternoon, 
and resolved to walk to the Wynch. When she 
came to the top of the hill, she thought it just 
possible that Mr. Preston might have returned. 
She remembered their first interview at his door, 
and so instead of going direct to the Wynch, she 
took a round-about path that brought her to the 
top of a ridge which overlooked his house. 

Here she sat down. It was about four o'clock 
when she reached it, and the sun set soon after 
five. She thought she might easily sit there for 
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a time and yet be home in time for dioDer. So 
there she sat, and there she thought. 

She thought of their earliest meetings on these 
hills, of the dogs that had fought and how he 
had separated them. Her thoughts, poor Eve! 
took always a very material form. She thought of 
bis appearance in church that first Sunday, of his 
coming down to the cliff in the evening, when she 
was sitting with * Miriam Fielding' under the 
cedars. She thought of their meeting in Launces- 
ton, of their meeting at the little chapel, of the 
early visits and last, but longest, of that happy 
day when he had claimed her as his own. She 
thought of all these and many other things, and 
she sat watching the old tumble-down house till 
the wind came up and rociced and rang the large 
bell in the ricketty belfry. 

This same wind soon brought up on his wings a 
heavy clogging mist that covered all the hill- 
side. She had sat so long thinking of all these 
things so sadly, that she did not notice this fog till 
it was all round and about her. She had no watch — 
little Evelyn had few such properties — but she 
guessed that it must be getting late and got up 
and made her way back. But this was a strange 
place, and she did not remember her way. She 
oould not find it in the mist, and she fioundered 
on in great doubt. At last a cloud overhead let 
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out its waters. She took refuge for a time under 
a tree, but it was growing dark and she must hurry 
on. The rain grew lighter for a time and she 
ran on, in that same h'ght rapid run that I 
have described. Presently she stopped again, and 
then she took out her comb and smoothed her 
hair. It was a mere habit with little Evelyn. 
Her hair was quite smooth enough, and there was 
no one to see her. 

At last she got down into an unknown valley, 
but walking by instinct went straight on, till 
she saw a dim light in a cottage window, at this 
moment the rain suddenly changed into a heavy 
shower. It came down in a way that would have 
drenched her in a few minutes ; fortunately the 
cottage was not far off. She ran on to it, and 
knocked at the door. As no one replied, she 
timidly opened it, and then found that she w^as 
in old Stephens* cottage. 

There was no one there, the old man being 

probably up-stairs in bed ; but as the rain came 

down heavily and there was still a fire on the 

hearth, she ventured to go in and dry her dress 

. by it. 

She had not been there a minute, when James 
Stephens came in, as she thought, by mere 
accident. He affected to be much astonished 
at seeing her, but when she prepared to go. 
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begged her to stay till the rain was over. His 
manner was apparently much altered for the better. 
He spoke respectfully, and requested her to sit 
down. She scarcely knew what to do ; she did 
not like to stay, but the rain was so violent that 
she could not go ; and in her complete innocence 
she feared no harm. 

Jim behaved this time with the greatest pro- 
priety, and answered her questions about his 
father's death, thanked her for coming to see 
the old man, and even refused to sit down in her 
presence. The wind soon became furious and 
blew open the door; Jim shut it again, and 
turned the key in the lock, but she did not notice 
that he put the key in his pocket. She would 
not be persuaded to sit down, but looked out 
of the window. The night was coming down 
thick and dark, and she longed to go, but dared 
not face the rain. 

"You'll not mind me boiling a few potatoes 
for supper. Miss?" said Jim. "Since the old 
man's been taken so poorly, I come up here 
generally of an evening, for fear he should be 
worse in the night; Captain Morier's kindly 
given me leave to." r 

" Oh, don't mind me, I shall go in a moment." 

" YouVe no umbrella ; it'd be a pity to spoil 
that good dress of yours. Miss. It ain't the like 
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of US has a dress like that. There's my sister, 
now." 

*'I did not know you had a sister, Mr. Ste- 
phens/' 

" Ah, you may well not know about her ; the 
less you know about her, the happier for you." 

" I think I can go now, Mr. Stephens, the 
rain is nearly over." 

" Oh, no, the rain is not anything like over. 
You're safer here than you would be out. But 
may be you don't like staying in a poor man's 
cottage; it ain't saluberous enough" (Jim had 
got the word out of the " People,") " for the like 
of you." 

"Indeed, Mr. Stephens, I am very much 
obliged to you, but I think I should like to 
go ; it's getting so very late." 

"No, it ain't very late, either. The days 
terminate short this time of the year. Miss Mor- 
daunt. You'll be early enough hence, if you 
go half an hour hence. You had better let me 
tell you about my sister, now." 

" If you please, I'll hear about her another 
day, I must go now." 

And although it was raining rather hard, she 
went to the door, and tried to open it. 

"I've locked the door; you needn't be afraid. 
If you'll wait quiet till the rain's done, I can 
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go down with you, for it's too dark for ladies like 
you to be walking home alone/* 

" I don't mind the rain. I want to go, if you 
please, Mr. Stephens, and I don't mind going 
alone. Will you let me out ?" 

" One would think we were ogres and giants 
here, you're in such a hurry to go. You wouldn't 
be in such a hurry with , gentlefolk — old Mr. 
Thornton, or Mr. Preston, or that sort. Just 
stay a bit till the rain's over, and I'll tell you 
about my sister." 

Evelyn had not strength of mind to resist, and 
as the rain came down now heavier than ever, 
she waited near the door. She had no idea how 
the time was going, but was in great fear of being 
very late. 

" Now, my sister, you must know. Miss Mor- 
daunt, she wasn't a lady like you, all finery and 
that, but a very good girl in her way, and a pretty 
girl, and had received a good edication, though 
she was only a stone-mason's daughter. Well, 
while my old mother lived, Jane, she used to 
go in to Launceston of a Thursday with our 
butter, and such fowls and geese, and that like 
as we bought from the farms round about. She 
was a nice looking girl, and rather fond of a pretty 
dress ; and when she'd got her hat on, with 
ribbons round it, there wasn't much difference in 
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the look of her between her and a lady, though 
for my part I call all of them ladies, high and 
low. I don't know any difference, and it's all 
nonsense that is about one being a lady and 
another not." 

Eve longed to be off, but would stay while 
he told his story. 

" Well, you see, her pretty face got her some 
followers, too, for all that, and that was Mr. 
Prodgers of Corn-dean Farm yonder, would have 
been glad to marry her ; but he was an old fellow, 
and Jenny wouldn't have anything to say to him. 
Well, when mother died, there was no more 
butter-making, for we sold the cow and only kept 
the pigs, and there was nothing for Jenny to 
do but go into service. Now, likely enough you 
think, going to service is not such a bad look out 
for a poor man's daughter, but there's more 
slavery in this land, and worse, too, than ever 
there is in America. You fine ladies never think of 
that when you go ringing your bell all day long, 
making the poor girls run up and down stairs till 
their legs is worn to bits of bones. It don*t 
matter to you ; you must have what you want, 
and you think you pay for it, and there's an end. 
Well, Jane went into service, and now my story's 
beginning. Miss Mordaunt. It was an old widow 
lady, with one son, as she went to be maid to, 
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and this son, do you see, was a good looking 
young fellow at College; and he hadn't been 
long home when he begins making love to our 
Jenny/' 

** I think I must go now, Mr. Stephens, if you 
please.'* 

" Just hear my story out, and then you shall 
It'll do you some good to hear how a poor girl 
can be treated, and take some of the pride out 
of you." 

Evelyn said nothing to this ; perhaps she was 
proud, she didn't know. 

" Well, this young gentleman, as he called 
himself, made love to our Jenny, and our Jenny 
thought no harm of it — she was too innocent 
to think any harm — and so it went on for a time ; 
and our Jenny knowing, as I had often told her, 
that she was as good as any lady in the land, 
thought he was going to marry her. Well, Miss 
Evelyn, tyrants don't marry their slaves, they 
make use of them; and this young gentleman, 
who was not so much a gentleman as I am, he 
wanted to make use of our Jenny. He talked to 
her of marriage, this traitor, and she listened 
to him ; and then what do you think ?" 

Evelyn looked out at the rain ; she was longing 
to be gone. 

" It isn't likely a young girl can be made love 
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80 on and off for naonths together and nqt give in. 
And she gave in, by God, she gave in.'* 

Here Jim brought his fist down on the table, 
and glared fiercely at Eve, who trembled at his 
ferocity, 

" She listened to the traitor, and she fell — fell. 
And then what did the tyrants do ? She had a 
child, Miss Mordaunt. Oh ! it*s of no use for 
you to try the door ; you had better listen, it will 
do you good. She had a child, Miss Evelyn 
Mordaunt — as you might have, if you were in 
her place — and when the tyrants found this out, 
what they do but turn her out of the house ; and 
• the man who had ruined her was the first to turn 
against her. Oh ! you must hear the last,'' he 
added savagely ; " you shall hear what your kind 
do to our kind ; they turned her on the streets, 
and there she was. She was ashamed to come 
home, and she never told any one a word of what 
had happened. No one would take her — how 
should they without a character and a baby in her 
arms ? What was she to do ? how to live and 
keep the life in her poor babby ? What could 
she do other than she did? She went upon the 
streets, Miss Evelyn — oh 1 you don't like to hear 
that — and she became, good God ! she became 
what she is now — a lost woman, Miss Evelyn. 
It's a nasty story for you to listen to, but that's 
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the truth. And that's what your class does for 
our class every day of the year/' 

He clenched his two fists and laid them on the 
table, glaring savagely at Evelyn. She could not 
teD what to do. To her utter innocence this 
story had less meaning than it would have had to 
my other girl. She scarcely understood the 
awfulness of that fall that he had so bluntly 
described. She only trembled before this fierce 
man and longed to go ; still she did not jspeak for 
some time, and presently he went on. 

" So now when they tell you that Jim Stephens 
is a democrat and a chartist, and hates all the 
gentry, you know why it is. And now you 
listen while Jim Stephens teUs you another story." 

"I must go now, Mr. Stephens, indeed I 
must ; please let me go, it is so very late." 

" It's late for a lady, maybe, though it's not 
too late for Jenny to be out. But you can't go^ 
and that's where it is, tiU you've heard my other 
tale." 

Evelyn became indignant, and drew herself up 
with pretty determination. 

*' I must go, I must. You must let me out at 
once," she said. 

'' Oh ! no musts here. I've got the key, and 
you'U go when I please, not before, for all you're 
» lady." 
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" Then I shall get out somehow. I will call to 
your father up-stairs/' 

** Call away, he won't hear." 

"Do you hear, Mr. Stephens, I must go. 
Papa will be very angry with you for this. He 
will have you punished. '* 

" Will he ? I don't think he can. Now you 
sit down and be quiet while I tell you something.*' 

"No, I will go. Give me the key this 
moment ; you have no right to keep me here.*' 

So saying she shook the door with all her force 
in vain. 

" You will be punished, I know. It is very, 
late, I will go. I shall call to your father." 

She ran to the back door and called aloud up 
the stairs. Jim let her call for some time, and 
he said quietly : 

*' It's no use your calling. He's not there ; 
he's dead." 

Evelyn started back in horror. 

"Dead!" she cried. "Oh! how dreadful!" 
This news overcame her and she sat down terror- 
stricken. 

" Yes, he's dead, and lying up there in his bed, 
and that's what I was going to tell you. Died of 
a broken heart did old William Stephens. Oh ! 
you live very quietly down at Marfield, and you 
don't know what goes on among us poor folk for 
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all you pretend to do for us. Listen to me, and 
ril tell you what killed him. This Jenny of ours 
didn^t stop there. Your tyrants don't know what 
they do when they ruin a poor girl. She didn't 
stop at the worst, as it seemed to us. She's up 
in London now; and the other day. Miss 
Mordaunt, and here's something for you to hear, 
she went into a shop, a jeweller's shop, when she 
and her child was starving, and there she stole — 
stole, do you hear ? Ah ! it's come to that. 
She stole for bread, she was found out ; though 
you gentlefolk steal the bread out of our mouths 
day by day and are not found out. She only 
took her due, poor girl ! for I say we poor have 
a right to our share of your riches ; but they 
didn't think so. One of your gentlefolk was the 
magistrate, and he's transported her — there !" 

" I am very sorry indeed. But, oh ! I must go. 
You must not keep me any longer. It is very 
wrong, for it is getting very, very late." 

" You won't go yet. You've got another story 
to hear." 

" I must and will go at once. I don't want to 
hear any more stories. Papa will punish you 
very very severely," sobbed Evelyn. 

"Why you're a fool to think I don't know 
what I'm doing. You sit down and be quiet." 

Evelyn was in despair. She longed to cry, 

VOL. II. N 
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but she would not show her tears before this man. 
She went to the window, but found there were 
iron bars through which she could not escape. 
She went to the back door again, but all to no 
purpose ; what could she do ? Jim all the time 
was quietly taking out his potatoes for his supper. 

" Come, Miss Evelyn, I'm going to have my 
supper. You had better be quiet and have some 
too ; it will do you good to sup off potatoes for 
once in a way. Too much good living spoils the 
stomach/' 

Evelyn did not answer. She stood sullenly at 
the door, utterly helpless, and not knowing what 
to do, while her persecutor ate his supper, and 
went on talking. 

''Well, I suppose you despise a poor man's 
supper, but the poor man has got you now. 
It was that news, I was saying, as killed 
my old dad, and so now I come to my last 
story." 

" I won't hear it, unless you promise to let me 
go. I shall tell all this to papa, and you will 
be punished." 

" I don't care if I am. Now listen a bit to my 
last tale." 

Evelyn put her fingers in her ears, and then 
screamed loudly. Of course it was useless, and 
Jim only laughed at her. She grew weary of 
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screaming and holding up her hands, poor thing, 
and allowed him to talk on. 

" This last one's about me, and likewise about 
you. I've told you some of the things that made me 
look at things as they really are. I wasn't 
satisfied to be a servile slave like these poor- 
spirited wretches at Wilton." 

Here he went off into a rhapsody about equality 
and fraternity, not forgetting liberty, to all of 
which Evelyn was deaf, wondering what they 
would say to her at home, and what Preston 
would do when he heard of this man's atrocious 
conduct ; and as Master Jim's very reasonable and 
liberal opinions on this subject are already known, 
and as they are not likely to advance the cause of 
which he imagined himself to be so worthy 
a supporter, or put an end to the real or imaginary 
" feud of rich and poor," I will spare the reader 
the perusal of them. 

" Now," he went on, after he had worked him- 
self up to a proper pitch of chartist enthusiasm, 
" I had ten years schooling, and my father was 
parish clerk, and my mother parish schoolmistress, 
and I was as much educated as any gentleman in 
the land. You gentlefolks are always saying it's 
education that's to raise the people, but you take 
precious good care when they are educated not to 
consider them raised at all. I know I was as 

N 2 
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good a man as any, and I didn't see why I should 
not marry a lady if I chose ; and T did choose, too, 
for I cast my eyes on one who seemed to me at 
that time little short of a born angel, though it's 
altered now. And who do you think she was. 
Miss Evelyn? Ah! you'll wonder, I dare say, 
at my audacity as you'll call it ; you'll wonder to 
find that James Stephens, nothing but a stone- 
mason in your eyes, could think of you for a wife 
— for you it was." 

Here Evelyn put her fingers in her ears again, 
determined to hear no more, and Jim went on 
with a long story, of which she did not hear a 
word ; she heard the low mumbling sound of bis 
voice, and now and then a word or two reached 
her, and then she would put her whole hands over 
her ears, leaning her elbows on her knees. From 
time to time she looked up to see if he had done 
talking, and then his excited look frightened her. 
She could not tell what he would do to her, and it 
was evident he had some design. At last she saw 
him get up and put more wood on the fire ; so, 
fearing that he intended to keep her there longer 
still, she burst out again in supplications to be 
released. 

" Oh ! Mr. Stephens, if you will only let me 
go, I will do anything I can for you ! I will give 
you everything I have got ; I haven't any money. 
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but I will give you what papa gives me as pocket 
money, and I will give you all my jewels or any 
thing you like to have. Oh 1 do, do listen to me ; 
think how angry papa will be with me — though T 
dare say you don't care for that — perhaps you 
want me to be punished, though I don't know 
why you should, Mr. Stephens, for I have never 
done you any harm. Oh ! do, do let me out ! I 
wiU forgive you if you will let me go at once, and 
I will promise not to tell papa who kept me ; only 
do let me out — do give me the key !" 

To all of which he replied by coarse laughter, 
leaning against the chimney-piece and looking at 
her triumphantly. But Evelyn knew the power of 
importunity, for she had often succeeded in weary- 
ing out Preston till he gave into her for the sake 
of peace, and she went on, mingling entreaties, 
promises, and such threats, as in her ignorance 
she thought would have eflFect on him. 

At last as he did not yield she threw herself 
upon her knees, and held up her hands to him, 
pouring out her entreaties the more vehemently 
till they exhausted her. Her distress and fear 
were really pitiful. 

" Oh ! I like that, now," said Jim, laughing, 
" it's worth any money to see that ; I've humbled 
you at last, have I ? I like to see a lady on her 
knees to a working man ; that's as it should be. 
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Well, you've a deal of power over our kind, and 
so now I've turned the tables, you see, and you 
may go on as long as you like, for that's the kind 
of thing I enjoy." 

" Oh ! do, do let me go. What can you want 
with me, I will do anything you ask me, if it is 
not wrong !" 

*' I dare say you think I want a kiss" — ^Eve 
shuddered at the very idea, " but I don't care 
about it now so much, though you are a pretty 
young lady, too, and Mr. Preston seems to think 
kissing your pretty face is a very pleasant way of 
passing the evening. I've often seen him at it 
when you didn't think any one was looking on, 
and once on a time I used to think I'd give a 
world of gold to be in his place, it made me so 
savage. But I had one once myself, Miss Evelyn. 
Do you remember being kissed one night at the 
window. 

" * Come dear,' says you — " 

Evelyn started indignantly to her feet and re- 
treated to the door. 

" Oh 1" she cried bitterly, " what will he do with 
me ? Oh ! good heaven !" 

" Do with you ?" answered he gruffly. *' You 
needn't be afraid. I wont hurt you yet." Eve 
turned deadly pale with horror and clung closer to 
the door. '* But I've another game in play, and 
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I don't care to get myself into trouble. No, Til 
tell you what I'm going to do with you. It wont 
do you much harm to stay for one night in a 
working-man's cottage, and there's the old man 
up-stairs, if your fond of corpseses. You needn't 
tremble, there's no one to hear your screams." 

Evelyn turned up her pale, horror-shrunk face 
to him. 

"There's God who sees you and will punish 
you," she said in a low hollow voice. 

**Ha, ha; you won't frighten Jim Stephens 
with that. Now look here," he added, taking 
out a watch. " It's a quarter past eleven." 

"Past eleven!" cried Eve, heart-rendingly. 

" Aye, and I must be at Wilton before twelve. 
You make yourself comfortable — there's wood 
for the fire, and if you are hungry there's some 
potatoes, though a lady like you don't perhaps 
know how to cook 'em. Just wait a bit while I 
get my things together up-stairs." 

She felt a relief when he had left the room, and 
reflected whether she could turn the opportunity 
to account. She examined the window, but found 
it would be utterly impossible to squeeze her body 
through between the bars. Then she looked at 
the lock of the front door, but found no hope from 
that, but the lock of the back door being ex- 
posed would perhaps give way to a knife. The 
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question was only one of time. If he heard her 
trying the lock he would come down perhaps 
before she could open it. At the bottom of the 
stairs was a door with a bolt to it — she quietly 
shut and bolted it and went to work. But the 
lock was very stiff and her poor weak hands could 
not force it back. She worked and worked at it 
with a little penknife she had in her pocket, and 
it was just beginning to yield when Jim came 
thumping down the stairs. She worked with 
despair, then; he shouted to her to open the 
door ; she pushed and pushed at the lock, and 
almost laughed to herself at him, but said nothing* 
She had just got it back when Jim's heavy boot 
and strong leg sent the door she had bolted, flying 
open, tearing the socket of the clumsy bolt from 
the wood work. It flew back upon her and hurt 
her, but it also concealed her, and she had time 
to put her knife into her pocket and turn round, 
so that he suspected nothing. 

" Ah, you cunning little devil," said he, shak- 
ing his head at her, " you wanted to play me a trick, 
did you?" 

He had a basket of tools in one hand, and in the 
other another basket into which he had already 
stored every small valuable he could find. He now 
proceeded to strip the room in the same manner 
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till his basket and pockets were full, and then 
took his departure. 

" I shall be back in an hour, my dear,'* said he, 
coarsely. " Make yourself happy. I should 
like to have a kiss before I go, but if you won't 
give me one out of gratitude, I won't force you 
to. I'm too wide awake to touch you with my 
little finger. So you won't, then good-bye." 

He put his baskets out through the window, 
and then unlocked the door carefully, fearing that 
Evelyn would make a rush for it when opened. 
But she was shrunk up in the corner of the room, 
and made no attempt to stir. He double-locked 
the front door, put up the outside shutter of the 
window, took up his baskets and went. 

Evelyn's only thought now was about escape. 
The place was dreadful enough already. It had 
been made a kind of prison to her, and this man 
whose character she had never known before, but 
who had frightened her long since by his strange 
conduct, now appeared as a persecutor. To add 
to this, the room was growing very dark. Jim had 
never lit a candle, not even to eat his supper by, 
for the wood fire gave sufficient light for action 
and not enough to reveal the changes on his face. 
This wood fire was now dying down, and made 
ghosts and shadows about the room, visions of 
her persecutor peering from the corners with 
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sharp wicked eyes, grinning at her misery and 
taunting her with her helplessness. And then 
there came to add to all its awfulness, the re- 
membrance that up stairs was a dead man — a 
dead old man whom she had known and even 
nursed. She thought of him now, as she waited 
thinking in the corner till Jim should be quite 
out of hearing, and she closed again the door at 
the bottom of the stairs as if to keep the old 
man's phantom from her. Evelyn was superstitious. 
She had sense enough to laugh at superstitions, 
but she was of a nervous fearful temperament 
that could not entirely shake them off. Often had 
Preston laughed at her foolish fears, yet quite as 
often she had shrank to his side when he wished 
to leave her and the night was worn on. The 
old house at home was full of ghostly nooks which 
she had from childhood peopled with phantoms. 

Now, alone with the dead, she shook with fear. 
The room grew darker and darker, and the silence 
terrible. The very fire had ceased to crackle; 
there was not a sound about the place ; and when 
she turned to the door and set to work upon 
the lock again, the very grating of the knife-blade 
frightened her. Yet there was no time to lose, 
she must escape somehow, and if this plan failed, 
how could she stay in this fearful place. Once, 
as she worked away, the wind shook the panes 
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of the window, and she dropped her knife in 
terror. Another time, the door at the bottom 
of the stairs swung back against her of itself. 
She felt now paralysed; she thought the dead 
above had come down to her — she dared not 
move, nor look round. She listened, and hearing 
nothing, had the courage to push the door back. 
Then she went to work more strenuously, till, 
joy of joys, the lock sprang back with a click ; 
she pulled at the door, but it did not open. She 
remembered there must be a latch, she groped 
for this and lifted it, but still could not open 
the door. Then she thought of bolts. Yes, 
there was one at the top. She pushed it back 
and pulled at the door; it yielded towards the 
top, but was still firm at the bottom. She got 
her poor weak fingers into the opening above, and 
pulled with all her force. Just then she felt a 
blow on her back — the stairs-door had again 
swung open. She trembled in her shoulders like 
a dog threatened with a stick. But she sum- 
moned all her strength, and the next moment 
had opened the back-door. 

Then she fled joyfully, taking no heed of the 
pouring rain that drenched her to the skin, and 
not waiting to reflect which was her path, ran 
on and on in the dark stormy night. 

She ran till she was utterly tired, and then. 
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as she slackened her pace, and thought of what 
she had yet to encounter at home, she gave vent 
to her long-restrained tears. At last she reached 
Marfield, now wet to the skin. She saw nothing 
till she came near the house, and then she found 
a bright light streaming from the porch, and 
Margaret's figure intercepting it. She would 
rather have seen her father, for he would have 
given her more sympathy. 

"Eve, is it you?" cried Margaret, who was 
watching. " Good heavens, child, where have you 
been ? How very naughty of you. You have put 
us all into the most dreadful anxiety. We have 
sent everywhere for you, and at last papa is gone 
himself in search of you. Oh ! Eve, how could 
you do such a mad thing ?" 

"It's not my fault, indeed," sobbed Evelyn. 
" Oh ! I have had such a dreadful night. I can't 
tell you all now, but — " 

" You are wet through ; heaven knows what a 
cough you will have. You had better go up at 
once and get to bed — it is midnight, I suppose 
you know. I will send some one after papa, and 
then come up to you." 

The Colonel had sent to the Wynch first, but 
of course nothing had been discovered there. 
Then, by some freak of fancy, he had gone 
himself to Captain Morier's, but Venus was not 
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at home. Then he had sent out James and Mary 
with lanterns in every direction, and lastly, in 
despair, had examined the lake, and gone off 
to look at other ponds in the neighbourhood. 
His anxiety and Margaret's had been intense, for 
such a thing had never happened before to them. 
Every possible conjecture had been started, and 
Evelyn made out to be the most undutiful 
daughter alive. They had supposed first that 
she had been away after Preston, and next even 
that she had eloped with Morier. 

All this was now set right, and Eve, sobbing 
bitterly in bed, was ere long visited by both the 
Colonel and Margaret, had to tell her story, to be 
questioned, and even doubted, though her truth- 
fulness was proverbial, and to be scolded severely, 
though it was no fault of hers. At last the whole 
household went to their beds, and most of them 
spent an hour or two thinking of this adventure, 
and preparing for action the next morning. It 
was a night which poor Eve never forgot, and if 
she slept at all, it was from the exhaustion of 
tears and anxiety. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile, Jim Stephens had made his way 
to his master's house. He arrived just after 
Morier had returned from Launceston, very much 
the worse for brandy and water, and game for any 
devilry. 

"Now, Sir, what will you give me for this 
job ?'* said Jim, when he had told him of his 
capture. " What will you give me for the key of 
the cottage, that is, for you can't go there without 
it." 

" rU make you a handsome present, Jim ; Til 
give you ten per cent of my bet when it's paid ; 
that's ten pounds." 

" Ten pounds ; ha ! ha !" laughed Jim ; " after 
all my trouble, and me obliged to cut and run to- 
morrow ; for of course I shall have the Colonel 
down on me, when his daughter gets home." 

" But she won't get home. I'll carry her oflF to 
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town, till weVe both of us safe, and the money's 
paid up. It'll be some time before Preston hears 
of it and gives the girl the sack, and that's a sine 
qud non of the whole affair, says Worthington." 
" Mr. Worthington, is it, you've betted with ?" 
" Who said it was, or was not, hang you !" 
" Come, Sir, I've got the key ; it's yours for 
thirty pounds, and you may do what you like." 

"Ah," said Captain Morier, "but I'll settle 
with you to-morrow, Jim ; give us the key." 

"Thirty pounds," said he, holding it out to 
him. 

" I haven't got the money in the house." 
" Give me what you have, and your watch and 
chain." 

A bargain was eventually struck, and then Jim 
got a horse out, saddled it, and set his unsteady 
master thereon, and pocketing his money, strolled 
off to the "White Horse." That respectable 
establishment professed to close at eleven, but the 
initiated were admitted till midnight, and even 
after that, occasionally, the choice spirits sometimes 
lingered on, growing every moment coarser in their 
vile conversation, and outrageous in their calumni- 
ous stories. A small band of four such spirits, 
in their usual muddled condition, was still seated 
round the fire, smoking the last halves of their 
last screws of tobacco, and sipping their last 
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glasses of gin-and-water, when Jim entered this 
select sanctum. 

He rather amazed the landlord by ordering 
brandy and water and a cheroot, aristocratic 
luxuries not often indulged in except on Sunday 
evenings at that establishment, and then took his 
accustomed place. He listened for some time 
patiently enough to a long-winded yarn with 
which an individual with bottle-nose, and the 
tightest imaginable trowsers, was favouring the 
company, and when it was done and applauded, 
took up his parable with an air of superiority. 
^ " That's a very interesting story of yours, Mr. 
Biles, and no doubt but it's strick truth and fack, 
but if these gentlemen want to hear something 
as will take the shine as clean out of your story as 
rain does out of top-boots, I'll favour the company 
with something that's come oflf this very evening." 

The company expressed its willingness to have 
the shine clearly taken out of Mr. Biles' narrative. 

" I believe this aint the first time the company's 
heard the name of Miss Evelyn Mordaunt, nor 
likewise of Captain Morier. The company, Mr. 
Biles, is also aware that Captain Morier has had 
his weather eye on this young female for some 
time, but it aint perhaps aware that every endea- 
vour of his has failed up to this blessed evening.*' 

" Is she caught at last ?" 
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" In as neat a trap as ever was set for a hare. 
I've been on the look out for squawls some time, 
and this afternoon see her go up the hill, and gave 
chase carefully. It's my opinion she went to look 
after that fellow Preston ; but as he aint there, she 
come back after a time, and just as she passed 
our cottage, it came down pouring like old Nick's 
shower-bath. I asked her in to take shelter, and 
there I kept her ; and a deal of patience it took, 
too, till about an hour ago, when I knew ray 
governor would be come home. Well, gentlemen, 
I've given the governor the key of the cottage, 
put him on the hack, for he's blazing drunk, and 
sent him up ; and if you don't hear more of it to- 
morrow, it aint the fault of Jim Stephens." 

At this conclusion, each " gentleman" took his 
pipe from his mouth, deliberately and in silence 
knocked the ashes out, returned it to his lips, and 
then looking at his neighbour, expressed his 
solemn conviction that he was " blowed ;" and 
if the precise signification pf that adjective cannot 
be more accurately interpreted, I presume from 
the expressions on the speakers' faces that it is 
the most powerful possible manner of denoting 
consternation. A succession of questions then 
followed from each in turn, beginning with Mr. 
Biles, who inquired, with a slight twinkle of 
incredulity, where Stephens senior was all this time. 

VOL. II. o 
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" He's been at Launceston in the Infirmary the 
last two days," was the cool reply, " and I'm 
going over to see to him this very night." 

Certainly, when the refined and elegant as- 
sembly broke up, James Stephens did take the 
road to Launceston ; but about half way he changed 
his route, and arrived about two o'clock at a small 
village, near which he found a small party of 
gipsies preparing to make a move, and after a 
few words on each side, he was led by them to a 
man who was packing his tent on his donkey, 
and who proved to be no other than Mr. Romford 
himself. 

Meanwhile, the Captain had ridden up in haste. 
Fortune had favoured him so unexpectedly that 
he was not prepared to use her gift without some 
little compunction. The boon was almost too 
good. He could scarcely be foiled now in his end, 
the only question was how to proceed afterwards. 
As, however, he was very drunk, he did not reflect 
as much on consequences, as on the wonderful 
good fortune he was in. He thought to himself 
that this was something quite unusual in his ad- 
ventures. He would get her to write a letter to 
her father so as to stop pursuit, and they would 
elope to Boulogne. What he should then do with 
her, he was uncertain. 

" I shouldn't mind marrying the little thing. 
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she's not a bad girl any way, only I don't suppose 
she's got a penny of money." 

With such virtuous reflections he reached the 
cottage, put his horse into the shed at the back 
of it, as instructed by Jim, and going round, 
entered by the front door. The fire was nearly 
out, and he could see nothing. 

** I am come to release you. Miss Mordaunt," 
said he. " I have just discovered the disgraceful 
conduct of my groom, and succeeded in extracting 
the key from him." 

He expected an exclamation of joy, but his 
words fell unanswered into the darkness. There- 
upon he locked the door inside, and proceeding 
to the fire, found and lit a candle. He turned 
round expecting to see her face to face, and found 
the room empty. She was hiding, he thought, 
and talking all the time in a manner to encourage 
her, he opened the closets, looked under the 
table and^so forth, and at last mounted the stairs, 
calling her by name. 

In the bed-room was a large old-fashioned bed 
with the curtains drawn. 

" Pray don't be alarmed. Miss Mordaunt. I 
would not for the world intrude here, but I came to 
assure you of your safety." 

He listened for an answer in vain. 

o 2 
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" She has hid herself in the bed and is fallen 
asleep," he said to himself. 

His bad heart beat violently as he went up 

to the bed, and he trembled with agitation as he 

drew back the curtain. Ah ! she was clearly 

there, but hidden under the clothes. Again he 

assured her of his desire to protect her, offered 

to retire at once if she would only speak, and he 

would go down stairs while she got up. There was 

do answer, yet she was unmistakeably there. 

The quilted counterpane rose up in the middle 

and the outline of a figure beneath it was as plain 

as possible. It had, too, been hastily drawn up 

over her head. He could see quite plainly where 

her head lay. It was a doubtful moment. She 

was either asleep there or awake. If the latter 

perhaps, it would spoil everything if he were rude 

enough to pull the counterpane from her face. 

Yet he felt convinced she must be asleep for she 

lay so quietly. He very softly drew down the edge 

of the counterpane. Yet there was a head there, 

he saw hair and now — good God, have mercy — 

a face — but not the one he looked for — staring at 

him with dull glassed eyes, with open mouth and 

fallen jaw, with colourless hollow cheeks — staring 

at him with an awful look of reproach, was the 

face of a dead man — a dead old man. 

He doubted his eyes tor a moment. He looked 
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again ; dead, yes, undeniably dead. He dropped 
the candle upon the bed, and trembling like a 
scared child scrambled breathless from the room. 
He rushed from the house, mounted his horse 
and gallopped furiously down. His first thought, 
for he was a wicked man, was to curse the groom 
who had played him this trick, his next how to 
punish the cheat ; but then his shaken conscience 
rose up, and he felt indeed as if one from the dead 
had been sent to reprove and check him in his 
sin. And so it was. The most profligate are 
often the most superstitious. The sight of those 
sunken glassy eyes haunted Morier till he became 

a better man. 

* * * « 

The sun rose next morning into a cloudless 
sky. The earth refreshed by the night's rains 
oflfered a loving cheek to his kiss, and glowed 
with a light blush as of pure joy under his earliest 
ray. The earth was beautiful, as night, the 
usurper, fled back with all the horrid mysteries 
of his court, the thefts, the murders, and the 
cruelties he had favoured, and made way for 
the rightful monarch, who drove them so proudly 
back. At his first glimmer the thief slunk off 
disappointed of his prey, the murderer hurried 
pale and fearful away, seeking more night for his 
bloody conscience ; guilty lovers woke from fevered 
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sleep and turned from each other's face with dis- 
gust. How hideous did pure morning make the 
face of sin ! the sleepless who had tossed long 
hours in weary misery, welcomed it as a relief, 
and now first snatched a tardy rest. The spirits 
of darkness trembled back into their dungeons, 
the owl to his yew, the thievish mouse to his 
hole, the moth to his dark corner, and the 
drunkard waking with burning throat where he 
had fallen, looked at his dirtied dress and un- 
brushed boots and slunk home in misery. But 
the good and honest woke up with joy and praise, 
the birds to warble hymns to the dawn, the cock 
to crow it, the rook to swoop round and caw it, 
the cow to low it, the early labourer to prepare 
for a long day of monotonous toil, the wise to 
snatch the beauty of the day while it lasted, the 
young child to creep to its mother's bosom and 
chatter to itself before she woke, the light-hearted 
to thank God for another day which He would 
make a happy one. Poor little Eve slept on, but 
the morning sun changed the horror of her night- 
mare to a happier scene. 

Strange, then, that while the day was so fair, so 
many in this village rose only to gloat over the 
misfortunes and sins of their neighbours. Rumour 
had outstripped the sun and was ripe for revelry. 
One of the company at the * White Horse' had 
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already told his wife Jim Stephens' story. His 
wife was an early body, and had no sooner opened 
her door than she stept to her neighbour's to give 
her the first news. 

And then began the rapid race of calumny. 
Mrs. Whisper murmured to Mrs. Sneer that 
that Captain Morier and Miss Mordaunt had met 
last night at Stephens' house, Mrs. Sneer pro- 
tested to Mrs. Sneak that they had eloped entirely. 
Mrs. Sneak hinted to Miss Chatter by breakfast 
time that they had for days met there, and that 
the Colonel had followed in a post-chaise with 
pistols. Miss Chatter did not finish her break- 
fast before imparting in strictest confidence the 
dreadful scene between the Colonel and Captain 
to Mr. Gossip, Miss Hints and old Mrs. Scan- 
daly, who carried through the village the infor- 
mation that Miss Evelyn Mordaunt was a lost 
being, and that her father had been wounded in 
the neck by the Captain's bullet. Then the 
whole village, who had been nursed, and visited, 
and assisted, and kindly entreated by Evelyn and 
the Mordaunts, rejoiced over her fall with much 
shaking of the head and affectation of regret, 
and protested that they had always thought it 
would be so, riding out as she did with handsome 
captains, and keeping company with strange 
gentlemen at her age; and somehow Whisper, 
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Sneer, Sneak, Chatter, Gossip, Hints and 
Scandaly all blamed her, and said not a word 
against him, so goes the world, and so much for 
the gratitude of the poor. 

But later in the day, Sneer, Sneak, Hints, 
Scandaly, and the rest had finer work still for their 
tongues. It was true that Captain Morier was 
not gone, and the Colonel had been seen about 
the village without his pistols. But now it was 
beyond a doubt that Evelyn had gone off with 
Jim Stephens, and the police had been sent after 
them. Then came a conflict among them ; some 
affirming that the Captain and Evelyn had indeed 
met at the cottage, and that Stephens had inter- 
fered, and been beaten nearly to death by the 
Captain; others asserting, on the best possible 
authority, that it was the stone-mason who had 
been visited by the young lady, who was known 
to have long been privately '* keeping company" 
with him, and that the Captain had joined them, 
and Stephens had escaped and gone off. All 
agreed that Stephens had disappeared. 

Now, when the men came home for their 
dinners, a ghastly horror was visible on every face. 
The real truth now came out. The cottage had 
been burnt to the ground in the night, and the 
old man in it. Some said the son, others the 
Captain, others Evelyn, the most knowing said 
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that all three had met for this purpose, after 
robbing the old man, who of course was a miser, 
and had a thousand sovereigns tied up in a green 
bag. Stephens had gone oflp, because the sus- 
picion was strongest against him, but the police 
would soon have the other two, though they were 
gentlefolk. 

So rumour ran rioting, and by the evening one 
story or the other had reached the ears of all the 
gentry in the neighbourhood, and even penetrated 
to Launceston. Whatever was disputed, the 
facts were now known. The three actors in the 
affair had all been at the cottage till late the night 
before ; that cottage was now burnt to the ground, 
and it was almost certain that the old man had 
perished in the fire. 

It was well for Evelyn that she was too ill to 
leave her bed that morning. Not only had the 
fright and long exhaustion made the poor child 
quite ill, but she had caught a bad cold, which 
soon brought back a cough, of which she had had 
one slight attack already that winter. She was 
spared, therefore, the sight of the ColoneFs 
anxious face, as returning from his researches 
during the day, he communicated fresh and yet 
stranger news to Margaret. He had begun by 
going early to Mr. Wytham, his usual counsellor, 
and that worthy old bachelor had expressed a 
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deep interest in the affair, and undertaken to 
assist his friend to the full extent of his ability. 
Both gentlemen agreed that the man could not 
be punished without bringing most undesirable 
publicity on the affair, but they also thought that 
Jim could have only acted thus from motives 
which must be investigated, and probably on some 
one else*s account. They, therefore, set off at once 
for the cottage, and when they arrived found to 
their amazement that it was a heap of ruins, still 
smoking. The cause of this may be guessed 
by the reader, Morier in his fright had dropped 
the candle on the bed ; as it was a tallow candle 
it had not gone out, but lighted the old quilted 
counterpane. The flames had soon caught the bed- 
curtains, and the old cottage was soon a mere shell. 
For a moment each asked himself — for the 
thought was too horrible to express aloud — 
whether Evelyn in her despair could have set fire 
to the cottage in order to escape, but each at once 
dismissed the idea as absurd and atrocious. It 
must have been either accident, or the work of 
James Stephens, or his father. The first thing 
was to gain tidings of either father or son, but 
without exciting suspicion. Mr. Wytham pro- 
ceeded to Morier's, but found that the groom 
had not been home that night, nor yet returned. 
He then insisted on seeing the Captain. 
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He found him in bed with a couple of empty 
soda-water bottles, and a half emptied brandy 
bottle on a table by his side. In the middle 
of the room were his portmanteaux, ready packed, 
for Venus had determined to leave Wilton at once, 
and employed his wretched night in filling his 
trunks. To have been made a dupe by his own 
groom was too much for him. 

Mr. Wytham did not, of course, refer to 
Evelyn; he simply said that he had discovered 
that Captain Morier's groom had had his cottage 
burnt down — at which the Captain started, and 
remembered the tallow candle — and that he had 
come to learn if the master knew anything of his 
servant's whereabouts. Captain Morier was very 
polite, made apologies for receiving his guest in 
bed, and in reference to the brandy, said he had 
been very unwell last night. He was sorry to 
hear of the fire, but thought his groom must have 
gone to Launceston for an engine, or something 
of that sort. For the last two or three days 
he had given him a holiday, owing to his father's 
illness. Remembered his groom had told him 
that his father was at the Infirmary in Launceston. 
Thought the fire must have been caused by an 
incendiary. Should be happy to head a subscrip- 
tion for the old man if it were set on foot. Was 
going himself to Yorkshire for a couple of days 
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or more, but would make further inquiries when 
he returned. 

On this information Mr. Wytham proceeded 
to Launceston, but could hear nothing of 
father or son. When he returned, he found that 
the Wilton constable had already been to the 
scene of the fire, that the rubbish had been re- 
moved and that the charred remains of a body 
had been discovered. Every one agreed in stating 
that the old man had been in his cottage the day 
before, as far as could be known, and the body 
was supposed to be his. 

It was not till the evening that Wytham suc- 
ceeded in meeting with the constable, who had 
in the meantime made an investigation, and it 
was then that he heard the story which Jim him- 
self had told at the * White Horse.* Mr. Wytham 
rushed off at once to the Colonel, and both re- 
paired in fury to demand an explanation from 
Morier. When they arrived he had been gone 
some hours. 

It is impossible to describe the perplexity into 
which this discovery threw the Colonel and his 
counsellor. It seemed now certain that a plot 
had been formed to carry off or ruin Evelyn ; 
but it was impossible to know what course to 
pursue. At last they had recourse to that com- 
mon policy of the perplexed — leaving it alone. 
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They agreed that Evelyn's name should be as 
little as possible mixed up in the aflPair, and 
that whatever the Colonel's indignation, it would 
be wiser and kinder to his daughter to leave the 
punishment of Morier and his accomplice to a 
Higher power. 

I shall not describe in detail the events that 
followed. Evelyn grew worse instead of better, 
and therefore nothing of all this was told to her ; 
but in two or three days when the police had ex- 
hausted all other sources of information and were 
still as much in the dark as ever, it was decided 
that an inquest must be held on the old man's 
body, and Evelyn herself was to give evidence. 
Fortunately she was too ill to get up, and her 
deposition was given in bed. Frightened as she 
was at all this, she knew too little of the world, 
happily for her, to feel the full annoyance of such 
a step. She did not know what the village 
thought of her, how the rich condemned, and the 
grateful poor exulted over her ; how the Pilgrims 
all but cut the Colonel and his daughter, how the 
county people resolved to visit them no more, 
and how even the Thorntons avoided them. 
Whatever else was believed of the affair, it was 
unanimously admitted that Evelyn Mordaunt had 
gone of her own free will to the cottage with a 
view to meeting the Captain. 
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Evelyn was happy in her ignorance. The 
Colonel and Margaret were very kind to her, and 
she now only longed for Preston's return. More- 
over the real story was kept from her ; even when 
called for her evidence, she was only allowed to 
know that Jim had disappeared and that the cot- 
tage had been burnt down. Somehow in her 
poor weak mind, she connected all this with her- 
self, and somehow she thought that she unwillingly 
had been the cause of it all. Oh ! how eagerly 
she longed for Preston to console her ; he bad 
left without giving his address in London; he 
had promised to return in a week, and had now 
been away more than a fortnight. She was 
doubly miserable without him. She got out his 
few letters and read them over again. Why 
did he not write now? Had he quite forgotten 
her already ? It was very natural, for they had 
parted in anger. Perhaps he hated her. Per- 
haps he would never return. She lay miserable 
in her bed, reproaching herself in this manner 
all day long. Her chief consolation was to have 
a particular box put on her bed, and out of it, 
when alone, to draw the sacred relics, which were 
all the tie she now had to him, the presents he 
had given her, the scraps of things associated with 
him in ever so small a way, and best of all his 
few loved letters from Dinan. Everything had 
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its proper place, from the copy of Shelley he had 
borrowed, down to that dead rose bud which she 
had thrown away but picked up again on the day 
of Mr. Wyt ham's party. And then it was from 
that day that she dated all her misfortunes. That 
somehow had been the beginning of it, she coidd 
not tell how. Poor Evelyn, she went on blaming 
herself almost as bitterly as the world around 
blamed her, and sighing for one who did not 
come. At times even the sad thought came over 
her that this cough would bring her to her grave, 
it was worse than ever now ; and then she said, 
" It will be better if it does, I shall be out of the 
way,'* but she added, " I should like to see him 
once before I die,'* and she prayed very humbly 
to God that she might. 

The inquest came off. Preston had yet appear- 
ed, though Evelyn managed every day now to 
write a short note to him, and had it taken to the 
Wynch in vain. Her notes were always brought 
back. The inquest was a grand affair, held at 
the * White Horse.' All the village was there, and 
even some of the neighbouring gentlemen. Never 
was accident so mysterious, so mingled with ro- 
mance and so incomprehensible. Never too was 
verdict more difficult to find. Evelyn's deposition 
was the great attraction. It described minutely 
her taking shelter, the force used to detain her. 
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her attempts to escape and final success. The 
Colonel was called to show at what hour she had 
returned. But when she described his filling a 
basket with odd and end things, which basket 
had been seen in his hand at the * White Horse,' 
and also when she stated that he had told her 
his father was dead, the jury felt that new im- 
portant lights were thrown on the matter, and 
with the peculiar long sightedness for which 
British juries are so celebrated — in England — de- 
termined to bring in a verdict of wilful murder 
against James Stephens. After having come to 
this resolution, they listened to the important evi- 
dence of Mr. Biles and the " company" at the 
• White Horse' with impatience, feeling confident 
that Stephens had only got up this talk to shield 
himself. The jury was composed of highly res- 
pectable tradesmen and farmers of Wilton, and 
therefore their notions on the subject may be re- 
duced to two cardinal points : First, it was im- 
possible that a gentleman who, like Captain Morier, 
spent a good deal of money in the village and was 
a capital rider should do anything of the kind 
reported, or if not impossible, it would be im- 
proper on their part to convict him of it. Second, 
a man like Jim could only be actuated by a love 
of money ; love, or revenge, or hate were passions 
unknown to grooms and labourers. Therefore^ 
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he murdered his father for the sake of his money 
— for as old Stephens lived in a lone cottage, 
of course he was a miser and commom report 
admitted it. Therefore also — and this was their 
most lucid conjecture, he had locked Miss Mor- 
daunt up in a cottage while he escaped, in order 
that she might seem to be the murderess of old 
Stephens. This solution was highly practical, sensi- 
ble and proper, had it only accorded with the pro- 
babilities of the evidence. They entirely ignored 
for instance the fact that, as both the cook and 
the stable-boy swore, their master the Captain 
had gone out on his pony a little before midnight 
after talking to the groom, and had ridden up 
the village towards the hiU, returning with a very 
scared face in about an hour, and then paying 
them their wages and announcing that he should 
leave the next morning. They also overlooked 
the small fact of the cottage having being burnt 
down. In the neighbourhood of Wilton the talk, 
since the accident, had been of nothing but a mur- 
der, and this had been fastened on James Stephens. 
The jury's minds were full of that, and they saw 
nothing else. In reply to the coroner, they de- 
clared that they could give no opinion as to the 
causes of the fire. They were to decide how old 
Stephens had met his end, and that was by wilful 
murder. And thus another sample of the admir- 
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able working of the great and glorious institution 
of England, trial by a local and temporary, rather 
than a permanent professional, jury, was added 
to the annals of its many failures. The reader 
is at liberty for the present to take whatever side 
he pleases. Appearances are certainly against 
Jim, but he must not yet be allowed to know 
whether the father died a natural death or not. 
He must be content with the verdict of wilful 
murder against him and the information that there- 
upon search was at once instituted for the mur- 
derer. 

Perhaps the portion of the whole evidence which 
the reporter of the Launceston Examiner and 
Chronicle relied on as most interesting, was 
Evelyn's account of her own escape. Poor Eve 
had an unenviable greatness thrust upon her. In 
the usual newspaper style she was designated as 
" a beautiful and accomplished young lady of ex- 
cellent family, one of the old county families in 
fact, and of heroic courage though delicate frame.*' 
Her bolting the door of the stairs while she worked 
at the heavy cumbrous lock of the other^ while 
the murderer was clamouring for admittance, fresh 
from the " gore of his aged victim,'' was magni- 
fied into a wonderful feat of feminine heroism, 
under which any other young lady must have 
succumbed. Then the dignified person of her 
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father was described, and one way or another the 
Mordaunt family was dragged mercilessly into 
notoriety. 

Happily for her, Eve never read these papers, 
was never even told of the verdict. While the 
inquest was going on, she was being cheered up 
by a kind visit — from one who took her own in- 
dependent view of the whole case, one who felt 
for her and braved the opinion of the world in 
coming to see her — no other, in short, than Alice 
Fenton. Yet, perhaps of all the things which 
Alice said to cheer, nothing effected that object 
so completely as the news that she, Miss Fenton, 
was to leave Moorlands the next day. " Now," 
thought Eve, "I shall have him aU to myself. 
Oh ! I wish he would make haste and come 
back.'* 

Altogether Evelyn was now happier, and 
even better than she had been a week ago. How 
long was this relapse to last ? 

The next morning when she was trying to eat 
a miserable piece of dry toast for breakfast — what 
so unpalatable as breakfast in bed — a parcel which 
had just come by post was brought up to her by 
Mary. She looked at the address, and her heart 
leapt up with joy — it was addressed by his hand. It 
was evidently a present for her, and there would be 
a letter inside. She cut the string with the buttery 
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knife, being in a hurry, and hastily undid 
the paper. There was a common box* inside, 
which she opened. It contained a number of 
small parcels all wrapped up. She undid the 
topmost; it was a little jewel-box containing a 
ring. But good heaven ! what did this mean ? 
A man's ring for her ! she looked at it, it was 
the one she had given to him. She did not 
understand at first, but still her fingers trembled 
as one after another she found her own presents 
in each packet. Yes, they were all there, every 
one, even the little marker she had worked for 
him, and lastly there was a packet of letters — her 
own ; she knew in a minute the neat old maidish 
hand. She looked eagerly for one from him 
among them. No, they were all hers; she 
searched the box, turned it upside down even ; 
there was not one word from him. She could 
not make it out. Why did he return her pre- 
sents ? He had not broken it off ; he would have 
written then, and she could have borne it better. 
Was he tired of them ? Was this a way of show- 
ing her that he wished her to break it ojQF? Pro- 
bably that was it. She did not know much about 
engagements, but in the novels she had read, they 
never returned the presents till the engagement 
was broken off. Oh 1 if he wished her to break 
it off, she never would do so, nothing would per- 
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suade her to do so ; he might do so, but she 
never would. Then a new horrible thought oc- 
curredy should she have to return his presents to 
her? Oh! no, she could never do that. She 
would send back her own again^ but to send 
his which were her most sacred relics, even that 
very ring which she had never taken oflf her 
finger since the day he put it on, that would be 
utterly impossible; they might as well tear her 
eyes out of her head. 

Then she looked them all over. They were 
all there, many even that she had forgotten, 
trifling little things, even an old book they had 
read together. But the marker, the little unpre- 
tending marker was the dearest of all. It was 
the only present she had given him herself, for 
the rest had been bought by her father for her to 
give. But this she had worked herself, buying 
the materials with her own pocket money, her 
three and six pence a month, that she almost 
always gave away to the poor. It was a very 
simple marker, just such a one as school girls 
work for one another at the end of the half, her 
own name in pink silk, on a strip of open card 
board, with a broad ribbon at each end. She 
remembered so well giving it to him; it was 
almost her first present. She had put it into 
Sharon Turner one evening when they were going 
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to read that book, and she had said to him laugh- 
ing : " You must use it for those dull old books 
of yours, because when you are in the middle 
of something very clever, you will happen to see 
it, and then you will have to think about me, 
and you will hate me so for interupting you, as I 
always do; that will be such fun." And then 
she had clapped her hands merrily, and he had 
kissed her a dozen times. And now she looked 
at it very sadly. It was well worn and very dirty, 
he had evidently used it constantly. She lay 
back with a throbbing head in her miserable 
doubt, and pressed it to her lips and looked at 
it fondly. Oh! what could it all mean? Oh! 
Denis, Denis, what do you mean ? 

She was lying like this when Margaret came 
into the room. Margaret's face was very pale; 
she saw at a glance what the packet had contained, 
and came and sat down on the bed close to 
Evelyn. 

" Eve,'* she said, not daring to look at her ; 
** papa has had a letter from Mr. Preston." 

" Oh, Meg, dear, may I see it ? oh, do ask 
him to show it me; I can't imagine what he 
means. Look here — these things— you know.'* 

She could not say what she meant; it was 
very bitter. 

'* Papa is very angry with Mr. Preston, Eve." 
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"Why, dear?" asked Evelyn very feebly 
She leaned back on the pillow with a ghastly face- 
of fear, feeling that the terrible truth was coming 
out. 

" Hp has returned your presents, you see. 
You know already what his letter must be." 

" I suppose he wants me to break off the 
engagement." 

Margaret said nothing. She could not. Evelyn 
put out her thin white hand upon her sister's 
arm. 

" I thought he did,*' she said very sadly. " It 
is my fault; but, Meg dear, I am determined 
not to break it oflf." 

" He has heard of this — this affair." 

" Oh, but if I write and tell him all about 
it, he will know then. He has heard some 
mistake ; he will believe me ; he always 
does." 

She spoke more vehemently, and on her hollow 
cheeks, hoUower now than ever, there came two 
little red spots, like frost-bitten rose-buds peering 
above the snow. 

'' I am afraid he wishes to break it off him- 
self," said Margaret. " I am afraid, Evelyn, 
you must make up your mind." 

" Oh, do let me see his letter ; I shall know 
then for myself," she faltered out. Her voice 
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was growing very low, as it did when she was 
much moved. 

** If you must see it, Eve, you may. Perhaps 
it will be better. It is a very cold letter. I 
do not think you will love him after yqu have 
read it." 

" I shall always love him, always," she mur- 
mured more to herself than to Margaret. 

There was a silence, and then she said very 
meekly : — 

" I think I should like to see his letter, if you 
don't mind, Meg dear.'* 

So Margaret gave her the letter. She rested 
her sad head on one hand, which looked very 
white in her brown hair, and held it in the other. 
She read thus to herself: 

•*My dear Sir, 

" My engagement to marry your daughter 
Evelyn is at an end. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to refer to the painful, and to me awful 
circumstances which compel me to take this step. 
You must have expected it. I will only say that 
a week ago I believed the whole story to be a lie. 
Since then I have been in Wilton." 

Here Eve gasped, and tried to speak. The 
thought that be had been there without coming 
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near her, made if^suddenly a reality to her. Yet 
she managed to read on. 

**Need I say more? If confirmation were 
wanted, I have it, unfortunately, in the evidence 
of my own eyes. Having once seen that villain 
and your daughter leave that bottage together 
myself, I am less surprised to learn that they had 
made it a constant rendezvous, even whilst I 
myself was in Wilton. Your daughter is certainly 
to be pitied rather than blamed. The greatest 
blame, next to his, is mine, in allowing a man, 
whose character I knew beforehand, to become 
intimate with her. I am well punished, more 
than enough, for my misery is even greater than 
my shame. To her I cannot write. To yourself 
it is indeed most painful to do so. I still, and 
always shall cherish the belief of her innocence, 
even against the conviction of my reason. But 
when one whose purity and childlike innocence 
was my glory, one whom for simplicity and truth 
I set on a pedestal far above all other women, has 
stooped to deceive me systematically, ^11 the bonds 
of love are snapped in two for ever. I dare not 
trust myself to write more, and I cannot now 
descend to commonplace assurances. Think of 
me as you will, I shall always remain sincerely 
your friend, 

*' Denis Preston." 
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She let her hand fall on the counterpane, hold- 
ing the letter tight. It was his, still his. Then 
she dropped her head upon the pillow, staring 
with sunken, miserable eyes into the room. 
Margaret dared not look at her, and there was a 
long silence. At last in her hollow voice she said 
quietly, 

" Do you think, Meg dear, he means to break 
it off altogether?" 

" He says so, my poor child." 

" Does papa think so?'* 

Margaret was astonished at her calmness. 
She thought she bore it better than she had 
expected. 

" My dear child, there can be no doubt of 
it." 

*' Ah I" 

Margaret rose, but Eve laid her hand on her 
sister's. 

" Please, don't go," she said very feebly. 

Margaret sat still again, and waited, thinking 
what to say to cheer her presently, for just now 
she would let her think of it in peace. She 
seemed so little moved, that she even hoped she 
would rise superior to her love and see this man 
in his real light. 

She waited and waited looking down. The 
room was very silent; the house beyond was silent 
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too. Only these two sad girls were talking in 
their own crushed hearts. 

Presently she thought that this hand which, 
clasping the letter, still lay upon hers, was becom- 
ing very cold. She shook it in hers and looked 
round. Eve was lying very still. Her eyes were 
not quite closed, but did not move. Her little 
lips had dropped apart, and on the face was a look 
of painful misery. Margaret came up closer to her. 
** Eve dear," she said .tenderly, bending over her. 
There was no answer. The hand she loosed, fell 
down. The bosom heaved no more. The hollow 
cheeks were blue with pallor. " Eve, Eve," cried 
Margaret. She did not move. She had swooned 
quite away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The announcement of the entrance of some 
hero fresh from India caused an unusual move- 
ment in a drawing-room in London, some few 
years after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
and two well-dressed, handsome men were thus 
thrown together in the door way. 

" Romford !" exclaims the one with some sur- 
prize, " what brings you here ? I thought you were 
in your kingdom in the middle of India." 

" I may ask you the same question, for I thought 
you, my dear Cunliffe, would scarcely have left 
your modern Port Royal to mix in the ' hollow 
world' or whatever you ascetics call it," he answered 
sneeringly. 

" I am here to look for Preston.'* 

•* And I to look for any one who can get me 
the ear of the Governor-General. Do you know 
him ? You men are all so influential now." 

"You regret leaving us, eh, Sultan? What 
title do they give you out there ?'* 

" I take care that it is an Oriental one, you may 
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be sure. I style myself the master, and believe 
that is my name among them. After all, while 
the settlement is so small, the title matters little. 
But to change the subject, what a splendid wo- 
man Mrs. Preston is— eh ?" 

"A little too splendid," said Cunliflfe, with 
something sorrowful in his tone. " I wish she 
was less admired, less a woman of the world.'* 

"But, my dear fellow, she is quite right to 
take her own part. Preston takes his. She is 
cut out for a leader of society. There is scarcely 
a woman in London who unites so much beauty 
with so much mind." 

" And so little heart. She is not at all the 
wife for Preston." 

" He married her for her money, I suppose.'* 

" I doubt it. At any rate he does not spend 
a penny of it, and she must spend a great deal. 
Look at this room for instance, and this house. 
It must cost a fortune to keep up of itself. No, 
she does not understand Preston, that is clear." 

*' I don't care to lavish much pity on him. If 
he were not a fool, he might be the happiest man 
alive with such a wife and the position he might 
have, if he chose to accept it, instead of indulging 
in schemes of Utopian humbug. What is her 
age, do you think ?" 

" I fancy about seven and twenty." 
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** She does not look it. There is certainly an 
aplomb about her, that indicates experience, but 
in face she seems at least four years younger." 

''They have been married about two years* 
and he told me she was quite a woman when he 
first knew her." 

"It was a strange match, CunlifFe. I can't 
understand a woman of her character marrying a 
dreamer like Preston. I should have thought 
he would have taken some quiet stay-at-home 
little wife, who would have believed in his dreams 
and let him work them out in peace." 

" He was very nearly doing so. He was en- 
gaged for a long time to a girl of seventeen, of 
whom he used to write very enthusiastically to me 
for some time — " 

** Ah !'* said Romford, showing a sudden in- 
terest, " why was it broken off ?" 

" I never heard the exact truth ; but believe she 
behaved very badly to him, and tried to run away 
with Morier — Venus, you remember, you must 
have met him.'* 

" An empty-headed blackguard/' said Romford. 
" In that case, Preston did right to cut her. It 
was the worst possible taste on her part to take 
with such a man. What was her name ?" 

" Mordaunt — the daughter of some gentleman- 
farmer or something." 
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"At Wilton, wasn't it?" 

** Ah ! you seem to have heard of it/' 

" I remember something about it, now. Does 
he ever speak of this Miss Mordaunt to you ?" 

" Never. I once referred to a letter of his in 
which he talked of a child-wife, and so on, and I 
could see he did not like it." 

" Ah ! and how did this affair go on ; do you 
know where he met his wife ?^' 
> " At the Pilgrims', I fancy, near Wilton. He 
married her about six months after the other en- 
gagement was broken oflf. But they were mar- 
ried somewhere abroad, in Paris, I think." 

" A strange match. I wonder how they agreed 
at first." 

" Very well, I should think, for he for a long 
time was as much a man of the world, as she is a 
woman of the world now. He entirely gave up 
our enterprize for more than a year, and amused 
himself with entertaining grandees." 

** And now he has returned to his old habits, 
and is as much a recluse as ever — eh ?" 

*' Scarcely that. He lives an odd kind of life, al- 
most entirely with Hibberd, but I think he has 
too much sense to play the hermit now. He 
might be in the House if he chose, and he is 
wanted there too. He is a far better man than 
Lord B , who got the last of our boroughs. 
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Hibberd wanted Preston to take it, but he said 
that he could serve the cause better out of the 
House than in it. Still I should not be sur- 
prized if he took the next seat.*' 

" Does he ever come to his wife's parties ?** 

"Yes, now and then, for half-an-hour, and 
then he is quite an altered man, talks and acts 
like any one else, and actually sings duets with 
his wife.'' 

" That does not look like a want of harmony 
between them," said Romford, knitting his brows. 
" They have no children, I think." 

" No — and it is a pity they have not. It 
would be a tie upon her, would form a bond be- 
tween them, which they want, I think.*' 

"Humph, she is much too charming a woman 
to be the mother of a family. It would spoil her 
entirely." 

At this point, the subject of their conversation, 
Mrs. Preston, came up to them. 

" I have been asked for the king of the gipsies/' 

she said gaily to Romford, " Sir John L 

declares that you are subsidized by the company, 
and I cannot persuade him that you have nothing 
to spend your money on. Ah ! Mr, CunlifFe^ 
this is a great ' honour, we do not often see a 
Hibberdite among us. Sir John, this is a greater 
curiosity still than the Rajah of Bindh, or what- 
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ever he is to be called. We have a real Hibberd- 

ite here to-night. I must tell Lord P and 

bind YOU hand and foot, he will never lose an 
opportunity of capturing one of you.*' 

" Will Preston be here to-night ?" he said to 
her in a low voice, a little annoyed at her laughter. 

" I can't tell. I am not the keeper of his deli- 
Gate conscience," she answered, hurriedly. Then 
turning to Romford, she took his arm, and led 
him away. 

Cunliffe looked sadly after her» 

"Poor old Preston," he muttered to himself, 
" he has made a great mistake.' ' 

Alice Fenton, was perhaps more beautiful than 
ever since she had become Preston's wife. She 
was, as Romford had said, cut out by nature for 
a woman of the world. She might have led a 
coterie in Paris under Louis Quatorze, have shone 
at the Hotel de Rambouillet, almost rivalled De 
Sevign^ in wit, grace, ease and amiability, ^nd 
certainly surpassed her in beauty. Here, in 
England, her star was less bright, not because 
the English could not appreciate a vivacity that 
approached wit, not because they could not ad- 
mire a beauty which made all the husbands dis- 
contented and all the wives jealous, not because 
she was not well introduced and had not ample 
fashion to support her, but simply because her 
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husband was an independent politician and an 
eminent man. Had he been a nobody, his opin- 
ions might have been those of a Bedlamite, 
socialist, communist, or what you will, but as 
he was somebody and a very terrible somebody, 
his opinions were simply the destruction of all con- 
nected with him. The leaders and those who 
hung on to the leader's coat tails and formed 
their sets, could not visit the wife of such a man. 
Not that he had any public character. His name 
was never seen in a newspaper. His very privacy 
made him the more dreaded by those who knew, 
or fancied they knew the under current of a politi- 
cal life. Certain it was that a party was gaining 
ground which disdained partisanship, which threat- 
ened to expose their whole system to the country, 
and to exercise a grand censorship over the 
house. Hibberd was its centre. He was a man 
who for years had been supposed to stand alone 
in the House, who formed a kind of opposition 
in himself, whose speeches were few and rare, 
but descended like thunderbolts on the nefarious 
and the interested, a man of stern justice, of un- 
flinching courage, who spoke out about honesty 
and principle, when all that was true, good and 
noble had been 'swamped in selfish contention. 
But for a long time he had stood alone, and 
though his rising to speak had always been a 
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moment of breathless anxiety, for no one knew 
which side he would take, and whether he would 
not turn indignantly upon both, still he had been 
crushed with ease. For the last two years, Hib- 
berd growing old in his seat, had been seen to 
receive new life and gather new strength. His 
party, if it can be called so, was being formed- 
They had but five seats which had been won with 
the utmost exertion, but those five were filled 
by young men of courage and of independence, 
who threatened to make proselytes in every direc- 
tion. 

The right hand of this man was known in 
political circles to be Denis Preston, and known 
too to be a right hand of iron. The Hibberdites 
were distinguished by their purity of character 
and their intellectual powers. Other politicians 
might keep a stud or a mistress, might gamble 
like the Foxes of former days, and so on ; these 
men seemed to be given wholly andsolely to their 
object. Their lives were even austere, and the 
world sneered at them as ascetics. Hibberd was 
a pattern of simplicity in dress, manners and 
mode of life. His large fortune was given up to 
the scheme or league of which he was the leader. 
Report said the same of the rest, and rumour 
added a hundred details which were more or less 
false. They were talked of as a secret society, 
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a political Vehmgericht, and the selfish who could 
not understand self-denial in others, invented ab- 
surd motives for their association. A Hibberdite 
was therefore a curiosity, as Alice had said, and 
great was the disappointment when he was found 
to be, in all outward things, the same as any other 
man. But a Hibberdite was also a marked man. 
Because he eschewed society, society tabooed him. 
The wife of a Hibberdite might be a leader of 
fashion, or a lady of rank — some of them 
were so — but still her husband was one of the 
terrible band, and she was dangerous for any one 
who held a high political position. 

So Mrs. Preston did not entirely succeed in 
London. Her parties given every week through- 
out the season — were attended by men and women 
of talent and distinction, and by those of rank 
and fashion who would not be compromised by 
appearing at them. She made a sensation, but 
was not as popular as she should have been. 

Alice is changed. She is quite a woman now, 
and no longer one of sentiment. She has close 
friendships among men of mind and eminence, 
but they are ties of mind rather than heart. 
Every one agrees that she is perfectly " correct," 
which is the Modern English, I suppose, for 
*' virtuous/' and it is only those few foolish young 
men who have attempted to convert the friendships 
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with which she honoured them into something 
more cordial, that, on their defeat, have ventured 
to hint that she is not an excellent wife. She is 
changed for the better in appearance. She is 
just one of those persons, who beautiful as they 
are, look more so when well dressed. Still, you 
and I, watching her with a calm eye, can see 
that that little mouth, which her admirers say 
is too small for a laugh, and only large enough for 
a satirical smile, has acquired something of hard- 
ness, since we saw her at Wilton. She blushes 
DO longer now. She is quite a woman of society. 
Every one says she is amiable. Even her satire, 
sometimes rather bitter, is directed against things 
rather than people. She never speaks ill of any 
one, never descends to meanness of any kind. 
She is quite above all jealousy and envy. Never- 
theless her amiability is that of society, and no 
one can guess what she must be in private. 

It is some time before, leaning on Romford's 
arm, she can escape from her guests and take 
refuge with him in a quiet corner in the third 
room. Here they sat down, and from the eager- 
ness with which she talks, it is evident that an 
adjourned conversation is being renewed. From 
the flashing of her eyes, it must be something 
interesting. It is curious to see the off-hand 
manner in which Romford treats her. You know 
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at a glance that this is a man to exercise power, 
and that he will do it as readily with a woman 
as with a colony of English gipsies, tramps, 
thieves and tinkers in the middle of India. There 
are some strong natures which enjoy government 
for its own sake, and Romford is one of them. 

They have been talking some time, when she 
says to him. 

*' You are mistaken. He is a man of ambi- 
tion, but of so far-reaching a one that perhaps 
ambition is too small a term for it. He never 
enjoys a success on that very account. Every 
step is so small compared with the end he has in 
view, whatever it may be.'* 

" With such a nature there is no sympathizing, 
especially for a woman who is herself ambitious.** 

"I am not ambitious. I may have been so 
once, but I am not so for myself." 

" Not even to shine ?" 

"I am too lazy to cope with any rival, and 
I suppose ambition implies a struggle. I feel 
I have outgrown it. I never feel jealous of 
younger or unmarried beauties, who are supposed 
to make me furious. I feel a kind of tender, 
almost a sad interest in them. I often find 
myself asking what their futures will be.'* 

*' Young enough to feel like this. Have you 
never been jealous in your life ?'* 
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" Never ; I never had a sister." 

"Ah, you think that the most jealousy lies 
at home ?" 

" It must begin at home. The feeling must be 
fostered young, if ever to be strong. It is in 
finding the affections we first prize, shared by those 
with whom we live, that jealousy first begins. 
One who has enjoyed all a mother's pride — and . 
that is not little — is scarcely likely to discover the 
feeling of jealousy later in life.*' 

** Then there must be a passion before there 
can be jealousy, and you have never felt a passion ?'* 

Alice looked down and almost blushed. 

*' You are treading on forbidden ground,'* she 
said in a low voice. 

** Because I know you. Because I can tell you 
that you had once a twinge — ^just a twinge — 
of passionate love, and that just that once you 
were jealous.'* 

" I do not allow this," she said, still looking down. 

" Have you not been at Wilton since you were 
married ?" he asked carelessly. 

She looked up sideways at him, as if searching 
his meaning in his eyes. 

" Why do you ask this ?" 

'* Merely for something to say. I thought you 
might have met some people I am interested in — 
the Mordaunts." 
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"The sentinel is awake, Mr. Romford," she 
answered sharply. "You may have right facts, 
but the deductions are your own.** 

" I have not made them yet ; your sentinel 
sees too far. You will not tell me that you were 
never jealous of little Evelyn Mordaunt ?'* 

" Do you know her ? Do you know what has 
become of her ; 1 should like to hear, poor child." 

" You must not turn off my question. You 
were jealous for just a week or two of this * poor 
child/ Confess it, Mrs. Preston." 

"Who made you my father confessor, Sir? 
But I will not. I was never jealous, indeed. It 
is a poor compliment that you pay me in suppos- 
ing it. I knew too much from the first to be so.** 

"Then you did not know everything. Long 
before you were staying at Moorlands, I passed a 
night at an old house — do you know it — the 
Wynch?" 

" Ah, and what then ?" 

" It was a strange night, too. But I shall not 
trust my memory. To-morrow I shall bring you 
a little book of mine, in which you yourself shall 
read something that may amuse you." 

" Oh, it is too old to do more now. But this 
girl, do you really know anything about her ?** 

" I know a secret that even now you would die 
rather than I should tell to Preston." 
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^' Nonsense ; I have nothing to fear froni her or 
from him." 

" You shall hear more of it. You remember 
an inquest well, in which Miss Mordaunt's name 
was mixed up. What was your opinion of the 
verdict ?'* 

** That the man murdered his father." 

" Well, this supposed murderer was one of my 
first colonists. He had been living for six months 
with a party of Stanleys — gipsies, you know." 

" What has that to do with Evelyn Mordaunt ?" 

"A great deal. I know some things that 
would alter entirely Preston's opinion of the whole 
aflfair.^' 

" You must tell me all this.** 

Romford smiled quaintly. 

**I thought you were never jealous, Mrs. 
Preston ?" 

"We have been sitting here too long," she 
answered languidly. *' Do not come back with 
me, I have my reasons ; but bring me your book 
to-morrow, as you say it may amuse me." 

When Cunliflfe had left the room, he was 
making his way out of the house, when Preston 
met him. 

** Come with me to my sanctum, Cunliffe ; I 
must tell you about the debate to-night. Have 
you been to my wife's? Are the rooms full? 
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Does she look well to-night — happy; I mean 
satisfied with the state of affairs ?*' 

"You mean happy, Preston/' said the other, 
taking his arm. , "Why do you never appear 
there now ?" 

"My dear fellow, let us talk of the debate. 
Besides, I have not seen you in private for a long 
time. I shall enjoy a long chat with you on 
everything, and I have added my lineam to this 
dies. Heigho ! ho, what a life of work it is. I 
am almost inclined to rush away and enjoy these 
glorious nights among the mountains. It is a 
plorious night, Cunliffe. I walked home and 
tried to imagine the squares were forests — the 
gutters, mountain brooks — the policeman a sturdy 
Tyroler, watching silently for the passing of the 
chamois. It is more than two years since I was 
in the Tyrol, Cunliffe, and I was so downright 
happy there. I had cursed the world, found 
myself betrayed on all sides — found that innocence, 
truth, love, everything, was a cheat, a lie, a 
humbug, a gross festering lie, and I swore, like 
the Preacher, that there was nothing good under 
the sun. Well, I went to the mountains, with 
my rifle over my shoulders, and bah ! in three 
months I believed in everything again ; believed — 
good God! — " 

He passed his hand across his eyes, and hurried 
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on along a corridor and across a small court-yard, 
into a separate building. As they mounted the 
stairs, they heard a sharp short bark, a scraping 
on a door-panel, and a dancing of small feet. 

"Poor Wolf!" said Preston, "there is no 
human love, equal to this — none — none. Cunliflfe, 
believe me. I left him here five hours ago. I left 
nothing to amuse him, neither books, nor piano, 
nor friends, nor proud acquaintance, nor ball- 
dresses, nor babies, nothing of the kind. These 
five hours, I warrant, that dog has been lying 
near the door, thinking, if he does think at all, only 
of me, caring for nothing, but my return, and now 
as you see, dancing with delight at seeing me again 
— down. Wolf, .down. Well, CunlifFe, where 
do you find afl^ection like that ? where the perfect 
faith that asks nothing but the will of its deity. 
This dog, which has been waiting for me, and 
would be content with no other than me,'* he 
said bitterly, " for five whole hours, would now, 
if I were cruel enough to order him, leave the 
room, go over to the house and pine for my com* 
panionship for another five. I have only to say 
to him. ' Wolf, go home.' " At this the dog 
pricked up his ears, got up heavily from the rug 
and looked anxiously into his master's face. 
" You see, I have only to say that to him in a 
tone of authority and he will go. It is the love. 
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Cunliffe, that I prize so much, it is the perfect 
faith of this soulless beast, that makes a god of 
me to him. I look for anything like this in those 
of my own kind, and cannot find it.'' 

" Yet, there are instances,'' said Cunliffe. " The 
love of Heloise to Abelard was one. She was 
willingly his slave, yet he scarcely thanked her 
for it." 

" Poor Heloise \ there are Heloises in the world 
now, and we under-prize — we even despise them ; 
but now, Cunliffe, to the debate." 

So they discussed the debate, and so will not 
we, for we have to do with men, not measures ; 
they sat late into the night, talking of the League 
and its duties till they had exhausted the subject. 
This little sanctum of Preston's had nothing to 
recommend it, but its distance from his house. 
It was very much like the room at the Wynch, 
but rather more comfortable, there was a sofa 
for instance, and Preston had stretched himself 
upon it; the chairs were less puritanical. His 
old thinking-chair was there still, but there were 
also easy-chairs. The room was filled with books 
as the other had been; but there were little 
things here and there which attested civilization 
in its sacred form of comfort. Preston sought 
and found a pipe and lit it. 

" I have been forced to take to smoking agaio» 
Cunliffe." 
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" Too much head-work, eh ?" 

" No — too much heart-work. I feel now, when 
I come home to my room, a certain restlessness, 
I scarcely know why. I ask myself about to- 
morrow and the next day, and I find no answej*. 
After all my labour, I want rest and sympathy, 
and I find neither/* 

There was a pause, and then he spoke more 
gravely. 

" Cunliife, do you find me altered ?'* 

"Yes, you have lost all your old nerve and 
passion.'* 

"Ah! everybody tells me the same story. 
Cunlifie, you have had some of my secrets, do 
you care to have more ? To tell you the honest 
truth, I am dying for a confidant, for some one 
to open out my whole heart to ; Cunliife, I often 
wish I was a Romanist and had a father confessor. 
It would relieve me wonderfully to talk my diary 
over of a night. You and I, Cunliflfe, of all the 
set, have drawn most closely together. Hibberd 
is too stern; he has outgrown all feeling. He 
looks on me as a working unit in the cause, and 
nothing more. He cannot understand that a man 
should have feelings. But you and I, old fellow, 
have talked about these things before now.** 

" Preston,** said the other, seriously, " I am 
willing to hear and advise, but I make one stipu- 
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lation. I have not seen your present state without 
my own reflections on it. I demand that you 
shall hear my advice calmly, if not follow it." 

"I will; but now I want you chiefly to hear 
my story. I know what you mean the world 
says — that I neglect my wife.'* 

" So you do." 

"But wait till you have heard all. Let me 
begin at the beginning. I told you, that I came 
back from the mountains, ready to believe every- 
thing. CunMe, I have never enjoyed anything 
as I did that winter in the mountains. You 
know what sent me there — I do not wish to 
speak of it. I set out with a bitter heart. I 
retraced my old haunts, and made straight for 
the K5nig-See, There I rented the little chalet 
belonging to Graf Arco, who gave me the right 
of shooting on his preserves. I went with nothing 
but my rifle and a few books. Every night at 
midnight I set out with my two keepers; we 
used to cross the lake, no matter what weather, 
in a long boat scooped out of a tree-trunk. We 
were in Austria, but for rudeness of devices we 
might have been in Africa. We came to land 
under the cliflrs of the Watzmann, covered with 
pines, and glooming dark over the lake. Then 
we used to mount the rocks, and climb the 
mountains. In two hours we were at the foot 
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of that huge peak covered with eternal snow. 
The moon, on the first glimraer of dawn, shed 
a grey light over it. Beneath, there were the 
dark woods and terrible rocks ; we were in a 
ravine, well known to the hunters. We sent one 
man to drive the game up, and then we waited 
for the morning light At the first dawn, the 
poor chamois came trotting forward, stopping at 
times to clip the meagre herbage. We got under 
the shadow of some rock, and waited for them. 
Hungry and worn with climbing, it was a glorious 
moment when we saw the game come by, and 
poised our rifles." 

" But what sport had you ?" 

"Often none at all. I cared little for it. 
What I enjoyed was the morning walk, and the 
sight of the sun rising slowly upon those glorious 
hiDs. But 1 forgot everything there, forgot how 
I had been cheated, how one, whom I had 
counted among the few innocent — well, no matter. 
I was cured, my dear fellow ; I went back to life 
again — when I say cured, I mean reconciled with 
the world. I suppose the man possessed with a devil 
who sat clothed and in his right senses was cured, 
but, God forgive me, I believe I was cured for 
new devils only. I saw at Paris a girl who had 
enchanted me before. I need not describe her — " 

" I have seen her to-night." 
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" So, just SO, only then I saw her with different 
eyes. Don't imagine that Denny Preston was 
only taken by a sunbeam of the morning. I 
thought I saw the evening's glory there, and 
that this woman would set with my life, and 
nurture it till then — '* 

" And so she may.*' 

"Ah! you speak without knowledge. So I 
thought too. I cherished the thought. She was 
to be my guiding star in life, not only my help, 
not only to keep me in the right way of a glorious 
ambition, as noble as ever man held, but when 
that or all failed — for heaven knows, we are in 
the midst of failures here — to take me to her 
bosom and comfort me. Weak, selfish fellow, 
that I was. You know Alice. Do you see any 
token of future comfort there ?" 

*^Yes, if you understand her, if you make 
her love you again.'* 

" There it is, Cunliffe — there — there," said he, 
tossing himself round on the sofa. " By heaven, 
you have spoken my whole thought — ^make her 
love me — why 1 I have striven after nothing else 
these two years. And this is what 1 unburden to 
you, this the canker gnawing and gnawing here. 
I want to be loved, Cunliffe. I should not be 
asking a man's friendship and sympathy now, 
if I could have a woman's. I v^ant, as I always 
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have wanted, to be loved warmly, fondly, repaid 
all that I gave of rich honest love. Why, Cun- 
liflFe, do you remember La' Manetta — heaven 
forbid I should think of her now in such a 
light — but she it was, who first made me aware 
of the necessity of a woman's sympathy. I have 
not seen her for years. I never wish to see her 
again. Yet that was the woman whom I sought, 
not with ambition, not with all the false pride of 
a husband glorying in a celebrated wife, as I am 
supposed to glory." 

" And envied for it." 

"Aye, envied for what they know nothing of 
I sought out that woman, just as a comfort. I 
wanted a warm pillow for an aching head, some 
one to feel with me, CunlifFe." 

" You did not find it in her.'* 

" Perhaps not. I found at least in a woman 
who lived, like an Italian, for the enjoyment of 
life in any shape — at least, I say, more warmth 
of sympathy than in this one.*' 

He passed his hand through his hair and 
glared at Cunliffe as if he challenged him. 

" Go on, Preston, go on calmly. I am wait- 
ing." 

" And I waited too. At first I was intoxicated 
with the love of such a beauty. Oh! my dear 
fellow, it is worth almost as much disappointment 
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as this to spend the first year of deception with 
such a woman — a fine, ample mind, fit to meet 
mine half way — beauty such as one does not 
enjoy every day, a soul that seemed to tremble 
on the verge of some great destiny — all this and 
much more. Why, as one to clasp in your arms, 
and love, this girl were worth half a life- time 
of misery to follow. But there it ended. I was 
not the man to enjoy the goods of hell, forgetting 
heaven." 

"Why do you say of hell?" 

*' For so it was. She kept me from my nobler 
work. I told her so, told her of ray ambition, 
and, Cunlifi^e, by all that is marvellous, she went 
along with me. I found that she not only agreed 
to, but fostered and encouraged this ambition. 
She did not then know what it meant. She 
almost said, ' go and be great and let me follow 
in your train.* Why, Cunliffe, the comet is 
nothing without his tail. He is only a common- 
place star. This woman wanted to be tail 
to my comet. She was made for the world, 
made to shine over it as a great wonder, she 
only asked me to lead her, and be her nucleus. 
And for a while I consented. I hoped for 
sympathy and peaceful love from that. But I 
was bitterly mistaken. When I came to show 
my colours, when she found that my ambition 
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was not to appal the world with brightness, but 
to work humbly for its good, not selfish, in short, 
but loving — she despised me. She had looked 
only to the fine fruit of my ambition. She could not 
understand the ploughing, and the sowing, and 
the harrowing of the land. She was impatient 
for a glory which I never looked for. She wanted 
me to be great, to be the hero of a newspaper — 
ha — ha. She never expected me, never helped 
me, to be good. I sought for sympathy in vain 
there. To shine in the world was no object of 
mine. Yet without it she was unhappy. She 
had never idealized after her fashion, Cunliffe, as 
I had after mine. And we were both mis- 
taken. Yet when I found this out I said 
to myself, Met me give up at least half of 
my ambition, if it interferes with my love. 
My ambition, if successful, may indirectly 
help to save a few souls, but if it estranges 
her whom I have sworn to cherish^ it may jeopar- 
dize one fair soul.' With this reflection, I gave 
up everything to her at first. There was not a 
wish or fancy of hers which I did not give into, 
or even anticipate — " 

'* Yet she is not selfish. She is certainly ami- 
able.'' 

'* Yes, I know it. I cannot reproach her. If 
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she had been a Xanthippe I might have been 
more even with her. But her very amiability 
foils my attempts. She is never unkind to me, 
but it can all be summed up in one word — she 
does not love me. She never did, she was 
fascinated by the idea of a clever, ambitious man, 
by a mind fitted to draw out her own. She never 
has loved, that I know of, at all. She is not 
the woman to love. She cannot sympathize with 
me, and this want of sympathy is killing. My 
dear fellow, you will laugh if I tell you how I 
first found out the amount of her love. It was 
on our wedding journey. I found at once that 
I had rivals. The first was her own maid — a 
hard ungainly creature that " she was much at- 
tached to" and would take with her. This woman 
was always thwarting me, always interfering in 
some absurdly small way. I had looked forward 
to the joy of Alice's society — we were to travel 
together, to see the Alps together and Italy, and 
I pictured to myself the glory of two minds en- 
joying in common the sensations of these scenes. 
All was damped by that infernal maid, who being 
an ancient servitrix must needs have her place in- 
side our carriage, and have her wants always at- 
tended to. In the heart of Switzerland, where 
we might have forgotten that we were English 
almost, and have feasted peacefully on the glories 
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of the world around us, this woman came in with 
her complaints and her bother. Upon my word, 
old fellow, I more than once longed to push her 
over a precipice, and once did actually give her 
a dig in the ribs in the hope that he would carry 
her down to a better world." 

"You ought to blush to confess it, Preston. 
This is weak.'* 

" But when one loves, and longs to enjoy love, 
it is galling to find the fine ladyism of a lady's 
maid set up perpetually to thwart you. We had 
to give up a hundred excursions, because of Mrs. 
Dixon. Mrs. Dixon was simply a nuisance, and 
when I told Alice that, she clearly thought me 
heartless. She was very amiable, so bony, high- 
cheeked Mrs. Dixon, and is so still. But, my 
dear boy, take my advice, and if ever you marry, 
don't travel till you are quite settled with your 
wife. It is very trying. There was another rival 
for instance in her bonnet-box. Then she is not 
vain, certainly, but still she disgusted me by the 
time she spent every morning in dressing. It 
spoilt our journey, but of course that was a trifle. 
All these things only went to swell the general 
impression; Alice did not love me enough to 
sacrifice one fancy to me, and though I did not 
ask it, I soon found it out." 
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" I fear you did not love her enough to over- 
look these trifles." 

" Perhaps you are right. Perhaps we were each 
fascinated with the other, rather than in love. 
However I gave in. I resolved she should love 
me, if kindness could make her do so. She took 
a fancy to shine in the London world. I wanted 
her to live with me in the country. I gave up 
that. I devoted her fortune to maintaining this 
grand establishment. J hated it. I even stood 
the boredom of solemn dinner-parties to please 
her. I went right and left into society and 
was charming to every body. Well, all my re- 
turn, was a greater love of the love of the world 
and less love of me. She almost forgot me in 
her success. I never thwarted her. I allowed 
her to form Platonics — '* 

" Dangerous." 

" Yes, true, but I would not oppose any will 
of hers. I allowed her to attach herself to any 
one. I did not press my love upon her. I loved 
her, and still love her more than I can tell. Yet 
there it ends. She does not and never will love 
me, and so at last I returned to my old life, fur- 
nished this room and here live, seeing her just 
once or twice a day, and admitted to her society as 
a kind of favour. Poor Alice ! I believe her head 
is turned by the world. I believe there may 
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come a better time. She is good and kind, but 
cold, cold, cold as iron, as the blade one presses 
m moments of despair to one's bosom, and when 
I love her most and take her to myself, I feel as 
if she was a dagger lying on my breast only to 
pierce it when the moment comes." 

He ceased, and throwing back his head, stared 
at the ceiling in silence. CunliflFe scarcely dared 
to speak, but at last, as the silence was not broken, 
he poured out just such advice as one man of 
sense can give to another in such matters. But 
CunliflFe knew little or nothing of woman and love. 
His own was a calm, quiet, unobtrusive one that 
never troubled him or any one else. He talked 
as a man who believes in woman, and did not 
know that when once she has left love and purity 
in thought only, there wants nothing but the 
opportunity to make her a lost being. Neither 
he nor Preston had any idea that at the time they 
were talking together, Alice's mind was filled with 
Romford, to her, in her view, ten times more a 
hero than Preston. Romford was selfish and 
a bully. If any young man who reads this wants 
to win the heart of a celebrated beauty, of a 
woman who is spoiled by the world, let him re- 
member the old proverb about the dogs and wal- 
nut-trees. Let him know, that such a woman, 
if treated brusquely or even brutally, will sooner 
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love him, than for all the devotion he can show. 

It is a just retaliation of nature. Man was never 

meant to worship woman, but to prize her. He 

is well repaid when she despises him for his 

adoration. 

m * * * * 

Meanwhile, what has become of poor little 
Evelyn ? 

There is a very pleasant little watering-place on 
the south coast of England. It boasts a " parade" 
of about sixty or seventy well-built houses, a small 
market-town behind, and a fine bold sea in front. 
Shingle-beach is not one of the most fashionable 
sea-side towns. It is comparatively quiet. It 
is fortunately too far from town for parents to 
send their carriage-fulls of infant progeny here. 
The sands are turned up by comparatively few 
wooden spades, and the bathing machines thronged 
with few maid-servants. The Esplanade is not a 
very long one, and it is never very crowded. The 
true Loirdon " gent" is a rarity , upon it, and so 
much the better. On the other hand, Shingle- 
beach is in a pretty county. The cliffs are fine. 
The woods behind are charming. The fishing 
smacks skimming the blue and white waves are 
beautiful. Wind and water are here tossed by the 
Maker's hands into all the beauty that makes man 
love the element he is forbidden to live in. The 
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waves break upon the shingle with a riot that 
lulls the most care-worn heart to rest, and the 
eternal ocean, unbounded in its horizon, speaks to 
hopeless souls of an eternity where the world will 
be forgotten. 

Every day, upon the Esplanade, the loungers 
are attracted by the appearance of an elderly gen- 
tleman, fine and dignified in figure, but with a 
rather saddened face, and a lovely daughter, who 
is always by his side. This couple is unknown. 
They join in none of the festivities of the place. 
They are quiet and reserved and always together, 
and the old gentleman seems to rely on his daugh- 
ter for amusement. 

Evelyn is altered for the better. She is taller than 
she was. Her face is shrunken and very pale, 
yet it is more beautiful than ever. In the saucer 
eyes, there is just a touch of melancholy, but when 
with her father it vanishes, as if by command, 
and she is gay and merry with him. He scarcely 
notices the sad look that comes across her brow, 
even in her most mirthful moments. He believes 
she has forgotten everything, and she fosters this 
belief. 

You would scarcely know it was Evelyn talking. 
She is so sensible now. She has the newspapers 
by heart, and talks to the Colonel of war with 
France, of diflSculties in Turkey, of the trials of 
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the last new swindler and so on as if the world 
were everything to her. Then she is so improved, 
says the Colonel, in everything. In the evening, 
she sings to him in a manner that Mrs. Wytham, 
when she comes to stay with them, quite envies. 
Margaret is happy enough in her marriage. She 
has a baby, that is of course an angel, wings and 
all. Evelyn is its godmother, and Eve is so very 
sensible now, that you could trust any number 
of children with her. Mrs. Wytham writes her 
long letters on a mother's feelings, and Evelyn 
answers in her neat old maidish hand, still using 
that horrid steel-pen, in a strain that would make 
you think she was a widow, rather than an un- 
married girl, who never hopes to marry now. 

Poor Eve, poor Eve, she has given up all hope 
— yes, all hope, quite given it up. She looks 
forward now to no future, but one of kindness 
to her old father, one of general devotion to any 
one who claims it. She sees no star, no beam 
of hope in the far distance, never thinks it pos- 
sible that after long years, that one man may 
come back to her and claim her. She would 
think such a thought wicked. Since that bitter 
day when she beard of his marriage, she has 
resolved persistently to love him no longer, to for- 
get him, if she can. If she caUf ahl yes, it 
is all very well. Evelyn at one-and-twenty may 
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be a woman, and a woman of sense, and forget 
what a child she was, but she cannot help going 
back to those old happy days. She has still her 
box full of relics; she brings them out seldom, 
only on great anniversaries, on the 15th of Oc- 
tober and so forth, and then for a time she 
revels in old memories, but with a reproachful 
conscience, as if she were guilty of a great sin. 
Poor Eve ! She has not lost her simplicity. That 
very " sensibleness" which the Colonel applauds, 
because it makes her a companion for him is 
of the simplest kind. She talks very well on the 
Chinese War, or the ambition of Louis Napoleon 
— very well for her, who when we last knew her 
was ignorant and indilQFerent to any war in any 
land, or any ambition of any charlatan, caring 
only for the ambition in her own heart, and the 
ambition of that one man who seemed the only 
great man in the whole world; but you may 
detect about her conversation a great debt of 
opinion to the leaders of the " Times," in which 
she believes implicitly, as she does in everything, 
even begging-letters, and you incline to think that 
after all, this interest in wars in China and revolu- 
tions in France may not be quite as real as it 
seems. Then, too, she still writes that journal 
every evening, and will not depart from the 
ancient model. She has now four diaries of the 
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same pattern, and when she wanted a fifth the 
other day, she commissioned Mrs. Wytham to 
buy one at the same old meagre stationer's at 
Launceston. Then, again, she has still her pocket 
full of pencils, and thimbles, and knick-knacks, 
and still carries the same comb and uses it as 
often. 

Yes, everything or anything that connects her 
to the time of her bud and bloom — vanished for 
ever in a dull grey hopeless winter — is too precious 
to be laid aside, however frivolous in itself. Yet, 
what a time it had been, and what terrors had 
followed it. Happy, indeed, in her physical weak- 
ness, Evelyn had been saved a great deal of the 
first misery by being too ill to hear anything that 
went on outside. She was, in fact, brought near 
the home of death. Ill as she was already, the 
blow laid her quite low. She lay for a week in a 
kind of torpor, not raising her head, refusing 
almost all food, not complaining, indeed, but deaf 
to all sympathy. Then when she seemed to re- 
cover from this state, a reaction of excitement 
and keen heart-breaking misery brought on a 
fever. The fair form wasted away till it was 
but the shadow of what it had been. The face, 
so soft and beaming once, was like that of a 
phantom hovering a-nights about the graves. If 
Preston could have seen it then, and seen the 
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havoc, the wreck he had made of that innocent 
child, his heart would have smitten him into awful 
shame. Poor Eve ! It was so sad, so tear-starting 
to listen to her delirium; her playful memories 
of happy days, followed by anxious pleadings that 
he would not leave her, promises to be so very 
good, if he would only stay, to improve herself so 
much, to love him so fondly ; and then, in the 
midst of her sobs, the hollow voice reproaching 
him with loving her no more. 

Yet in all this, Eve was happier than the 
Colonel and Margaret. They had the vulgar 
miseries of practical life to contend with. First, 
there was Preston to reply to. This the Colonel 
did in a short, indignant, and dignified letter, 
asserting very grandly his conviction of his 
daughter's innocence, in spite of the opinion of 
the world, and the doubtful appearance of the 
evidence ; but adding, after such a letter he knew 
it was impossible that the engagement should 
continue. He was too broken-spirited even to 
reproach Preston with his readiness to believe 
the report. From Mr. Thornton he learned that 
Preston had only been one day in Wilton, and 
had employed that time in making the most 
diligent inquiries in every direction. He had, 
too, it appeared, received in an anonymous letter 
some private details, by which, he said, it was 
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put beyond doubt that Captain Morier had met 
Evelyn at the cottage late that night. Mr. 
Thornton added that Preston seemed to be quite 
upset by the news, and to investigate the case as 
a stern but most unwelcome duty. 

It then fell on Margaret to send back his 
presents to Evelyn, but in this she exercised some 
discretion, and returned only the most valuable, 
knowing that Eve would be so unhappy when she 
found everything gone. The ring she had to 
draw off her finger by stealth when she was 
asleep, but the finger was so thin now, that this 
was easy. She did not know, and never found 
out, that round her neck was hung what she 
valued still more — a little locket with his hair 
in it, lying on her v/hite bosom, tossed by her 
sighs and sobs, and unseen, unknown to everyone 
but herself. 

Now, it is just to Preston to state that this 
packet and that letter lay in a drawer at Hibberd's 
house for a whole year, while he was seeking 
consolation in the Tyrol. It was only when, a 
year later, he, a married and then a happy man, 
had returned to England, and calling on his old 
friend, happened to ask by pure accident if there 
had ever come a letter for him, that they were 
placed in his hands. He only gave a rather 
bitter smile, and put them by together in his desk. 
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But the worst that the ColoDel and Margaret 
had to endure was the conduct of their neighbours. 
The better class affected not to believe any wrong 
of Evelyn, but did believe it ; and as the whole 
family had got into the papers in so very disagree- 
able a manner, the Pilgrims and the county 
people soon cut the Mordaunts entirely, while the 
Thorntons " withdrew** as gently as possible from 
their former intimacy. The only person who was 
true to his colours, was Wytham, and in propor- 
tion as the rest of the world abused them, that 
worthy bachelor defended his old friends. Wy- 
tham certainly had his faults, and they were 
petty ones, but in this matter he came out nobly. 
It was then that he made such way with Mar- 
garet, in whom gratitude for his fidelity threw a 
general halo of attractiveness over the old celibate. 
She was not a girl to care for youth or good 
looks in a man — few women do after a certain 
age — and she was touched with Wytham's devo- 
tion, and grateful for his stanchness. 

But the enmity of the lower orders was of quite 
an active kind. These people, whom the Colonel 
and his daughters had fed and nursed, delighted 
now in being able to come to their doors when 
the Colonel passed, laugh aloud, and even make 
a verbal reference, not in very refined language, 
to the late affair. I do not say that all were 
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as bad as this ; one, or perhaps two good hearts 
among them pitied the Colonel, even though they 
did not believe in his daughter's innocence ; but 
these were exceptions, and such were needed 
to prevent him in his bitterness turning a Timon, 
and hating all his kind. As it was, it was very 
galling to him ; he felt that a fearful slur had been 
made upon the old house of Mordaunt, and that 
he could never again hold up his head in Wilton. 

The time came at last. 

Evelyn recovered, but was terribly weak and 
low of heart ; the doctor talked of sea air, and 
the Colonel jumped at the idea. Once away, 
he thought, on no matter what pretext, and 
he would return only to die at Marfield when 
years should have effaced the memory of their 
shame. And so they departed, a sad band of 
voluntary exiles. It was a very trying moment 
for Eve, though the others were too happy in 
leaving to feel it much. She, however, left every 
association there. It had not only been her world, 
but it was now her Eden. She felt, as they left, 
like her namesake driven from the gates of the 
garden, and before she went she visited every 
spot, lived over every scene sadly, and culled fresh 
relics from every corner, that she might have 
plenty of Marfield about her. In fact she was 
greedy of Marfield and would have taken it all with 
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her. And it looked more beautiful than ever — 
did that old loved house — on the hot summer 
mommg on which they set out, henceforward to 
suffer all the petty martyrdom^ and vulgarity of 
cheap lodgings at a sea-side place. To complete 
Evelyn's misery, the three dogs were sold as being 
encumbrances to wanderers, and Marfield itself 
was to be let ; and as if that were not enough, 
the new tenant was a retired soap-boiler of the 
name of Scroggins ! 

Still the change did Evelyn much good both 
in body and mind. It strengthened the one and 
enlarged the other. In the amusement of a new 
residence, a new set of faces and even new cus- 
toms, she forgot a little of her old misery. Shingle- 
beach happened to be comparatively gay that 
summer, and it presented to Eve a world of which 
she had never even dreamed before. Then came 
Margery's marriage ; the greatest event that Eve 
could imagine in this life — short of dying, and 
in her utter unselfishness, she only once remem- 
bered that she ought not to be there as bride's- 
maid — a lovely bridesmaid she looked too — but 
thought it just that Meg should take priority after 
all, being the elder of the two. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

And then, when Meg was gone, canae a 
great promotion in Lyn's mind. Meg had 
solemnly left the Colonel to her, a weighty 
charge, and Eve felt what an amount of res- 
ponsibility was now laid upon her. So, then, 
she determined to do for herself what Preston 
had begun to do for her. She was old enough 
now, and wise enough, to see how foolishly she 
had thrown away those opportunities. Among 
the few friends she made, she met no one of a 
mind equal to his. Much as she had always 
loved him, she now more than ever admired him 
also. Perhaps, too, she felt that she could admire 
him without meaning any harm, though it might 
be wrong to love him. She set to work by read- 
ing, and trying to think, and talk to the Colonel, 
to draw out her own mind. Now, though her 
father had not a mind of a high cast, he was 
a man of the world — he had formed very sensible, 
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honest opinions on most things, and Eve's con- 
versation with him did her much good. Then, 
too, there was a secret incentive to this self- 
improvement as yet. Before that terrible news 
came, Evelyn had not ceased to hope altogether. 
She thought that justice might somehow still be 
done her. She had even once or twice thought 
of writing to Preston, but had not dared to do 
so. But she hoped that some day he might find 
out somehow how she had really acted in that 
matter, and she was determined that if he ever 
met her again, he should find it less hard to love 
her. She would be a companion for him — a 
sensible, serious companion, not the silly girl she 
had been. Oh ! whenever in unusual high spirits, 
or what not, she found herself laughing in her 
childish way about nothing, she would check 
herself instantly, think of what Preston had so 
often said about being silly, and drawing up her 
pretty head, look as solemn as a raven all of a 
sudden. Poor little Eve! she did try very hard 
to make herself better than she was. This ad- 
versity was a grand, good lesson for her, bitter 
as it was. 

And then, when she had struggled, when she 
was beginning to cherish hope again, when she 
thought that it was time for Preston's anger — 
so she held it — to have calmed down, and she 

s 2 
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was wondering, as only Lyn could wonder, whether 
he would turn up again some day, there came the 
fearful news that he had married Alice Fenton. 
Then, for a while, her heart sunk. 

Yet she bore up again. She weathered out 
this last tempest. More terrible in reality than 
the other, this one was less sudden, for she had 
often wondered whether he would marry in time, 
and Alice Fenton was just the very girl she had 
fixed on in her own mind for him. But to know 
that he had married so soon, to think that even 
while engaged to herself, he must have been learn- 
ing to love her rival, made the blow very severe. 
It struck her like a heavy sea, snapping the 
long cable of her hope-anchor. It drove her 
down upon a rock, where she would have 
broken up, but that she was strong enough to 
veer away. She remembered her father, she saw 
how her silent grief afflicted him, and she rose 
manfully out of it — shall I say — or woman-like, 
smothered it. Her despair was her own. No 
one ever saw it, she nursed it silently and sadly, 
but only when alone. 

And then she took a grand Christian resolve. 
She knew that it was wrong to love this man 
now. She never could be indifferent to him, still 
less ever hate him ; but, as a duty, she would try 
to forget him. And she did try, thanking heaven 
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that he was happy, that he had married a girl 
who seemed to be loveable, who had been kind 
to her and would be kind to him. So, with a 
violent wrench, she tore herself away from the old 
memories. She put up the old relics to bring 
them out only on the great anniversaries of her 
little life, and then she turned about to see how 
she might make her life, now objectless, a good 
and useful one. Yes, she came out nobly in her 
sorrow, as only noble natures can do ; and if she 
resolved never to marry, never even to love, 
another man, she strove, and almost with success, 
to forget that one. What desolation can be 
greater for a girl — a girl at her age — young yet, 
and more beautiful than ever, and yet to shut 
up the heart and say to it, love no more ? 

That same year, in which we have been intro- 
duced to the household of Mr. and Mrs. Preston, 
Evelyn had succeeded in almost forgetting Preston, 
when something occurred to bring all the old 
memories back again. 

Walking with, the Colonel on the Esplanade 
one afternoon, she s^w before them a lady and 
gentleman of most unusual fashion for Shingle- 
beach. The lady was quietly, but very handsomely 
dressed. Her very walk attested " fashion.** The 
man, too, had quite the air and appearance of 
one fresh from Rotten Row. They were followed 
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slowly by a well-appointed little brougham with 
a pair of handsome horses. The inquisitive of 
Shinglebeach, as they passed, looked at them with 
that respectful interest which the lounger every- 
where shows in the well-dressed. 

" Strangers, Lyn," said the Colonel. 

"Yes, papa, there are a great number of 
strangers here now. I suppose it's because the 
London season is over/* 

They followed the strange couple to the end 
of the walk, where they turned round, and in 
a moment Evelyn recognized Alice. Happily for 
her, the person with her was not Mr. Preston. 

Evelyn was very much confused, and could 
not imagine what to do. Her first longing was 
to rush up to Alice and ask after Preston; but 
that was only the thought of a moment. Then 
she was going to tell her father who it was. She 
saw by his face he did not recognize her. But a 
sudden misgiving stopped her, for perhaps Preston 
was here too — of course he was ; Eve had no idea 
that a husband and wife would ever be apart. 
And if he was here, perhaps the Colonel would 
be annoyed, perhaps even leave Shinglebeach, and 
then she would not see him, and she longed to in 
spite of everything. 

She was saved further discussion, however, by 
Alice's conduct. That lady raised her glasses 
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and looked at Miss Mordaunt as she passed. 
The next moment she dropped her glass, turned 
very pale, and to hide her confusion, began talking 
very earnestly to her companion. In short, she 
passed Eve without any token of recognition. 
Then Eve breathed again. Still she felt spelK 
bound to that face, and hastened to turn. As 
she did so, Mrs. Preston was getting into her 
brougham, into which she was followed by the 
strange gentleman. 

That night, you may be sure, little Eve did 
not sleep at all. She felt convinced that Preston 
must be in Shinglebeach. She tried and tried 
to overcome the intense longing she had to see 
him, but in vain. The next morning she was so 
restless she could not wait for the Colonel's usual 
hour for walking, but went out by herself. And 
then, she again met the couple ; but without Mr. 
Preston. This time, Alice seemed to avoid her 
instinctively ; but who. Eve asked herself, was 
this with her. He was young, and very hand- 
some, and she talked to him in that eager manner, 
with beaming eyes, which Eve had always thought 
was the manner of lovers rather than mere friends. 
How was this? For a moment the glad fancy 
sprang up in her mind that there had been some 
mistake, and that Alice Fenton had never after 
all married Preston. Perhaps he was still single. 
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Joyful as this idea was, she could not prevent a 
sad one following it. Perhaps Alice was married 
again, and Preston was — dead. Then she wished 
herself dead too, for what was the world without 
him in it ? But any thought of harm, any idea 
that Alice and her husband could be living apart, 
even for a time, seemed still more preposterous. 
No one could be married to him and leave him 
for a single moment. Oh ! no. 

However, day after day she met Alice and the 
stranger together, and day after day passed with- 
out her seeing Preston. There was now a fierce 
struggle within her. All her resolutions to forget 
him proved useless. She thought of him now 
more than ever, and could not help it. For the 
first time since she had been told of Preston's 
marriage, she spoke to the Colonel about it, 
much to his surprize. She asked more than 
once if he was certain about it, she once dared to 
ask if he had ever heard that he was dead. How 
she trembled as she asked that question, and stared 
eagerly at her father till he assured her that he 
had not heard anything of the kind. 

" On the contrary, Lyn, I thought I saw his 
name in the paper the other day.** 

She asked no more, but that afternoon spent 
two hours in looking through the old papers, and 
to her great relief did find his name at last 
among those of some deputation or other. 
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For two months, Mrs. Preston and the stranger 
remained in Shinglebeach, and the whole time 
Evelyn was in a restless state, hoping, yet dread- 
ing, to see Preston every day. At last one day 
she missed the couple. The next and the next 
they were away. At the end of the week there 
was published as usual the Shinglebeach Herald, 
a little sheet in which the arrivals and departures 
were put down, and any little local gossip of interest 
discoursed upon. Their names were not in the 
list of departures, but her eyes carelessly fell on 
a paragraph which ran as follows : 

*' For some months past the frequenters of 
the Esplanade cannot fail to have noticed a 
fashionably dressed and striking lady, accompanied 
by a gentleman who has probably been supposed 
to be her husband. The lady is known to be the 
wife of an opulent gentleman, well-known in the 
political circles of London, Mr. Denis Preston, 

the new candidate for the Borough of L . 

The gentleman who was so constantly by her 
side was not, we regret to say, her husband, but 
a person whose name was before the public some 
years ago in connection with the famous Bindh 
Mountain Colonization scheme. As some of our 
readers will remember, Mr. Eustace Romford 
offered to the East India Company to make a 
small European settlement in Central Asia^ and 
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did in fact convey thither several hundreds of the 
lowest orders of English, consisting chiefly, it was 
said, of gipsies, who it was supposed would be 
more able to stand the Indian climate. We regret 
to learn that this person has now prevailed on 
Mrs. Preston to fly with him to India, and that 
a few days ago that lady left the country in the 
company of her treacherous paramour. We have 
not heard whether Mr. Preston has followed his 
faithless spouse, but there can be no doubt that 
proceedings will be taken to procure a divorce, and 
regret extremely that our little town should have 
been made the scene of so disgraceful a connection. 
The lady is young and of very attractive appear- 
ance. It is said that she has only been married 
about three years to Mr. Preston, who received 
with her a very considerable fortune/' 

For one wicked moment, when Evelyn read 
this, she exulted over the fall of her old rival — 
but immediately she reproached herself sternly, 
and fell to pity for Preston. She showed the para- 
graph at once to the Colonel, who shook his 
head. 

" I'm afraid,'* he said, " that he must have 
driven her to this by bad treatment." 

'' Oh I papa, do not say that. I am sure he 
would never be unkind to any one at all. She 
never could have cared for him." 
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" It IS a terrible disgrace to him. Iq fact it is a 
just retribution/* 

Eve looked down in silence. She did not 
think so. 

" What will they do, papa. Will they be di- 
vorced ?" 

" I dare say they will. It will be a most dis- 
graceful exposure.'* 

"And then, papa, she will be able to marry 
this Mr. Romford." 

•*That depends, Lyn. It is a matter I can 
scarcely explain to you." 

"But if it is not wrong to ask, papa, will 
Mr. — I mean her husband, be able to marry 
again ?" 

The Colonel looked sternly at Evelyn. 

" I trust he never would. Indeed, no one of 
proper feeling would ever marry a man divorced 
in this way." 

Evelyn thought otherwise, for she did not 
understand the moral bearing of the question. 

"And," added the Colonel, "it is very difficult 
to obtain a full divorce — and a matter of great 
expense — the greater, the better, I am sure. By 
the way, Lyn, for the future I think I had better 
always see the * Times' before you read it." 

Nevertheless a year passed, and there was 
nothing in the papers to warrant the Colonel in 
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keeping them from his daughter. Preston's name 
was indeed often there now, but in a very diffe- 
rent matter. First of all, he was candidate for 
the borough of. L — . She read every word about 
this, almost got his speeches by heart, and became 
so eager about his return, that she talked of 
nothing else to the Colonel, who scarcely 
encouraged her, though he, too, felt interested in 
this contest. Then, after his nomination speech, 
there was in the paper a leading article about him, 
which she thought hateful, for it sneered at him, 
and the new " Utopian '* party to which he 
belonged — said that partisanship was the strength 
of the country, and that these non-party dreamers 
could never have a reign, and so on. Then she 
asked the Colonel very anxiously what he thought 
of his speech, and was so happy when he replied, 
that he thought it bold and honest. Bold and 
honest indeed ! To Eve it seemed the language 
of another world, and in every sentence she tried 
to trac^ some likeness to the things she had often 
heard him say. 

Then came his election. How she hated the 
speech of the opposite candidate, and almost 
wished him dead. But she had faith in her own 
man, and she was right. Some influence — per- 
haps even his boldness and honesty — succeeded 
with the borough, which was a small one (as all 
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boroughs should be), and Denis Preston was 
returned member for L — . Then the papers 
seemed quite dull to her, till Parliament met, and 
then she, who had never before read a single speech 
made in Parliament, began to spell through the 
debates, though at first she could understand little 
of their meaning, or what these gentlemen were 
talking so violently about — things which seemed 
to her to be such mere trifles. At last she was 
rewarded by his maiden speech. Her heart 
beat in echo to each " Hear, hear ;" and when 
she came to '* cheers," she could not refrain from 
clapping her hands. It was on a subject of which 
she could not at all understand the bearing — '* The 
Licensed Victualler's Bill,'' or something of that 
kind — yet, by dint of questioning the Colonel, and 
reading the leading article very attentively and all 
the debate, she found out, as she thought, all 
about it, and from that time the Licensed Victual- 
lers were quite dear to her ; and she resolved, if 
ever she met Preston, to talk to him about Licensed 
Victuallers the very first thing. 

But in time she found him again in a hot 
debate, and the Colonel could not repress his 
admiration of their old friend in his political 
capacity. The "Times" had an article on this 
subject, in which Preston's name was printed, as 
usual, in large letters, and Eve was delighted, and 
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treasured up the paper. And then he beca: 
famous. The papers were full of the doings and 
meanings of the " Hibberdites," and presently this 
new party was christened " Prestonites," and the 
political world was trembling before them. Pres- 
ton's eloquence, energy and boldness were con- 
stantly praised ; his measures as constantly depre- 
cated. She could not have papers enough. She 
spent all her pocket money in buying others, that 
she might see his name in them. She lived upon 
his glory, and when she remembered that he had 
once been hers, and that she had lost him, she 
seemed to herself to grow up into somebody. 
And thus four years passed. Fresh debates, 
fresh elections — yet Preston was never in office, 
always in a small opposition of his own party ; and 
all this time there was nothing about his wife. 
These years did not pass without domestic events, 
yet at the end of them Evelyn is unaltered, except 
that she is a woman now — five-and-twenty years 
old — and a child only in singleness of heart. 
About this time, however, came a letter from 
Australia. Arthur Mordaunt was dead. The 
Colonel shut himself up with his grief for three 
weeks. Then one day he announced to his 
daughter that they must go up to London for a 
week as he had business to transact. The old man 
always hated locomotion, and Evelyn had never 
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yet been in the great city. Her own grief and 
the Coloners, marred her pleasure altogether ; and 
yet, in spite of it, she felt a certain thrill of joy as 
they entered a place which contained one whom, 
in spite of herself and all her eflforts, she still loved 
better than life. She did not remember — per- 
haps she did not know — how many miles long 
and broad this one place was. 

One of the few old friends who remained to 
them, came to look after Eve, and in order to 
cheer her up, took her about to see the different 
" sights ** of the Modern Babylon. Perhaps the 
only " sight '* Eve really cared about, was that of 
the ever moving people themselves. Yet she 
talked so much politics to Mrs. Young, fresh as 
she was from those eternal Debates, and expressed 
such a longing to see the inside of the House, 
that that worthy lady procured admission, and an 
escort to the ladies' gallery, and Eve had little 
trouble to wring permission from her broken- 
spirited father. In his new grief he had forgotten 
the old one. 

Need I say how her heart beat as she looked 
down on the hundreds of heads sitting there in 
patient durance, or passing in or out with apparent 
indifference, and how among them all, she sought 
out one only, and when she found him, saw no- 
thing else. Mrs. Young wondered at her un^ 
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concern, when with much trouble she found out 
that that was Lord John, that Sir James, and so 
on, and imparted the interesting intelligence to 
her charge. It was only when their escort said 
that he was looking in vain for Mr. Preston that 
Eve became interested, and blushing deeply, said 
she thought she could point him out. Happily 
for her, Mrs. Young knew nothing about that 
strange story. 

It was a field night in the House, and every- 
body seemed to speak but her own hero. She 
took no notice of them ; her eyes were rivetted on 
him. He was certainly altered. He looked so 
much older — so pale, so thin, and so unhappy. 
Yet she noticed that whatever the others did, he 
listened with the closest attention, bending his 
eyes on the person speaking at the time, and ah ! 
how that delighted her, drawing out from time to 
time a little note-book. She foolishly hoped that 
it was the well-known old one, and rapidly making 
his notes. At last as the night wore on, Mrs. 
Young began to yawn and talk about going. 
Their escort unwittingly came to Evelyn's rescue. 

" We have not heard Preston, yet,'* said he. 
'* He is sure to speak to-night, and you surely 
would not go without hearing him." 

" Oh ! dear no," said Mrs. Young, " he 
is my favourite speaker, for he is the only 
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man in the House who reminds me of Edmund 
Burke." 

Poor Preston would not have been flattered, 
perhaps, with the comparison to that elaborate 
manipulator of phrases ; but Evelyn felt glory in her 
hero at this praise. And now she saw two or 
three gentlemen talking to him eagerly, and she 
saw the eyes of many were turned expectantly 
towards him. She saw him gazing hurriedly over 
his notes, and looking up from time to time as if 
impatient to begin. Still that old twaddler went 
prosing on, amid cries of question, and sounds of 
early dawn most unworthy of the solemn Senate* 

At last he had done. Preston did not rise at 
once, but had got his eyes fixed on the Speaker. 
Two other gentlemen rose, but there was a mo- 
ment's pause — ^and a complete silence. Every- 
body was looking towards Preston. And then he 
jpbse slowly, almost as if painfully, and began in 
so low a tone that Evelyn could not hear a word 
of what he said. Yet the silence throughout the 
house was like that of the desert at noon. Pre- 
sently he lifted up his face with a fierce frown upon 
it, and turned rapidly round on both sides, throw- 
ing a haughty look of contempt on all the House, 
and then there broke forth from him a loud, rapid 
tempest of words which seemed to shake and 
shame the listeners — a loud, long furious tempest. 

TOL. II. T 
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His hand swept round and towered up — his head 
was thrown back grandly, his chest heaved with 
exertion, and in his large black eyes there was a 
fire that awed Evelyn herself and seemed to blast 
the listeners below ; and then his voice growing 
louder and louder, but with its old music still, 
thrilling through her heart, he burst out furiously 
with the one word — " Treachery." A loud burst 
of applause welcomed this cry both from behind 
and around him, but though loud it came from 
few voices. The rest of the audience was silent 
and cowed. " Treachery to whom, to what ? Not 
to your parties, no. Not to yourselves, no, no — 
not even to this House, no ; would to heaven it 
were that alone, but treachery, I say it to you all 
and to the country itself, treachery to the land 
you profess to govern." And then the tempest 
swept on in loud thunder-claps of towering indig- 
nation At every sentence there was a fresh burst 
of applause on the one hand, and growing mur- 
murs on the other. The contending billows 
surged and swelled, and now, the murmurs rose 
to groans, mingled with cries of " no, no," until 
there was a tumult to and fro as of an angry 
ocean. But his voice, loud and commanding, rose 
above it. As his fine head was thrown back, and 
his white hand rose above it, he stood like a rock in 
the midst of a raging furious sea, dashed on and 
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foam-covered but immoveable, superior to it all. 
His mouth was a volcano, and threw up his 
words not at them but above them into the heaven 
above, like balls of fire, white-hot stones that fell 
again upon the heads of all around. And then, 
suddenly he stops, and in an altered quiet practi- 
cal tone brings coolly, calmly out his little facts 
and figures. Now he is telling them a story so 
quietly — so whimsically. Eve could almost fancy 
he was at Marfield again, telling it to her as he 
had told her many a one. And now the " hear, 
hear" becomes more frequent — and now he rises 
from his story, he seems to dash aside his facts 
and bring out his inferences. He is tossing his 
head now, he is laughing bitterly at them — he 
alone laughing at all that House — and he sends 
burning arrows into every heart, as he looks round 
from man to man and brings his cleaving satire 
down on each successive head. Then once more 
he stops. His face becomes serious again. He ap- 
peals to them — appeals, raising his hand to heaven, 
as if from a higher power. He compares the 
littleness of their field, the puniness of their 
partizanship with the grandeur of their calling, 
the great office of civilizing, of raising a whole 
nation — the foremost of the world. And all eyes 
are eagerly strained at him, all mouths silent and 
set as he speaks in a tone so seldom heard among 

T 2 
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them, of things so unaminously forgotten — of a 
world beyond their world, beyond the greater 
world in which theirs is but a spec — of the eternity 
they are responsible for — of the nanoe and place of 
England at a day they have forgotten to look on 
to ; and his voice grows bold and ringing, and 
his face losing its look of pain and care, rises into 
beauty, into a calm like that of Stephen amid the 
shower of stones ; and all the Assembly is hushed 
beneath him. 

Suddenly he is silent; he sinks down and 
buries his face in his hands. 

" He is ill, he is ill,'* cries Evelyn, almost in 
a scream, unheard amid the tumult of applause. 
She has been bending eagerly forward, following 
all his words with a face that seemed to watch 
the agony of a dying man, and unconsciously she 
has elapsed Mrs. Young's arm. 

" Oh ! no. Miss Mordaunt, he is not ill," 
says the escort, calmly. " It is a very fine piece 
of acting ; but it will not alter a single vote." 

Such is the judgment of the worldly wise on 
the finest eflforts of the honest. Mrs. Young 
heaves a sigh of relief. 

*' He has quite exhausted me," she says. " It 
is certainly* very powerful. Dear me — he has 
been talking for a whole hour." 

" And it seems like only five minutes/' says Eve. 
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" Well, we must go, my dear, now." 

Then she gives one long last look at that face, 
which perhaps she will never see again. She has 
seen it to-day by a kind of accident. It may be 
years, it may be more than life, ere she will see it 
again. 

Nobler than ever, it seems to her the face of 
one more than man. She gives one long, long 
look, lingering on, and then turns. 

" He is farther than ever from me, now," she 
thinks, as she goes. " He is too great ever to 
love me — even if that were possible." 

ife # « « « 

That night, or rather that morning, as Preston, 
after the debate, is jumping into his brougham, 
he hears a voice say to him. 

" Mr. Preston, will you let me speak to you. 
I have some news for you." 

He turns to find a man dressed in a shabby 
Hindoo fashion, a white cloth round his head, 
and a white tunic bound round with a red shawl, 
both very dirty. He is tall and thin, and dark 
even for a native, yet he has a European cast of 
face. 

"News? What is it?" 

" It is about your wife." 

Preston trembled at this, but checks himself 
and asks abruptly. 
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" What have you to tell me about Mrs. Pres- 
ton T 

" Something you would give thousands of pounds 
to know/* 

The other looks keenly at the speaker. 

" This seems like an attempt te extort money/' 
he answers quietly. 

"No, Sir. I want money, but you shall only 
give it me when you have my news. I am the only 
man who could tell it you. I have the proofs in 
my pocket, and a letter for you from Mrs. Preston. 
I can trust you for a man of honour, and you 
shall fix your own terms, Mr. Preston." 

** Where did you come from ?" 

" From the Bindh colony, from Doorganug- 
gur-" 

" Ah !" 

"I know Mr, Romford and all of them. I 
have been in England three weeks, trying to find 
you out, till I saw your name in the papers, and 
determined to watch for you at the House of 
Commons." 

" Then you knew me by sight." 

" I have known you these seven years and more, 
Mr. Preston. I knew you at Wilton, when you 
were engaged to Miss Evelyn — " 

Preston started. This might all be a trick; 
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but he had too good a conscience to fear treachery. 
Yet he hesitated. 

" Mrs. Preston told me you would reward me,^ 
the man continued ; " and I would not ask it, only 
I have spent every penny I brought home. Mr. 
Romford and I had a row, and I tried to get 
employment out there, but couldn't. A gentle- 
man as rich as you won^t refuse me a handsome 
sum for such good news ; but all the same, if you 
do, I am bound to give you Mrs. Preston's letter 
and the locket, and — '* 

" A locket ?" cried Preston, painfully. " What 
has happened ? But wait. Get into my carriage 
and tell me all about it. You shall have what 
money you like when we reach home." 

The man obeyed. 

" Give me this letter." 

" You'll promise me fifty pounds." 

''If it is a genuine letter, and the locket is 
her's, certainly. If not, I shall give you in 
custody." 

" Well, Sir, I'll trust you, and tell you what 
will please you at once. Your wife is dead." 

Preston uttered a cry of pain. 

"Alice — Mrs. Preston — dead? Is this true? 
Take care, you are in my power." 

"This letter is the last she ever wrote," an- 
swered the other, quietly, '* and she sent back the 
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locket when on her death-bed. Here they are, 
Mr. Preston." 

He put the letter up to the window. The 
address was certainly in Alice's hand. He tore 
open the little parcel, and found it was really his 
locket. Then he covered his face with his hands, 
and they drove on in silence for a long distance. 
At last he said : 

" Tell me about this. Did she die while you 
were still there ?" 

** Yes, she did. It's a long story, Mr. Preston, 
and it's one that moves even a strong man like 
me. He treated her shamefully, he did, after 
awhile. I was out there when he first came over 
with her, in 1 8 — , five years ago next December. 
I had seen the lady before, when she was Miss 
Fenton ; but I left England with Mr. Romford 
before you and she were married, and I thought 
it all right. He said she was his wife, and we 
all believed it. For about a year everything went 
on very quietly. Mr. Romford got up a militia 
among the colonists, and he soon saw that I was 
the only man worth anything among them, and so 
he made me his Soubahdar. In this way, and 
with one thing and another, I used to be quite at 
home in his house, and was his head wallah for 
everything, for I knew a little about most things. 
So I came to see a good deal of Mrs. Romford, 
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and I soon noticed the climate didn't suit her, and 
after about a year she grew sickly, and lost her 
good looks altogether. Then I could see he began 
to grow tired of her, and little by little he treated 
her worse and worse/' 

" Did he beat her ?" asked Preston, in agony. 

"Not quite that. She had spirit enough to 
stand up for herself, too. But she was poorly, 
and out of sorts, and they were always quarrelling ; 
and sometimes he would go away for a month 
and leave her. They had native servants mostly, 
and she had no one to speak to but me; and 
when she found out I came from Wilton, we used 
to talk a good deal about England together. Poor 
thing, it seemed to cheer her up to talk of old 
times." 

" What, were you at Wilton ? I don't remember 
you." 

'* Oh ! I was there once or twice with Mr. 
Romford, among the gipsy lot.*' 

" Arp you a gipsy ?" 

" Well, off and on I'm more that than anything 
else. But I've seen better times, too. I've had 
an education." 

« Well, go on." 

" Well, at last she became very ill ; and about 
a year ago, Mr. Romford got up a new project 
about the colony, and went to Calcutta to see 
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about it. They parted on bad terms enough, 
and he never saw her alive again. It was at that 
time, Mr. Preston, that she used to talk most to 
me about Wilton and old times; and one day, 
when she was very miserable, she told me some- 
thing about you ; and I said I had seen you, and 
knew something of you from Mr. Romford, and 
knew about your affair with Miss Mordaunt.'* 

"You know that, too?" 

"Well, I heard something about it. Well, 
Sir, she was very interested in all that, and when 
two English people are alone in that country, they 
don't mind how they talk about things ; and I soon 
found out, or rather, I guessed like, that she had 
once had a fancy for you — " 

" How — how did she speak of me ?" 

" Well, she did not say much. But it was the 
way she talked, so contrite about having injured 
you, and that you were kind to her, which he 
wasn't; and so, putting two and two together, 
I guessed there was something queer about it. 
And then, at last, it all came out. Poor thing, 
she got worse and worse, and nothing could save 
her. At last, one day, she sent for me. I saw 
she was near her end. She asked me, if ever I 
thought of going to England, and said she had 
something to send over, but she didn't know the 
address of the party. Would I keep it and take 
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it, and the gentleman would be sure to pay me 
well. In fact, if I would go over on purpose, she 
would pay my passage, and something over. Well, 
I agreed, Sir, and Tm bound to say she gave me 
a thousand rupees ; but you see that wasn't much, 
considering everything, and it's all spent. So then 
she gave me the letter and the parcel, and on her 
death-bed she sent for me, and said, * I wish you 
to tell Mr. Preston that I have bitterly repented. 
You can tell him how unhappy I have been. Ask 
him to forgive me.' And the next day to that 
she died." 

The man evidently spoke roughly to hide a 
certain amount of feeling, of which, a I'Anglaise, 
he was very much ashamed; but as his voice 
showed just a touch of it, he added to excuse 
himself : " You see she was very kind to me, always 
took my part against that fellow Romford, and so 
on, so I did feel sorry for her a little." 

Preston said nothing, and presently they drew 
up before a very small house in Jermyn Street, 
very different to the one in which Mrs. Preston, 
and the husband of Mrs. Preston had lived, four 
years ago. What an end to that paltry vanity pf 
wealth and fashion, to die forsaken in the middle 
of India, with no fellow-countryman near her, but 
this uncouth man ; her beauty that she had gloried in 
withered so early; her fair name lost forever, and 
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she asking pardon of a husband she had slighted, 
and then dishonoured, 

Preston told the man to follow him into the 
house, ancf wait for him in the dining-room. Then 
he returned with some money in his hand. 

" I shall pay you what you asked/' he said, sternly. 
** Not because this news has brought me anything 
but grief; but because Mrs. Preston wished it. 
But I wish to ask some few more questions of 
you, and to-night I cannot do so. I shall therefore 
pay you half only, and you will return to-morrow 
at this hour for the rest/' 

The man demurred, but Preston was not to be 
trifled with, and dismissed him peremptorily. 
Then going up to his study, where Wolf was 
waiting for him, he opened and read the long, 
unhappjs supplicating letter. 

" I have no right to ask you to read this, but 
before it reaches you, I shall be gone. It is the 
last trouble I shall give you, and when you have 
read it, you can throw it by, and forget for ever 
one who has so injured you. Now that I am 
dying, forsaken as I ought to be, I feel as if I 
could not leave the world, to go God only knows 
whither, without asking your forgiveness. If I 
did not know the goodness of your heart, and 
that you can forgive what others never could, I 
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should not dare even now to ask it. But I know 
that it will please you to hear how long and 
how bitterly I have repented. You never despised 
a broken spirit ; you always rejoiced if you could 
find any good in the lost. Perhaps my long 
misery, even mine, may touch some chord of pity 
in you. I know it will at least please you, to 
learn that I do not leave the world rejoicing in 
lily fall. Oh ! Denis, if I may once more call you 
by that name, I have indeed repented with more 
anguish that I can write of. For two years more 
miserable than I ever thought life could be made, 
I have endured with patience my just punishment, 
and even hailed the brutality I have suffered, as 
some little expiation for a sin which can never 
be expiated here. To-night I have been praying 
long and bitterly, as I have so often prayed lately, 
and I think, I do, indeed, dare to think, that there 
may be some hope for me yet. I wish to tell you 
what I had intended to do, if I could have lived ; 
I had meant to tear myself away from this 
terrible place, and to throw myself at your feet, to 
obtain your pardon, and then leave you alone and 
pray for death. It is coming jiow, and though 
I dread it, though I know not what it may bring, 
yet I am thankful for it. I do not think it can 
be worse than this bitter life. Denis, 1 dare not 
speak of the past, yet I may ask you to think less 
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ill of me, because you do not, and cannot know all 
that tempted me. I will not tell you that I loved 
you once. You will not bear to hear that. Let 
me too forget it Yet to-night I have been at 
Moorlands again, and oh ! good God, I cannot 
tell you, I may not tell you how I have lived over 
those old times. I have said too much already. 
I have no right to such happy thoughts. Yet 
when I think that you will perhaps read this one 
day, and may, perhaps, think less ill of me, I do 
not feel this agony so much. Knowing your good 
heart, I know that you would not refuse me this 
comfort, though I so little deserve it. It was all 
my vanity and my foolish ambition, Denis. Of 
him I will say nothing. How utterly I was deceived, 
is almost a comfort to me. 1 rejoice that I have 
not for one moment been happy since — since that 
terrible day. You are already asking why I write 
so much. I know I have no right to do so. It 
is too much happiness for me. But, Denis, I ask 
one question, and then I have done. To-night I 
have dared to think of you as my husband, for- 
getting for one moment that I have forfeited that 
right so utterly. I ask you to forgive me this 
fancy. Will you ? You will be happy again 
when I am gone. You will be free. I thank 
God that He is bringing death. I would have 
died before, if I had dared. I have often thought 
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of it, and you would never have known that I had 
done it. You would have been spared that bitter- 
ness. Denis, my husband — all the blame is mine. 
I never knew till I was gone how I might have 
loved you, and might have tried to make you love 
me. It was all my fault. I know that now. 
Bat I must stop. Forgive me for bringing back 
the memory of one you must have been too glad 
to forget. It is selfish of me, perhaps, and yet I 
am glad to think that you should learn your free- 
dom from myself. You would never have heard 
of it from him. I have no child, Denis ; that has 
been spared me, or I could not die now. You 
have nothing more to do with me, but forget me ! 
Good bye, good, kind, injured husband ! May 
God restore you the happiness I have robbed ! 
You will be great, and you are good. Oh ! if I 
could have been so. Forgive me, oh ! forgive me ! 
Before I die, I shall believe that you have forgiven 
me, so you must not refuse now. Good-bye ! 

"Alice.'' 

Then there was a post-script. 

" The man who will take this to you has been 
kind to me. I cannot reward him properly. He 
comes from Wilton ; and, perhaps, he will tell you 
something about a poor girl whom the world 
maligned, and who is innocent. I dare not write 
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more. I send you back your locket, I do not 
know why. I do not wish it to fall into his 
hands, and he never knew that I wore it." 

The tears rolled silently down his cheeks as he 
read, and he sat long staring at the letter very 
sadly. This lonely man had been brought back to 
the happiness of long forgotten days. Forgive 
her ? He had long since forgiven her. He had 
never dared to think of her, yet he had never been 
able to rise out of the misery her conduct had 
occasioned him. Not even the ambition into 
which he had so boldly plunged, not even the 
very boldness with which he had placed himself in 
a perpetual exciting danger had sufficed to drown 
these bitter memories. The people who saw him 
in his seat in the House, or in the chair at some 
popular meeting — the people who knew him only 
as a great political agitator, always talked of in 
the papers, and envied him his greatness — looked 
at his melancholy face with amazement. And 
when, at times, the memory came over him — as it 
would, even in the middle of a speech, and he 
dropped into his seat, and buried his head in his 
hands — they asked themselves why this great, rich 
influential man was unhappy ; and worthy philoso- 
phers went home and said to their wives, " I would 
not be Preston, for all his fame and power. They 
don't make him a happy man." 
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Yet now Preston was happy. Not because he 
was now free. Indeed, he had never dreamed of 
marriage. He was sick of woman kind. He had 
twice been bitterly disappointed, terribly unde- 
ceived. He would never risk it again. But he 
was happy, because he had long wished for Alice's 
death. She was living in sin. He could neither 
recall her from it, nor even give that sin the license 
of legality. He had sometimes blamed himself 
for not obtaining a divorce, that she might marry her 
wretched seducer. But he could not bring himself 
to make her shame public. And now she was 
freed from that life of sin. And she had repented. 
He rejoiced and thanked God, and, he fell 
upon his knees and prayed earnestly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Preston had made a great conquest. The 
debate of that night had been followed by a 
division against the Ministry. The question had 
been a natural and important one ; and his speech, 
bold as it was, had wrung admiration from every 
party, though all were inwardly wounded, and 
dared not show it. 

The next day he was called on to form a 
Ministry himself; and, strange to say, and much 
to the astonishment of his own party, he accepted 
the task. It was an exciting day — one of weighty 
consultations, of stormy interviews, of reproaches 
mingled with praise. He seemed to live again 
through it all, and astounded everybody by his 
cool decisions. Everybody knew in dealing 
with him, that he accepted oJ0Bce for the good of 
the country only, and they felt confidence in him. 

He returned home jaded and worn, threw him- 
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self on the sofa in his study^ and slept. He had 
not been asleep many minutes, when he was 
roused by a furious scuffle in his room. He started 
up, and found Wolf attacking violently the man 
who had brought him the letter last night, and who 
was returned for the balance of his money. He 
called to his dog in vain. Wolf was wild, and the 
man was screaming with fear. He rushed upon 
his dog, and pulled him off with much difficulty. 
But he was not to be silenced. The moment he 
let go of him, Wolf rushed again upon the intru- 
der. Preston got his stick, and beat the dog 
violently, but it would not release the man. The 
animal had caught hold of his shoulder, and was 
tearing his flesh. 

** He will tear me to pieces. For God*s sake, 
get him off," shrieked the man. 

Wolf had never disobeyed his master before, 
and it was a fierce struggle between man and 
dog. At last with blows, and words, and arms he 
succeeded in pushing the furious animal from the 
room, and shutting the door on him. Even then 
Wolf growled savagely, scratched and leaped 
against the door, and evinced signs of most blood- 
thirsty hatred. 

When Preston turned, he found that the man, 
frightened into weakness, had sank into a chair 
and was rubbing his shoulder. His long hair 
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was all tossed back in the scuffle, and as Preston 
went up to him, he noticed with amazement that 
the half of one of his ears was wanting. In a 
moment the old remembrance flashed back upon 
him. Instead of speaking to the man, he locked 
the door and put the key into his pocket. Then 
he came back and sitting down opposite to him 
quietly, stared at him sternly. 

"You see the dog has a good memory. He 
has refreshed mine too, Stephens." 

*' Stephens 1 my name is not Stephens," cried 
the man. 

" Don't add a lie to your other villanies. Since 
you left England, I have heard one or two things 
about you. I don't mind about your having nearly 
killed me one night with a cudgel, though Wolf 
has not forgiven your cutting his throat ; but I 
must remind you that there is a charge of wilful 
murder out against you, for burning your old 
father in his bed — " 

" It's not me — it's not true." 

" I know nothing more about it. I shall leave 
that to the police, for whom I must send at 
once." 

He moved quietly towards the bell-rope. Jim 
Stephens fell on his knees and cried for mercy. 
Preston stayed his hand. 

**What mercy do you deserve, Stephens? 
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Did you show any to that poor young girl, as 
pure and innocent as a child, before you and that 
man got hold of her? Did you show her any 
pity, when you aided your master in his villainous 
design, and ruined her for life. You don't de- 
serve a moment's mercy." 

" Oh ! Sir, don't ring. Wait one moment. 
Have pity on a man who is innocent. I never 
ruined her. She never was ruined. It was all 
a mistake, and I'll tell you all about it. Sir, if 
you'll only listen to me." 

" She never was ruined ?" asked Preston in 
amazement. 

" No, Sir, it's all a lie — and bad as I was in the 
matter, I never did her any harm, nor did any 
one else." 

"I will hear your explanation, but remember 
that unless you can prove everything satisfactorily, 
I shall still send for the police. I will not har- 
bour a murderer — though for that matter I have 
my doubts about the fire. But I remember all 
about it." 

" I give you my word. Sir, it was not me. 
It was Captain Morier himself who set fire to 
the house, by accident. I saw him in London be- 
fore I escaped, and I got it all out of him. But 
appearances were against me, Mr. Preston, and 
I was bound to leave the country. So was 
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he. I knew I shouldn't escape before a jury and 
so I got away. But as for Miss Mordaunt, she 
was as innocent every way as a lamb. TU tell 
you all about it." 

Thereupon he related all he knew of the story, 
and all that we know too, adding Morier's part of 
it. Of course he made himself out the victim 
of the Captain, but that was nothing. He 
brought proofs, which if they did not quite 
satisfy Preston in every respect, made him only 
too glad to jump at the conclusion that the poor 
girl he had once known and loved, was innocent. 
When he coupled this with the long letter he had 
received from her, and which had enlightened 
him as to the probable identity of the man who 
had attacked him on the hill, with the one who 
was accused of burning his father in his bed, he ' 
could fully acquit Evelyn, if not Jim Stephens. 

'* And have you no remorse for all this ; when 
I tell you that in the eyes of the world you did 
ruin her; that perhaps you assisted in ruining 
her happiness — for the story I then heard in 
Wilton, induced me to break oflf the engagement 
without so much as seeing her? Are you not 
ashamed of having plotted her ruin, Stephens? 
Are you not thankful to heaven that your vile 
plan miscarried? Stephens, go down on your 
knees now, and ask God, not me, to forgive 
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you all this. Go down, Sir, as you hope to be 
saved ; it will do you good to pray for once in 
your life." 

And then the wretched man, who knew how 
completely he was in the other's power, knelt 
down and really prayed for once, while Preston 
stood by him, a stern reprover. 

" That forgiveness, your repentance alone can 
truly obtain. Mine I now give you, though I 
may tell you that even my happiness has been 
wrecked by you. Get up now, Stephens, and 
listen to me. You are my prisoner now, and 
you will remain so. Oh, do not start. Remem- 
ber that at a word from me the police may hold 
you, and what is there to save you ? If 1 believe 
your story, do you think a jury will, with so 
much circumstantial evidence against you. You 
will, I say, remain my prisoner in a room of this 
house ; a creature that cannot forgive — that same 
dog outside — shall be your jailer ; he will never 
let you escape alive ; and so you will remain till I 
have quite cleared up this story. Your accom- 
plice, like yourself, has returned to England, 
trusting, as you perhaps did, that time would 
have effaced all memory of your attempted crime. 
I shall take measures for examining him, and 
shall confront him with you, and if your account 
of the fire is found a true — " 
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" It is, indeed — indeed it is. Sir/' 

" You will be released, after signing on oath, 
and before witnesses, in conjunction with the man 
Morier, your account of the whole affair ; and you 
wiU then leave England for ever. Remember that 
death still hangs over you. You are well dis- 
guised, but you are known now. I shall send to 
you in the meantime a clergyman, who, as I have 
not time to do so myself, will try to awaken in you 
a true sense of the enormity of your intended 
crime.'* 

Jim hung his head, subdued with fear, and said 
nothing. 

The back-room communicated with the study by 
a single door, which was the only entrance to it. 
Preston went into this room, and put a lamp on 
the table; then he calmly selected a couple of 
books which he placed beside it, and leading in his 
prisoner, told him that he might read, if he chose. 

" You can read, I suppose ?'* 

"Yes, I read a great deal. I have been well 
educated, Mr. Preston. I assure you, I might 
have done better, if it had not been for that one 
affair that drove me out of England. If it hadn't 
been the fire, it would never have been known.*' 

" What motive had you to injure a poor young 
girl who had done you no harm ?" 

" Oh I sir, it's a long story. I was embittered. 
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Mr. Preston. I felt I was as good a man as any, 
but I could never better myself, because the aris- 
tocracy trampled on me. I've forgotten a good 
deal of all that now, for I've seen how it is in India, 
where might is right, and it wouldn't do to let the 
natives have the same rights as the English. 
When I found myself treating them a deal worse 
than I was ever treated at home, I used to think 
things was not so bad in England." 

"So to revenge yourself for an imaginary injury, 
you tried to ruin a harmless young girl." 

*' It wasn't quite imaginary. I was very am- 
bitious at one time, Mr. Preston, and I ventured to 
look at Miss Evelyn, and to think I had a right to 
ask her to be my wife." 

Preston smiled pityingly. 

" Then you came to Wilton. You were one of 
the gentry, and though I had failed to make her 
kind to me by every means that came in my 
power, you succeeded at* once. I thought to 
myself, if I had your opportunity, I could have got 
on as well." 

*' Perhaps you might. I don't blame your 
ambition, though it was hopeless in this country, 
or, indeed, in any, except, perhaps, America. 
I am not the man to uphold strong distinctions of 
classes, Stephens. You have seen some of the 
absurdities of caste in India. A Hindu would find 
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a parallel here. But you took strange means to 
make yourself loveable," 

" That was afterwards, Mr. Preston. When I 
used to see you and her together, it did make me 
savage. I spoke to her once or twice.'* 

"Ahr 

" And she would have nothing to say to me ; 
and then I thought I would teach her what it was 
to despise me, and so when I saw what Morier 
was up to, I determined to give him a helping 
hand.'' 

" Stephens, you have been taught severely the 
wickedness of such a resolution. You have been 
an involuntary exile, and you have had to endure 
Romford's severe lash. I don't envy you coming 
under that man ; I know him. But, Stephens, 
let this be a lesson to you for ever. You are not 
free yet, and though your prison is an easy one,- 
you will find no chance of escape. My servants 
will take care of you; Take my advice and employ 
this time in quiet reflection. Even yet you may 
have to defend yourself for your very life. Be 
wise, and profit by my mercy. It is not every man 
would treat you as well. I have put there for you 
a volume of the lives of good and great men. 
Read them, and see what labour, what patience, 
what humility, Stephens, and what self-govern- 
ment it requires to be good and great, and learn a 
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lesson from each of those lives. I believe in 
human nature. I believe no man thoroughly evil. 
You are as great a villain as I have met with, and 
yet I am willing to believe that you can or will feel 
remorse and turn out better. Good night Re- 
member that my dog is at your door." 

He closed the door on him and admitting 
Wolf to his study, threw himself on the sofa to 
think, for he could not sleep ; if nothing else had 
happened, he was to be a prime minister or 
nobody to-morrow. 

* « * * « 

A day or two later, Evelyn sitting in their 
small lodgings in Baker Street was reading the 
paper, while waiting for the Colonel to come in 
to dinner. She had read how the Right Ho- 
nourable Denis Preston had succeeded in forming 
his Ministry with the Right Honourable Anthony 
Hibberd as Foreign Secretary, and the Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Cunliffe as Home Secretary and so 
on ; they were nicknamed " the unlordly Ministry,'* 
because there was, it so happened, by chance or 
design, not one nobleman among them — and she 
had gloried over his fame and thought of all 
she had missed in him, though for that matter 
he was the same to her as a hard worker at the 
Wynch, as with Right Honourable before his name, 
and First Lord of the Treasury after it, wd she 
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turned at last — her father being very late in com- 
ing home, to the births, and marriages. She 
could not give up the paper in which there was 
so much about him. She read them mechani- 
cally, when at the head of the deaths she found 
this advertisement. 

"At Doorganuggur, Bindh, India, on the 23rd 
April ult. Alice, the wife of Denis Preston of 
Jermyn Street/' 

Simple enough. Who could have thought 
this was the Right Honourable Denis Preston, 
First Lord of the Treasury ? 

Whatever Evelyn's emotions on reading this, 
she had no time to indulge them, for the Colonel 
now entered and threw himself into an arm- 
chair. 

"Dsar papa, what is the matter?" she cried 
going up to him, having seen his unusual pallor 
and look of intense misery. 

" Lyn, it has come at last. We — we must sell 
Marfield.'' 

" Sell Marfield ! Oh ! papa, how dreadftJ — 

why r 

"Don't ask me, Lyn, I cannot tell you. It 
must be done, honour demands it." 

The Colonel never told Evelyn the real truth 
about this case till long afterwards. In examining 
his own and his d6ad son's aifairSi it was dis- 
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covered that Arthur had sold a reversion of part 
of his expectaDcy. His debts had been paid long 
since, but there were now also discovered others 
which never had been told. The Colonel was a 
man of honour and determined that no one should 
lose by a Mordaunt. A few days after this 
Marfield was put for sale. 

A stranger passing by Marfield about three 
years after, asked who lived there. The answer 
given was this : 

** A Miss Mordaunt — an old maid of small 
means. Her father died about a year ago, and 
the place was put up for sale to pay his debts, 
which were heavy. Miss Mordaunt can't afford 
to keep it up ; but, to save house-rent, she lives 
there, till a buyer is found for it. Such a lonely 
place as that — a fine large house too, won't be 
disposed of in a hurry. She's rather an eccentric 
old maid. Not very old either, they say. Lives 
quite alone, with only one servant, and sees.no 
company, except her sister, who's married to a 
gentleman in the village. There's a queer story 
about her, and people don't like to visit her. It 
has never been quite cleared up ; but some people 
say that she ran away with a Captain Somebody, 
others that she set fire to a cottage, and others 
even worse. However, there she is. She does a 
good deal for the poor about, though her income 
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is small, perhaps about £150 per annum. Her 
father was pretty well off, but most of his money 
went to pay debts, and the rest was divided be- 
tween his two daughters/' 

Such, with a few alterations, was the real story 
of Marfield. The Colonel, broken down by so 
many troubles, had at last succumbed. Then Eve 
had come to live with Margaret, till Mr. Scrog- 
gins' lease coming to an end, she had joyfully 
taken possession of the old place on her small 
income, just enough for her and one servant. It 
was a strange measure, and the Wythams had in 
vain tried to dissuade her from it. But at Mar- 
field only could she be happy. She could not tell 
how soon the hated buyer might come to remove 
her from it, and was resolved to enjoy it as long 
as she could. Here she restored everything as it 
had been in those happy days. Everything in 
Marfield was a relic now, and she could only live 
among her relics. She slept in that same large 
dark room, in that bed where she had received 
that blasting letter. She still sat in her little 
side-room, and had brought down the old ricketty 
chair again, and laid out all her relics as in old 
times. Yet the old place wanted the old life. 
Where was the Colonel ? Where was Mary, and 
James, and the dogs — ah ! she had no dogs to 
replace them. But she had all she could have^ 
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and all in the same order as of old ; and as often 
as possible she had Margaret and Mr. Wytham 
and the children to dinner on Sunday, and in her 
dreamy way, lived again over the old life. One 
she could never have there again. Preston's 
comer, next to her, was always vacant. She 
would never allow any one to sit there. In 
her gentle manner she would say: "You will 
be more comfortable a little higher up." And 
the hint was taken by Margaret and her husband, 
who knew her thoughts. Evelyn is certainly an 
old maid, though only twenty-seven. The children 
whom she loves dearly, take care to remind her of 
it. Little Roderick, the second, staring up into 
her face, says quietly, " I say, aunt, are you older 
than my papa?'* But she is not much older, 
either in mind or appearance. The face has gained 
instead of losing. There is no hardness on it, no 
primness. The large purple eyes are as soft as 
ever, a little more melancholy. The little nose is 
not pinched, the calm mouth smiles as easily. 
Even her blushes come still, readily. But in the 
expression there is what it used to want — meaning 
and thought. Calm as it is, you see no vacancy 
now. You know that that calm is one of think- 
ing. She is rather eccentric in some things. She 
is an ardent politician, and talks more about the 
newspapers and the affairs of the day than any-^ 
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thing else. This is better than gossip. She reads 
too a great deal, and if she doesn't start many 
original reflections, she has a great deal of informa- 
tion and good real knowledge in store. She is an 
agreeable companion, talking not too much, but 
very pleasantly, and without any obtrusion or dog- 
matism. She is visited only by the Thorntons 
now and then, for they still fight shy of her, and 
very often by their young curate, Mr. Lloyd, who 
is devoted to her. She is very kind to all the 
poor. They, indeed, have not forgotten the story 
of ten years ago ; but they are willing to ignore it 
for the loaves and fishes, and she has forgotten 
that they ever believed it. She is, indeed, a dear 
old maid, one whom it does one good to talk to, 
she reviews life so calmly, and never speaks ill of 
any one. No wonder little Mr. Lloyd is in love 
with her. She is very kind to him, and he con- 
fesses she is the only person in the village who 
can talk sensibly on general topics. But when 
alone, Evelyn is very sad. 

It is a fine evening in July, when the family 
party are gathered on the lawn, drinking tea. 
Mr. Wytham is not much aged. Wedlock seems 
to have rejuvenated him. He is the same as 
ever, and completely under petticoat government. 
He talks in the same strain as ever, with, perhaps, 
a little less gossip about his neighbours, for Evelyn 
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never encourages him in that. Margaret is quite 
the mamma, and is stout and comfortable. The 
two boys are beauties, with the large Mordaunt 
eyes, and a noisy bravery of their own. Evelyn 
is very fond of them, and they of her. She has 
undertaken to teach them. 

" Why should you have a governess, my dear ?" 
she said to Margaret. " I have nothing to do, 
and I think I know enough to teach them as long 
as they are little.'* 

Evelyn's suggestion was echoed by a little clergy- 
man, who now walked briskly into the circle, and 
shook hands all round. 

" I knew I should find you all merry ; how jolly 
you are here.*' 

Mr. Lloyd is a very neat little man, with a very 
cheery little face. He is about three and twenty, 
and fresh from Oxford. He does his work 
zealously, preaches ambitious, but insipid sermons, 
and employs all his spare time in looking the love, 
he dare not utter, into Miss Mordaunt's face. 

"Here are your papers. Miss Mordaunt." 

" What ! have you been to Launceston for them ? 
How very kind of you.'* 

She thanked him with so warm a look, that 
little Lloyd promised himself a walk to Launceston 
every day for the next week. 

VOL. II. X 
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" I knew what a zealous politician you are, and 
how you were dying to know the result of the 
debate." 

*' Is it successful ?" 

" The great man is fallen !'* crowed Mr. Lloyd, 
triumphantly, 

" What, Mr. Preston ? Impossible." 

" A fact, I assure you. The Reform Bill is 
thrown out by a majority of a hundred and thirty- 
two." 

" It is a disgrace to the country," says Evelyn, 
vehemently. " It is the best Reform Bill that was 
ever made, and it only proves that party-spirit is 
as lively as ever, and that honesty is unknown in 
the House." 

Who would have thought this was Evelyn 
Mordaunt speaking? Yet that it is she, you 
may guess from the deep blush which comes all 
over her face, as she finds herself speaking so 
earnestly. 

'* The ' Times' abuses it again, and says it would 
have subverted all our institutions," says little 
Lloyd. 

" The * Times' is a weathercock," answers Lyn 
indignantly. " On Monday it praised it as the 
best bill ever known." 

" We shall have a general election," says 
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Wytham ; " the old story at Launceston ; more 
bribery, more petitions, and more commis- 
sions." 

" Oh, I wish I were a man, I would have 
agitated the whole country," cries Eve warmly, 
but blushing again. 

" Miss Mordaunt might have agitated it much 
more as she is," says the curate gallantly. 

" Meg dear, if there is a general election, I 
vote we have a 'ladies* canvass,' as Fox had. 
You and I will go about canvassing for the 
Prestonites." 

" Thank you, child, I have better things 
to do." 

And so they talked ; and who would have 
recognised Evelyn now ? 

Mr. Lloyd was made immensely happy that 
evening by Miss Mordaunt's favour. She found 
Wytham and Margery indifferent about the 
Reform Bill, and so confided all her indignation 
to the curate. He went home convinced that he 
only wanted courage to be successful. She had 
£150 per annum, and was simply an angel; he 
had his curacy of £80 per annum, and was 
simply in love. Was ever anything more suit- 
able ? As for her being four years his senior, that 
only made her the more glorious in his eyes. 

X 2 
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She was not a girl but a woman ; now at three- 
and-twenty one adores a full-blown woman, at 
thirty^ one loves the buds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

About a week after this, Evelyn was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, reading a very deep 
book, for she had got into deep books now; 
always educating and " inaproving" herself, and 
could enjoy philosophy as much as poetry, when 
Jane, her only servant, came in. 

"There's a gent, Miss, 'as come to see the 
house, with a card from Cry and 'Amer's ; shall 
1 show 'im in, Miss ?" 

Evelyn simply hated the said " gent" before 
seeing him. Some one to buy the house, indeed ; 
to draw her from Marfield. Yet it must be 
endured ; the old debt must be paid off ; it was 
her father's last wish. 

" Show him in, Jane ; I suppose I must see 
him." 

So she hastily took out her comb and smoothed 
her hair. She bad scarcely turned round, when 
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a large dog bounded up to her with a short sharp 
bark of recognition. It was the image of Wolf. 
How her heart beat. 

The next moment there stood in the doorway 
the tall dark figure of Denis Preston. 

Evelyn started, turned pale and red rapidly, 
and could not help crying ** oh !" in a half- 
smothered voice. Nevertheless, she drew herself 
up with all the dignity she could muster. She 
could scarcely stand, and as tor bowing, it was 
out of the question. She looked straight into his 
face with something like awe, and waited for him 
to speak. 

" Miss Mordaunt, I think ?" said Mr. Preston 
very quietly, not exactly stiffly, but still without 
any enthusiasm. ^' I do not know if I need intro- 
duce myself." 

Eve was confounded. Was this the way that 
after ten years of absent dreaming, she and he 
were to meet ? She could not tell what to do or 
say. She knew she ought to be as stiff and cold 
as he was, but all her tact and breeding left her 
in a moment. She stared at him with eyes ready 
to overflow with bitter tears, as he came up to 
her. She half-way put out her hand, but he did 
not see it, and only bowed again. So thus afraid 
of betraying all the agonies which crowded thickly 
upon her, she bent over Wolf, and yet scarcely 
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" I was told that this house was for sale. Messrs. 
Cry and Hammer gave me an order to see it, but 
had I known that it was still inhabited, I would 
have written to ask leave to see it first.'' 

" It is no matter," Eve faltered out. " I shall 
be most happy to show you the house. I suppose 
you have forgotten it ?" 

She ventured to add this, and in spite of her- 
self, said it very bitterly. He appeared not to 
notice her tone. 

" Pray do not let me give you the trouble. I 
dare say your maid can show it me." 

" Perhaps you would rather see it by yourself," 
she said again in an equally bitter tone. She 
could not help it. The tears were struggling 
into her eyes, and as she stared at his loved face, 
she was longing to throw herself upon his bosom. 
Oh 1 how bitter this end to all her dreams ! To 
find him so cold — so inhumanely cold. 

He smiled quaintly. 

" It would, of course, be better if you could 
go over it with me, yourself. You might be able 
to answer my enquiries better than your maid. 
But I should be sorry to give you so much 
trouble." 

*• It is no trouble, indeed. I would rather go 
myself," she answered eagerly. She would not in 
spite of his coldness, lose an opportunity of being 
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near him again. So she walked out of the room 
with Wolf at her heels. As she went up the 
stairs, she ventured to pat the dog, and say, 
'* poor old Wolf/' quite loud, that he naight 
hear it. She could not understand this strange 
manner, and yet she thought it is only natural. 
" He has hated me for the last ten years. But 
why does he want to buy Marfield ? Why take 
it from me. And yet I would rather he should 
be here than any one else. Why does he come 
here at all, if he comes so unkindly ?" 

She showed him each of the bed-rooms in turn. 
He looked in, as one does, when going to hire 
a house, carelessly, and made no remarks. 

When they came to the Coloners old room, he 
said : 

" This, I suppose, is Colonel Mordaunt's 
room." 

" It was," said Evelyn in a very low voice. 

" Is he no longer here ?" 

Evelyn shook her head and couldn't answer. 
She was choking with tears. She turned her 
face away. The old memories were too much 
for her, and she repressed a sob so clumsily that 
Mr. Preston said : 

" I beg your pardon. I did not know of 
this." 

She walked out of the room to her own. 
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"This, I presume, is your room, Miss Mor- 
daunt." 

She longed to say to him, " you know it is,** 
but she simply inclined her head. He came quite 
into this room, and went to the door of the little 
room within. Evelyn rushed forward. 

** There is nothing there. It is only a large 
kind of closet, which I make into a study.'* 

" Do you mind my seeing it ?" 

" If you particularly wish to see it, you can." 

" I particularly wish it,*' he answered, opening 
the door. Evelyn could not go with him. She 
could not bear this. He seemed to hallow her 
little shrine, which was all devoted to him. The 
God, to whom she had built this temple, had 
come to visit it in person. She felt as if he was 
too sacred there for her to venture on. She stood in 
the shadow of the doorway watching him. First 
he went to the window and looked out on the 
garden. Then he looked round on the walls. 
The same old pictures were there. Then he ap- 
proached the table. At this she trembled. It was 
covered with relics of him. He would recognise 
them. Yes, he did recognise them. He was 
actually touching them. He had carelessly taken 
up a book which he had given her — one she read 
in very often, only because it was his gift. He 
turns the fly leaf, and looks at his own writing 
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of her name. Her heart beats loud and fast. 
What is he thinking ? She sees him smile, and 
then he quietly lays it down again, and turning, 
says very politely : " Forgive my curiosity. This 
is a book I was always very fond of." 

Oh ! what tempting words. She is longing 
to rush up to him as she had done when 
he first gave it her. It was almost his first gift. 
And what can she do? What dare she do? 
Nothing. She must beat down her heart. He, 
who is here in his own very shrine, is farther 
from her than ever. Oh ! what can it all mean ? 

But he went farther still, and while he talked 
carelessly to her, saying that this seemed the 
most cheerful room in the whole house, and he 
thought he should turn it into his study, he took 
up relic after relic. The chief of them was that 
dirty little marker, now dirtier than ever, which 
had such a history about it ; but beneath this there 
happened just then to lie a little sketch of him 
which Meg had made one evening. Since the 
day on which she heard of Alice's death, Eve 
had thought it no longer a sin to love him and 
think of him ; and though she had done so before 
under protest from her conscience and with a 
constant struggle, the old passion unrestrained 
burst and flamed out with all the wildness of a 
dog from his chain, or a prisoner from his cell. 
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and she now brought forward all the scattered 
relics she could find of him and had so long locked 
up. Thus it was that even that precious book- 
marker was laid out upon the table. 

He took it up as he talked, and smiled quaintly 
over it, but this smile broke into one of absolute 
pleasure when he saw his portrait too. Had he 
seen Evelyn's burning face as she drew back into 
the shadow of the door, he would have been quite 
satisfied. 

At last he came away and followed her out. 
She led him through the dark old house to every 
attic and corner, unlocked all the dusty rooms, 
excusing herself every now and then ; for she knew 
that she was taking him about in this way only to 
prolong the happiness of being with him, cold and 
indifferent as he was. She could not tell when 
she might see him again. 

" Tm afraid you are tired of seeing all these 
stupid places," she said once or twice. 

" No, not at all. I am always very particular 
in making a purchase.'* 

" I suppose you will want a very large house. 
There are plenty of rooms here, but they want a 
great deal of doing up. No one but ghosts have 
lived in them for years." 

" And in which," he asked wickedly, " do you 
keep your family skeleton ?" 
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"Tm afraid thattmr family skeleton is not kept 
in a closet. Everybody knows it, and may 
see it." 

He was astonished at her unusual sharpness. 
In old days she would have understood him literally, 
and protested that they did not keep a skeleton at 
all. 

" Do you want a large house, then ?" she asked 
presently, as they went on, walking along a very 
dark corridor. 

" Not very large. I am a bachelor, Miss Mor- 
daunt — " 

Why did he not say " widower." 

" But I may confess to you that I am going to 
be married, and shall, therefore, want a substantial 
house." 

Eve leaned back against the wall, and felt as if 
she could sink in the earth. Her face was blank 
with despair. Her heart stopped beating. 

" This is the way, I think," he said, pretending 
not to notice this. 

" Ye — yes, that way." She made a great effort 
over herself, and followed him down the stairs in 
misery. 

" I should like to see the grounds, if I may,*' 
be said. 

•' Certainly." 

" But do not trouble yourself to come with me." 
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** Oh ! I prefer it, thank you/' 

She took him to every old corner of the garden 
and grounds, and at every place where she had 
once sat with him, her heart sank afresh. Now, 
indeed, all was hopeless. It was a bitter ending 
to her long romance, a bitter awakening from her 
one dream of life. But as she went, she resolved 
in her mind that he should never have the house. 
He should never bring a bride there, and make 
love to her in Evelyn's sacred spots — never! 
She might bear all but that. 

"This we call the Green Corner," she said, 
trying hard to be calm, and show none of her 
feeling. 

" Ah ! you have a punt, too ! that is charming. 
Do you ever use it ?'' 

" Yes, I have had it mended up lately. I punt 
about myself.'* 

" Indeed ! It is a rare accomplishment for a 
lady." 

" I was taught it many years ago," she faltered 
out, looking shyly up into his face. " And I am 
very fond of it indeed, particularly in this month." 

" Why in this month ? Because it is so cool 
an amusement, I suppose?" 

" Yes, perhaps. But then this was the 
month in which I was taught it." And having 
said that with an effort, she turned sharply away 
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from him, and walked on, longing to be alone, 
yet dreading to leave him. 

She then took him to the back-yard, where the 
old kennels were still standing empty. 

"You keep dogs, T presume?" he said. 

'* No, we used to. My father had three New- 
foundlands, but he sold them because they were 
such an expense to take about, when we left. I 
don't know if Mr. Scroggins kept any." 

" Mr. Scroggins ?" he asked, doubtfully. 

"The last tenant, who had Marfield when we 
were away." 

" Just 80. You left it, I think you said." 

" Yes, ten years ago, very nearly. We went 
to live at Shinglebeach." 

As she glanced up at him, she saw such a pain- 
ful look dart across his face at the mention of this 
name, that she longed to say, " Forgive me,*' but 
dare not. How could she to a stranger ? Still 
less now. 

" Would you like to see our Norman chapel ? I 
used to call it Saracen, until I was corrected.*' He 
smiled again at this remembrance, and followed 
her. She took him first to the doorway. 

" This a charming old bit. What a pity it is 
a barn.** 

" Yes, I am very sorry about it, but I caonot 
afford to have it restored at present.'* 
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The old simplicity about her still, thought he. 
Though now an independant young lady, she is as 
little ashamed of poverty, as she was of her little 
pocket-book in old days. 

" And what do you suppose is the meaning of 
this serpent over the door?" he asked, looking 
quaintly at her. 

" Do you not know ? The serpent, so I was 
told many years ago, is put outside the door to 
remind us of the serpent in Paradise. Sin is out- 
side, and holiness inside. I believe the Normans 
were very fond of symbolism." 

" But perhaps your informant knew nothing 
about it, and only invented this explanation." 

" I beg your pardon," she replied, indignantly. 
" He happened to be a gentleman who knows 
everything, and he would never invent, I am 
sure. 

" Indeed, quite a Crichton." 

" Yes, he is quite,'' she said, flushing up. Oh ! 
how strange to be talking to him about himself. 
But she must check herself. She had already 
said too much. Perhaps, she thought, I have 
shown him how much I love him already. 
(Perhaps, indeed 1 Poor Eve !) But I don't care. 
If he is going to be married, it won't matter. He 
at least shall know that I have always been con- 
stant to him. 
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At last there was nothing more to show him, 
and all this had taken a long time. She lingered 
over the flowers as she went, talked of the good 
supply of water, of the various resources, of the 
nature of the soil, and unconsciously praised up 
Marfield with extravagant enthusiasm. 

" It seems an excellent dwelling-place," said he, 
smiling. 

" Yes, but then it would not suit everybody, I 
think. It is so lonely, and far from everything. 
It would not do for fashionable people." 

" But I am not fashionable, and hope never to 
be so/' 

" Still, it would not suit you, I think.*' 

"I don't know.'' 

They were now at the porch, and her heart 
sank within her. She could not let him go, yet 
how keep him. She summoned up courage to 
say: 

" Will you not take some refreshment ? You 
have walked, I dare say." 

" Only from the village ; but really it is too 
great an intrusion. I have already occupied too 
much of your time." 

^' Oh I not at all. Indeed I have nothing else 
to do. I hope you will come in." 

She pleaded almost in the old fashion, though 
she strove, in vain, to be distant. 
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" Well, if you are sincere, I should like to ask a 
few more questions about the house." 

So they went in, and sat down, and Evelyn 
rang for some wine — her last bottle, nota bene^ 
for wine was a luxury she could not afford. A 
newspaper lay upon the table. 

" To-day's Times ?'' he asked. " I have not 
seen it. Would you allow me to look at some- 
thing in it ?" 

" It is not to-day's. I seldom get the Times 
the same day, except when Mr. Lloyd is kind 
enough to walk into Launceston for it." 

" Hem— Mr. Lloyd ?" 

'' Our curate." 

"Ah! just so." 

Why "just so?" What possible thread could 
he discover between Mr. Lloyd and any precon- 
ceived fancy ? 

" Do you take any interest in politics ?" he 
asked. 

" Yes, a very great interest. Can you tell me 
if the new Ministry is formed ?'* 

" Yes, thank heaven," he sighed. 

" May I ask why you — why the other Ministry 
did not go to the country ?" 

He looked up in astonishment. What could 
little Eve know about ministries, and that realizing 
measure called " going to the country ?" 

VOL. II. Y 
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*' Because, Miss Mordaunt, we knew that ' the 
country' is still only another naoie for the purses 
of the diflferent parties. We did not care to stake 
our chance on the activity and discretion of bribery- 
agents, and we felt that a general election is a 
general humbug, and generally a general de- 
moralization of the people/* 

** But it is only a very small part of the electors 
who are open to corruption." 

Here again was unwonted language for Eve. 
Such phrases had never been heard from her 
mouth tQn years ago. Then, too, she had actually 
started an opinion, was maintaining an argument. 

"Quite true, but that is enough. Say that a 
tenth of all the electors of the country are pur- 
chaseable. Well, whatever the conscientious 
opinions of the other nine-tenths, they will neces- 
sarily be divided almost into equal parts. The 
buyable tenth has the casting vote, and the party 
which can buy the most without being found out 
comes in." 

" Your party never buys, I believe." 

*' My party ? I have no party." 

" I mean Mr. Hibberd's party, then." 

** We have none of us any party. We entirely 
disdain all partizanship. We are a set, because 
birds of a feather flock together, and honest men, 
as I hope we are, naturally cling in a body to 
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oppose or resist the mere lovers of place and 
power." 

They talked on for some time, soon leaving 
politics for other subjects, but always keeping 
within the range of common topics. For some 
reason, perhaps pique, she resolved to show him 
that she was "improved/* that she was not a 
dunce any longer, and she talked, for once in 
a way, quite cleverly, urged on by excitement. 
She had been preparing ten years in the hope 
of seeing him again, and she could not lose this 
opportunity of a favourable impression. And yet, 
in her confusion, she made several mistakes, which 
she imagined would be damnatory, and omitted to 
make points which offered, themselves, in spite of 
her efforts. In short, when her conversation came 
to be sifted, all the effort and attempt went for 
nothing. It was not a bit better than her usual 
style; but that usual style was now sensible and 
intellectual, though still so very simple. What 
amazed him most, was not the remarks she made, 
but that she cared to make any remarks on these 
subjects. Her observations were flat enough iiv 
themselves to him ; but the fact that they came 
from her made them extraordinary. Certainly, 
any persons hearing these two talk, and having 
known them ten years ago, would have thought 
them both mad or fools. There was one only 
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thought between them, and they brought out 
every one but that. 

At last he looked at his watch. 

"I have kept you an immense time. Miss 
Mordaunt.'* 

" Not at all. Do you think you will take the 
house after all ?" 

"I have some doubt. As you say, it is too 
large and too lonely for a bachelor.*' 

" I am rather glad. I want to stay here as 
long as I can, and yet it must be sold." 

He was silent for a few minutes. Presently he 
looked up with a queer smile. 

" Will you allow me to put a rather impertinent 
question ?" 

" What is it ?" she asked eagerly. 

" Do you go along with the house ?" 

She did not divine what he meant, but thought 
it proper to draw herself up and look indignant. 

" What do you mean ?" she asked as sternly as 
she could. 

" I mean this. If one was to buy the house, 
could one take you with it ?'' 

He still spoke in the same cool, acquaintance- 
like manner. Evelyn, however, saw that he must 
be joking. 

" That would alter the price, of course,*' she 
Answered in the same cool style. 
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He was delighted to find her capable of a joke. 

" Ah, I fear it would then be too high for me." 

" I don't know ; I should go for very little. I 
should only be like a piece of old furniture, and I 
think you would soon find me in the way, and get 
rid of me." 

Here he burst into a loud laugh, and then 
getting up, came to her with open hands. 

"Let us drop the mask, Evelyn," he said 
merrily. " Say you will go with the house, and I 
will take it and you together." 

She was really terrified ; she pushed her chair 
back, and rose up quite pale. 

" You don't want me," she said, quite in her 
old childish tone. " You are going to be married ; 
you know you don't want me. Why do you joke 
with me ?" 

And then the long restrained tears burst out in 
a flood, and she sobbed and turned away from 
him. Still, she allowed him to draw his arm 
round her, and take her to his bosom. This was 
too much for her ; she hid her face in the old 
place, but the tears stopped ; the suddenness of 
this joy overpowered her. 

" It was a cruel joke of mine. Eve," he said, 
" but I wanted to see if you had forgotten me 
or not. How should I know? And now you 
have been unconsciously telling me in a hundred 
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ways that you love me. I doubted it at first, but 
now I know it well. Forgive me, love, for play- 
ing the stranger ; we are almost strangers." 

But he felt her grow heavier in his arms ; her 
head sank lower and lower. He raised her up, 
and placed her in a chair. She had fainted. 
Poor Eve, it was too much joy for her. 

There was no water near, so he dashed some 
wine in her face, and knelt down by the side 
of her chair, reproaching himself for trifling with 
so true a heart. 

At last she opened her eyes, and bent them on 
him with a look of the most passionate love. 
Then she hid her face close under his, and passed 
her arms round his neck, in the old childish 
way, and he drew her closer to him, and they 
were silent for a time in the full enjoyment of their 



" So, my little Eve, you have not forgotten 
mer 

" Never, never for a moment all these years.'* 

" But have you forgiven me ?'* 

" T had nothing to forgive ; it was all my fault.** 

" But I know all about it now. I was deceived 
then, and I was foolish enough to believe common 
report. I have been well punished before this.*' 

" And you are not going to be married ?** 

" Only to you.** 
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"Oh, dearest, dearest, oh tell me that again. 
I cannot believe it. You will soon get tired of 
me, as you did before.'* 

'* Eve, hush. This is wrong, you know it. 
Believe in me, and I will, as I always have, 
believe in you." 

She answered by throwing her arms round 
him, and kissing him passionately. Then she 
was ashamed of this outburst, and nestled again 
in his bosom. " You are such a great man now, 
I am quite afraid of you," she murmured. 

She kept him there all that day; he was no 
unwilling prisoner. They had so much to reveal 
to each other. It was, after all, only the return 
of a husband to a wife. She played hostess to 
him with a charming dignity ;• and yet when this 
was over, she came and sat on his knee, as she 
had been wont to do, and was almost a child 
again. 

** I wish I was not so afraid of you, Mr. Pres- 
ton,*^ she said. 

" * Mr. Preston ?' how dare you, own sweet ?" 
said he. 

" You are not altered, Lyn sweet,*' he said again, 
** but you are improved. You are a woman now, 
and yet still a child. You have the mind of a 
woman, but the good, warm untainted heart of a 
mere child, such as you were then. Let us go 
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round now to the old places, and enjoy them. 
You shall punt me across the lake now. Ah ! you 
remembered that, too, and the chapel, and every- 
thing?" 

•' I have forgotten nothing," she murmured. 

'^ And my marker, too, eh ?" 

Then she again hid her face in his bosom. 

" And my portrait, too ?" 

She pressed closer to him. 

"And my book?" 

" Oh ! you know, you know all. You know 
how much I have always loved you." This is the 
first time she has ever declared it to him, 
though. 

" Fool that I was, ever to forget it ! But come. 
Eve, let us be happy." 

And they were happy, talking over ten long 
years. How she gloried in his success, which he 
for the time had forgotten. How bitterly he told 
her the story of his marriage, which she, too, had 
forgotten for a time. How they talked most of 
old days, and planned out the future. 

All these things took so long to tell, that the 
day was far spent before each had told his and her 
story. 

" But stop !" cried Evelyn suddenly, " 1 must 
interrupt you for once, as I used to do — do you 
remember ? I hope it won't make you as angry 
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as you used to be. But tell me at once what 
brought you down to Marfield ?" 

"Ah! perhaps that should be told. As I was 
saying, these last six or seven years have been passed 
in incessant work in and out of Parliament. You 
know how I used to talk to you about my anxiety 
for the country, my feeling that England was going 
down the hill, and that it behoved those who 
could and would, to pull her up again.'* 

" And I used to think it very dull then, and 
was very jealous of England, I can tell you. You 
thought a great deal too much of her.*' 

" You know, sweet, how I then worked, but 
you do not know how I have laboured since.'' 

"Yes I do. I have read every one of your 
speeches." 

" You never heard me speak ?" 

" Yes, once ; your most famous speech, which 
turned out the Ministry — on the Bribery Bill." 

" Were you there ? I broke down, I remember. 
In the very middle of it, Evelyn — ^you can bear to 
hear it now — the remembrance of her fall and my 
shame came across me, I can't tell why. It struck 
me down, and I thought our cause was lost." 

"Oh 1 I remember it well. I thought you 
were ill and screamed." 

" Dear sweet. Well, then, you know all about 
my political career. But the struggle of the other 
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day was the hardest. That Reform Bill had been 
our labour for months. I and Hibberd with our 
Secretaries, had sat up whole nights to work on 
it. We felt that this was the greatest measure 
we had in our hands. If that passed, we might 
look to a pure Parliament for the country, and 
a pure country to elect it. You know how un- 
popular it was, because the idea had got about 
that it would restrict, instead of extending, the 
franchise. We staked everything upon it. Our 
results were those of ten years' experience, labour, 
and reflection. The bill was hailed by the edu- 
cated, but the popular cry was against it. It was 
a battle between the principles of wisdom and 
mob-law. We felt that if it failed, numbers, not 
superiority, would henceforth command every 
majority, and the country would be ruled by the 
lower and uneducated orders. Of course it was 
unpopular, but vox populi, that is the outcry of 
the ignorant, has long been the curse of the 
country. You know the result. It came upon 
me like a death-blow. I confess that for a mo- 
ment I despaired of the future. I resolved to give 
up labouring for a country bent on its own ruin. 
1 have thought better of it now, and am ready 
to go on ; but I determined that the moment I 
could escape, I would seek calm and rest for a 
time. And more yet, I wanted sympathy — a 
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woman's sympathy. I am worn out in body 
and mind, and I must have a respite. Oh ! 
Evelyn, all through these many years I have longed 
in vain for sympathy, such as you can now give 
me. The day after my defeat, I was walking up 
Bond Street in a savage mood, I happened to pass 
Cry and Hammers, the estate-agents. In the 
window were several neat little pictures of houses 
to be sold, and thinking of the happiness of a 
country life, I lingered a moment to look at them. 
Among them was a stiff drawing of Marfield. 
I went in, asked about it, and obtained a card 
of admission. They never told me you were 
staying here. As soon as I could get away, I came 
down and drove over to the village. I wanted 
calmly and quietly to go over the old ground 
by myself, and so dismissed the carriage. Your 
maid, when I asked for admittance, simply said 
she would " tell her missus.'* How should I 
know it was you ? And when I saw you, how 
could I tell what you and what the Colonel thought 
of me. Yet I saw almost in your eyes what you 
thought, sweet; but as I had began so distantly 
1 deferred throwing off the mask till I heard of, 
or saw the Colonel. 1 assure you I followed you 
with anxiety. I watched your poor face eagerly. 
When I heard of the Colonel's death, you must 
have thought me cold. I was in fact mastering 
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all my feelings till I should have sounded you 
thoroughly — I was afraid of showing you by a 
single look what I felt, till I knew all about your- 
self ; and at last I was satisfied." 

They walking on the lawn now, and it was 
growing late, when suddenly up tripped the dap- 
per figure of the little curate. He started a little, 
at seeing his idol leaning affectionately on the arm 
of a man twice his size and age, of so far more 
attractive an appearance. 

*' Ah ! Miss Mordaunt, you are not gone out. 
I was afraid you would be so. I have brought 
you your papers.*' Preston prepared to be amused. 

" Have you been to Launceston again for them ? 
How very kind of you. This is too good, really." 

" Not at all, not at all. It is a service which 
I delight in, my dear Miss Mordaunt. I only 
wish you would commission me to be your regular 
postman. I know what an ardent politician you 
are, and to-day there is news — more interesting 
news about your political hero.*' 

Evelyn blushed and Preston pinched her arm slily. 

" My political hero, Mr. Lloyd ? Whom do you 
mean ?" 

" The great Preston, of course, my dear Miss 
Mordaunt, whom you worship, and who, I re- 
joice to say, for you know we must always differ 
on that point — " 
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" And only that, Mr. Lloyd, I hope." 

Little Mr. Lloyd blushed with delight. 

" I rejoice to say that the great man has come 
out in his true colours. Ah ! Miss Mordaunt, 
why waste your admiration on such a man." 

Preston and Evelyn could scarcely hold their 
laughter, and were pressing one another's arms 
in rapid alternation. 

** What has he done ?" asked Eve, almost chok- 
ing with suppressed laughter. 

" Done I Why after talking of his devotion to 
the country in such high flown language, he has 
no sooner been kicked out of oflace, then, like a 
sulky boy who has been beaten in a fight, he runs 
away and hides his head in the country. Oh ! you 
need not laugh. It is quite true, I assure you. 
He was not in his seat last night, and it is affirmed 
that he has left London." 

" That is disgraceful !" said Preston, very 
severely ; " but there may be some cause. Could 
you not. Sir, forgive him his flight, if, for instance, 
he had flown to worship beauty, to the feet of Miss 
Mordaunt, let us say." 

'* Ah r* said the curate, bowing neatly to Eve, 
" that would indeed give him a right to complete 
exoneration." 

" Then you must exonerate Mr. Preston," said 
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Eve, quietly, ** for I have now the pleasure to 
introduce him to you." 

The curate's eyes rose slowly from Preston's 
boots to Preston's waistcoat, and thence to Pres- 
ton's head, which was a good way up for the little 
man ; and as they did so, the curate's little body 
gradually receded, the bundle ot papers gradually 
slipped from under his arm, and he slowly and 
gradually uttered : " Mis — ter — Pres — ton — is — 
it — poss — ible ?" The last word swelling into his 
very highest note. 

But the saints saved the little man, for at that 
moment Evelyn ran forward with a shout of joy, 
and caught in her hands those of Margaret 
and Mr. Wytham, who had come down as usual, 
and were standing in pallid amazement at the 
edge of the lawn, awe-stricken at the tableau in 
the middle of it. 

" My dear, don't you know him ? It is him, 
come at last ; and oh ! Meg, I am so happy — do, 
do be nice to him. Do, Mr. Wytham, be kind 
and — and you know what 1 mean." She blurted 
this out in such an anxious, joyous tone, that 
Margaret could not resist as she dragged her 
across the lawn up to her lover. 

" A Prime Minister 1" thought Wytham, *' to 
be Eve's husband, and my brother-in-law !*' 
And he buttoned up his coat in baste, and 
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then rushing up, offered his hand openly to 
PrestoD. 

"My dear Sir, delighted to meet you again. 
You have not forgotten me, I hope ?" 

"I have forgotten no one here, Mr. Wy- 
tham. You are all too good to receive me so 
v^ell." 

And as he shook the hands of Margaret and 
her husband warmly, and contrasted his conduct 
to their sister with their cordiality to him, the 
tears for the first time stood in Preston's eyes — 
tears of self-reproach. 

" And now you will all stay to tea," cried Eve, 
who was in such joyous spirits that her heart 
warmed even to the curate. That little man had 
not quitted the spot where he stood. Little by 
little the truth had broken upon him, and his face 
fell in proportion. Against such a tall man, and 
a Prime Minister, what chance had he, if he had 
ever had any. Yet he accepted the invitation, 
muttering to himself, "As I cannot marry her, 
I may at least hope to marry them, and to sit 
down with the great Preston is not an opportunity 
to be lost." 

When the merry party broke up, Preston still 
lingered behind — yes, a whole two hours, and even 
then, when he felt he must go, Eve, in her old 
way, clung to him and implored him with so 
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sweet a look that be stayed on and on till long 
past twilight. 

" You don't refuse to stay now/' she said, " as 
you used to do. What battles I had to keep you, 
and — and — you didn't love me then, you know 
you didn't" 

" Evelyn," he answered gravely, " since then I 
have solved a riddle. I was always asking myself 
which to choose — heart or bead. I have tried 
head without heart." 

" And now you are going to try heart without 
head." 

"No, sweet, no. I might not dare to make 
a second trial. Marriage is too sacred to be put 
to experiment. But now, child, I have got the 
two together, and that's what makes me so happy, 
dearest." 

I dare not say how long he clasped her to him 
after this. I only know that both were as happy 
as mortals can be under the sun. And Mr. Lloyd 
had his wish. In no more than three weeks after 
that day, he married Denis Preston to Evelyn 
Mordaunt. 



THE END. 
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